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Breathing.—Do you know, reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, that you can pre- 
vent taking cold by deep. breathing? 
There are few people who breathe deeply 
enough to fill all the air cells of the lungs. 
Do you know that we are more depen- 
dent on air for life than upon food or 
water? The more air we take into our 
lungs the more vigorous we are and the 
longer we prolong our lives. Do you 
know that by inhaling a full deep breath 
of fresh air, holding it in the lungs for 
a time, then exhaling slowly, we can 
stimulate ourselves as though we had 
taken a stimulating drink? When next 
you go out doors try taking long deep 
breaths, retaining each breath for a mo- 
ment and notice how you increase your 
strength and vigor. Pure air taken into 
the lungs to their full capacity purifies 
the blood. We cannot have good health 
unless our blood is pure, and we cannot 
have pure blood unless we occupy our 
lung power to the full capacity. Greater 
benefits come from deep breathing of 
outdoor air more than indoor air, for the 
reason that outdoor air is much more 
pure and contains more oxygen. The 
man who wields an axe all day, or the 
shovel, or the pitchfork, need not be told 
to take deep breaths since his exercise 
forces him to breathe deeply. If we play 
golf, base-ball, tennis, or if we take long 
walks in the fields or forests, our exer- 
cise compells us to take long breaths, 
hence the benefits arising from healthful 
pursuits or frequent exercise. We spend 
nearly half our time in bedrooms. While 
we sleep we should plan to have the room 
well supplied with fresh air. If you en- 
ter the average bed-room direct on com- 
ing from outdoors you will notice the 
stuffy condition of the air in that room. 
People who breathe night after night 
this polluted air of bed-rooms cannot en- 
joy perfect health. I have my bedroom 
window raised a little every night, not 
only during summer but during the cold- 
est nights of winter, regulating the win- 
dow according to the temperature. It 
is not well to sleep in warm bedrooms. 
Fresh cold air is bracing and the fresh 
air coming in at the window is absolutely 
necessary to health. Delicate people who 
have been accustomed to sleeping in 
warm rooms may not with impunity 
throw open the window in midwinter. 
But if they will keep their window 
raised during the summer and fall and 
begin the winter with open window there 
will be no danger of taking cold. Prac- 
tice every day and every hour taking 
deep breaths and you will not be troubled 
With colds and will be free from many 
other bodily infirmities. We know that 
fish cannot live out of the water, and 
cannot thrive in water which is polluted, 
but we do not seem to be equally con- 
scious that we cannot live and be in full 
vigor of health if the air we breathe is 
polluted, as it is in most dwellings. Re- 
member that only outdoor air is pure. 








Throat Wash.—The swallowing of mu- 
cus during the night in bronchitis and 
catarrh often causes a disinclination for 
food in the morning. An alkaline solu- 
tion of common salt, made by dissolving 
ten grains each of sodium chloride and 
sodium bircarbonate in a bouillon cup of 
very hot water should be taken half an 
hour before breakfast for its cleansing 
effect. 


To Cure Colds and Fevers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by a 
Subcriber. 

There are, we are told, from three to 
five million pores or outlets on the sur- 
face of the human body, through which 
it is nature’s duty to expel poisonous 
substances from the system. If these 
pores are closed by cold, or any other 
cause, instead of keeping the patient 
cold, nature should be aided by heat to 
throw off the cause of sickness. We 
should regard fever as a friend, or the 
result of an exertion of nature to throw 
off the obstruction. Nature wants as- 
sistance instead of opposition, and the 
fever is turned often in twenty-four 
hours. I find as soon as the patient 
can be made to. perspire freely the 
fever is broken up and the temperature 
and pulse again become normal. I 








about one hour a moisture was felt on 
his brow, quite warm. I told his son he 
would not die that night which made 
him almost frantic. He was soon in a 
good perspiration, his feet became 
warm, the pulse beat more regular and 
in two hours he regained consciousness, 
looked about him and _ recognized his 
friends. By five o’clock he had _ been 
bathed, clean clothing had been placed 
upon him, he was bolstered up with pil- 
lows and his wife was feeding him light 
nourishment. You may be sure the 
doctor was very much surprised in the 
morning to find him _ sitting up. He 
lived fifteen or sixteen years after this. 





Old Age and Appetite.—Sir Henry 
Thompson deprecates increased eating 
as a means of keeping up the strength of 
those who are advancing in years, and 
particularly objects to the repeated and 





OUR EDITOR’S FAVORITE COW 


Which supplies his home with milk and cream. She is a great pet, expecting an apple 
or carrot whenever she sees her owner and friend. 


know of a case where an old lady was 
taken with severe pleurisy, so bad she 
could not turn in bed. She was given a 
steam bath having a blanket wrapped 
about her and the chair, hot ginger tea 
was given at the same time; this steam 
bath lasted twenty minutes and the 
perspiration streamed from every pore. 
She was then placed in bed and the next 
morning she prepared the family break- 
fast. The worse cases of dropsy can be 
relieved and cured by opening the pores 
that nature may expel through them 
the waste of the body. One of my 
neighbors was given up to die by the 
doctor, who said he could not live until 
morning. When I saw him at eleven in 
the evening he was unconscious. Pulse 
would beat three or four times very 
quick then stop for a short time, then 
beat quickly again. I prepared hot 
yarrow, or boneset tea putting a tea- 
spoonful of ginger in each cup, placed 
a hot brick wrapped in a cloth wet with 
vinegar at his feet, (then cold to the 
knees,) changed the bricks for hot ones 
as soon as cooled; poured the yarrow 
tea down his throat. his mouth being 
open and eyes glassy and fixed. In 


general use of concentrated forms of 
animal nourishment for the aged, says 
Baltimore Sun. Over-nourishment, in 
old age, is apt to lead to pains and aches 
due to the impairment of excretion, and 
a long protracted course of overfeeding 
will end in an attack of gout. 

Even artificial teeth are not to be con- 
sidered an unmixed blessing, for by a 
provision of nature the teeth began to 
decay and become useless just when the 
system begins to thrive without much 
animal food of coarse fiber. Indigestion, 
says Sir Henry Thompson, is mostly not 
a disease, but an admonition. “It is the 
language of the stomach, and is mostly 
an unknown tongue to those who are ad- 
dressed.” It means that the individual 
has not yet found his appropriate diet. 
“There is no food whatever which is 
wholesome in itself, that food only is 
wholesome which is so to the individual.” 
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Mrs. Hogan—Och! Me man _ hez th’ 
most tirrible noightmares! He do be 
puffing, an‘ shtarting, an’ jumping, an’ 
groaning the hull blessed noight! 

Mrs. Grogan—Och! Ut moost_ be 
noight-autermobiles he has!—Puck. 


Drink Plenty of Pure Water. 


The drinking of quantities of pure 
water is imperatively enjoined upon 
every woman except the already corpu- 
lent one. She should fast and drink 
sparingly. If you are aging, sallow, 
wrinkled, undeveloped, constipated, 
pimpled, bilious, rheumatic—drink water. 
If you wish to supplant angles with 
curves, drink water. 

Age is dryness and ossification. To re- 
main young, drink water. Have it pure 
and soft. Distilled water is the best, as 
it isa natural solvent. Drink two quarts 
daily, between meals, by slowly sipping, 
then it will never nauseate you. If you 
have no natural thirst it is because you 
have stifled nature’s voice. The body in 
a healthy state demands water. When 
denied, it gradually succumbs and falls 
into disease. Flush the system night and 
merning with copious draughts of water. 
Judicious fasting, plentiful water drink- 
ing, deep breathing, daily bathing, 
thorough mastication of a wisely select- 
ed diet, individual thinking and in- 
dividual living—in a word, an unfettered 
body—will start every reader of this 
paper on the highway to health, beauty 
and success.—New York Ledger. 

Hot Water in the Diseases of Infants. 
—In cases where there is non-assimila- 
tion of food, accompanied by vomiting, 
purging, and even convulsions, Dr. H. S. 
McConnel (Health) orders all the hot 
water the child will take, given through 
a nursing bottle. In one most severe 
case when no kind of nourishment could 
be retained, and medicines did no good, 
the hot-water treatment was tried. The 
first bottle of water was immediately 
vomited, but the second was _ retained, 
and a most peaceful sleep followed. The 
condition of the bowels greatly improved, 
and vomiting gave very little trouble. 
At the end of another twenty-four hours 
a teaspoonful each of cream, lime-water 
and water was given every hour, then 
egg-water, and finally condensed milk. 
—Medical Times. 








Treatment by Roentgen rays is prov- 
ing of importance in cancer of the skin. 
Reporting four recent cures, Dr. Gil- 
christ mentioned having seen in Man- 
chester thirty-four cases that had been 
completely cured, while Finsen has re- 
ported forty-five cured cases. The ap- 
plication usually lasts fifteen minutes, 
though it may extend to thirty minutes. 
The malignant cells seem to be specially 
sought out by the rays, but burns may 
occur, and for preventing them a special 
glass tube—opaque except at the ends— 
has been devised. The effects vary 
greatly with the idiosyncracies of the 
patients. 





Tuberculosis—As a cough mixture try 
fiuid extract of guaiacum one ounce, fluid 
extract of stillingia one ounce, sweet 
spirits of niter one-half ounce, paregoric 
one-half ounce, fluid extract of gelsem- 
ium twenty-five drops, bromide potash 
two drams, syrup simplex, quantity suf- 
ficient to make twelve ounces. Dose 
one teaspoonful every three hours. 





Erysipelas.—Try carbolic acid, tincture 
of iodine, alcoholis—one-half dram each; 
oil of terebinthinae one dram and gylc- 
erine one-half dram. Use as an external 
application only. Every two hours the 
erysipelatous part may be painted with 
this liquid as well as a small zone of the 
surrounding healthy tissues and _ the 
whole covered with aseptic gauze. 





“He liveth most who loveth most.” 
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2 GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 


Prof. Bailey on Orchard Tillage. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
State Fruit Growers, Prof. Bailey spoke 
on orchard tillage, says Rural New 
Yorker. During the past year a cur- 
rent has set in against clean tillage. He 
eensidered it a fundamental principle of 
orcharding. There is no one best meth- 
od of working the land. What is best 
for one location may not be suited to 
another. Whatever method is easiest, 
cheapest and most fruitful of results is 
the one to use. Tillage is stirring the 
land for the land’s sake The old meth- 
ods were to open the land to put in the 
seed, stir it to root out the weeds, and 
dig it up again to get out the crops. Now 
we till to make land more productive, 
lessen insects and fungus diseases, save 
moisture, and render plant food availa- 
ble. Clean tillage is faulty unless veg- 
etable matter is put into the soil. Cov- 
er cropping is an element of tillage. In 
California tillage is the rule. They need 
to save moisture. The Bay of Fundy 
district does not need California prac- 
tices. Objections raised against clean til- 
lage are: It makes great labor on heavy 
or strong soil, induces too vigorous 
growth, causes washing of the land, 
and lessens quality and color of fruit. If 
loss of color and quality was the usual 
result of clean tillage, that would be 
enough to condemn it; but in 
some cases tilled orchards show 
improvement in these matters. The 
objections to sod are: Expense of mois- 
ture, surface rooting of trees, shielding 
insects and diseases, tempting to remove 
a crop of hay from the orchard, and in- 
ducing shiftless methods. There is a 
compromise between these two systems. 
Climate and soil conditions determine 
what orchard practices should be. In 
Mr. Hitchings’s orchard the soil is rich 
and deep. He has the finest sod and the 
finest fruit. In such soil apples will 
grow, sod or no sod. 





Waterproofing Boots at Home. 


Charles F. Miller, of Kansas City, Mo., 
is a public benefactor. He tells the 
readers of the Scientific American in a 
short letter how to render leather boots 
waterproof. The information is particu- 
larly valuable at this time of year, when 
it is often necessary to work out of 
doors in snow and slush. Mr. Miller 
says: 

“T have for the last five years used 
successfully a dressing for leather boots 
and shoes composed of oil and india 
rubber, keeping out moisture and unin- 
jurious to the leather applied, leaving 
same soft and pliable. To prepare same 
heat in an iron vessel either fish oil, cas- 
tor oil or even tallow to about 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; then add, cut into 
small pieces, vulcanized or raw _ india 
rubber, about one-fifth of the weight of 
the oil, gradually stirring the same with 
a woden spatula until the rubber is com- 
pletely dissolved in the oil. Lastly, add 
to give it color a small amount of print- 
er’s ink. Pour into a suitable vessel and 
let cool. One or two applications of this 
are sufficient to thoroughly waterproof a 
pair of boots or shoes for a season. Boots 
or shoes thus dressed will take common 
shoe blacking with the greatest facility.” 
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Pruning.—Limbs to be removed should 
be cut off as smoothly as possible with 
a sharp saw and as close to the main 
stem as possible. When a limb enters 
a shoulder at the trunk, the cut should 
be as close to the former as possible, 
yet never through it. There should 
never be any stump left, because the 
cambium dies back and when the stump 
decays there is a hole left which is apt 
to cause the trunk of the tree to rot and 
become hollow. Torn wounds are a 
source of danger to a tree. If large limbs 
are to be removed, which should never 
happen in good pruning, there is danger 
of the weight of the limb tearing the 
bark. To avoid this cut from below 
first and meet this cut with one from 
above or, if this cannot be done, cut off 
the limb a foot from the tree and re- 
move the stub. Large wounds should be 
smeared over with tar or thick paint to 
keep out moisture. It is very import- 
ant that the healing process should start 
soon after the wound is made, otherwise 
the cambium will be killed back quite a 
distance from the exposed surface and 
healing will be greatly retarded. For this 
reason pruning should be avoided in 
cold, particularly frosty weather. In 
spring the cambium is active and wounds 
made at this time start to heal at once 
and there is little or no dying back of the 
cambium. 
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A Newcastle man, who seldom attends 
church services, was persuaded to hear 
a sermon last Sunday, and was much im- 
pressed. “You are never too old to 


learn,” he remarked confidentially to a 
friend. “Now, I always thought Sodom 
and Gomorrah were husband and wife, 
and I find they were nothing but cities.” 
—American Weekly. 








The Harvest. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Wal- 
ter Scott Haskell. 

(Suggested from conversation with an 

atheist.) 

“There is no God,” the atheist said, 

“No after life when man is dead; 

No thing they call immortal soul; 

The light snuffed out, no after goal. 

All, all is wrapped in this dull clay; 

A flower, born to fade away; 

A functioned breath by Nature’s change— 

Her labyrinths are wondrous strange!” 


The atheist died, his soul took flight 
And wandered in the realms of night, 
A ship at random on life’s sea— 

As a man thinketh, so is he. 





On Wasting Time, 

Time flies. This is a trite saying. We 
do not always realize its truth. A 
young man starts out in life with high 
hopes and strong ambition. The years 
ahead of him look long years to him. 
The day of his achievement seems in a 
far distant future. But the years pass, 
each succeeding one more swiftly than 
its predecessor. Soon he finds the time 
becoming short in which he may ac- 
complish his plans. In work or pleasure 
changes come, and the time has flown 
so fast that account of it cannot be 
taken. When one comes to middle life 
a year is scarce begun before it is gone. 
It is now that one begins to be im- 
pressed with the truth, time flies. The 
old world, the sun and moon and stars 
go on evenly in their courses; their 
pace is not changed. Yet how dif- 
ferent to the one who, instead of seeing 
a summit to attain, looks down rather 
than up, and sees in the near distance 
the brink of a dark river which he is 
rapidly nearing. 

Youth cannot too highly value the 
years, the months, the days—even the 
hours—as they pass. Each day is a 
step toward age. Do not waste _ time. 
Do not fritter your days away in folly 
that is worse than purposeless. One can- 
not be working or engaged upon serious 
matters all the time. Recreation and 
amusements have their place. With 
many people there are hours each day 
just frittered away. Instead of doing 
things heartily, whether it be study, 
work or play, they idle along. The old 
adage of school day fame is good long 
after school days are past.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


CO. 


Beauties of the Mountain Ash. 


A letter from a Brooklyn correspon- 
dent wishes to know if the mountain 
ash is a native of Central New York. 
The mountain ash is found wild all over 
New York State and from the northern 
lakes as far south as Florida. It ap- 
pears in twenty or thirty different va- 
rieties, or species, which are much 
alike. The mountain ash is also a na- 
tive of Europe and of Asia. We plant 
on our lawns a strong upright growing 
variety, which we class as the Euro- 
pean mountain ash, although it is not 
the only variety from Europe. The 
different species are grouped together 
under the head of Sorbus, which is a 
subdivision of the crabapples. The 
common American mountain ash is the 
best variety for fruitage, if we like to 
secure the glorious scarlet appearance 
of the tree in fruit. It is also the best 
variety to feed birds. The European 
variety bears heavier clusters and fewer 
of them. You will find a full collection 
of mountain ash extremely interesting 
if you desire such collections.—E. P. 
Powell in N. Y. Tribune. , 
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The angry-tree is also a native of 
Australia. It reaches the height of 
eighty feet after a rapid growth, and in 
outward appearance somewhat resem- 
bles a gigantic century plant. If the 
shoots are handled, the leaves rustle and 
move uneasily for a time. If this queer 
plant is moved from one spot to another 
it seems angry, and the leaves stand 
out in all directions, like the quills on a 
porcupine. A most pungent and sicken- 
ing odor, said to resemble that given off 
by rattlesnakes when annoyed, fills the 
air, and it is only after an hour or so 
that its leaves fold in the natural way. 


0. 





Benefits of an Apple House.—No one 
can understand the benefits to be de- 
rived from an apple house unless he has 
one, says an Ontario writer in American 
Cultivator. It is very convenient to 
place the fruit in, and you are not com- 
pelled to sell the fruit right away when 
prices may be low. Keep them a month 
or so and you may nearly double your 
money. You can keep until April apples 
that are usually placed on the market 
say the fore part of Janus. 


=~ 
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Babies and Birds. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Edith 
Dunning. 


A summer day in leafy June 
A prattling child sat on the floor, 

A birdling chiruped the old sweet tune 
In vine closed nest by open door. 





What the child says in its prattle 
The bird says in its song. 

On the threshold of life’s battle, 
The weak against the strong. 


The child has what the bird has naught, 
Sombre human destiny to face, 

The chirruping bird never a thought, 
Instinctively its song to grace. 


Time passes on, they both are gone, 
Empty both cradle and nest. 

One to join humanity’s throng; 
The birdling its pinions to test. 


Largest Apple Orchard. 
To Cover 5,000 Acres. 

“The largest apple orchard in the world 
to-day is in the Ozark mountains,” said 
Mr. Carroll yesterday. “It has 2,300 acres 
planted in fruit trees. My company has 
purchased 5,000 acres near Lebanon, 
Mo. We will plant every acre of it with 
fruit trees. When the apple trees are all 
bearing—which will be about six years 
from now—we will have the largest or- 
chard in the world.” 

“Do you expect to receive any returns 
from your investment before six years 
have passed?’ was asked. 

“Yes: we will plant 250 acres in peach 
trees. Those will yield within about 
three years if the seasons are favorable. 
The peach crop is not so sure as the ap- 
ple crop, and that is why we have decid- 
ed to plant most of the 5,000 acres to ap- 
ple trees. While the apple trees are 
growing—that is, during the next three 
or four years—we will paint small fruits 
and grain between the rows of apple 
trees. By that plan our big farm will 
yield a good revenue before we gather 
the first crop of apples.” 

Mr. Carroll said the 5,000 acres that 
will be converted into an apple orchard 
are now covered with wild forest trees. 
“We have let the contract for clearing 
the land,’’ continued Mr. Carroll.” Hor- 
ticulturists have found that land that is 
productive of. good timber is also good 
for fruit trees. Whenever you see 
healthy virgin forest that is an indica- 
tion that the soil and drainage will pro- 
duce good crops of fruit. We intend to 
plant fifty trees to the acre. Only Jona- 
thans and Ben Davis trees will be plant- 
ed. Most of the orchards in Southern 
Missouri have trees planted sixty to the 
acre.” 

The capital stock of the new company 
will be $1,000,444. In order to assist the 
promoters of the enterprise the ’Frisco 
Railway company has agreed to build a 
spur track five miles long, running from 
the main line near Lebanon through the 
orchard.—Kansas City Star. 








Grain Mixture for Dairy Cows. 


The Massachusetts station is receiving 
many inquiries relative to the most eco- 
nomic grain mixtures for milk produc- 
tion. All kinds of grain are relatively 
high at present. Taking feeding effect 
and cost into consideration the follow- 
ing mixtures are suggested: 1, One 
hundred pounds bran, 100 pounds flour 
middlings, 100 pounds cottonseed or 
gluten meal; mix and feed seven to 
eight quarts daily. 2. One hundred 
pounds bran, 150 pounds corn and cob 
meal, 100 pounds cottonseed or gluten 
meal; mix and feed seven to eight quarts 
daily. 3. One hundred pounds corn and 
cob meal, 125 pounds gluten feed; mix 
and feed five to six quarts daily, prefer- 
ably mixed with corn silage. Very sat- 
isfactory and economic results are being 
obtained at this station with the follow- 
ing: 1. Two hundreds pounds distillers’ 
dried grains, 150 pounds corn and cob 
meal; mix and feed five to six quarts 
daily. 2. One hundred pounds distillers’ 
dried grains, 100 pounds flour middlings; 
mix and feed six to eight quarts daily. 

J. B. Lindsey, 
Massachusetts Experimenting Station. 

Your picture is very alluring,” said the 
president as the Wyoming people de- 
scribed to him the prospects of big 
game, “‘but I have found from past ex- 
perience that hunting bear with a brass 
band is barren of results.” 

‘We will close all the trails in the 
vicinity,’’ protested Mr. Mondell and his 
constituents in one voice, 

“Yes,” answered the president, “that 
might be done. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of your invitation, but some people 
would get inside even if they had to 
make a balloon to do it.—Washington 
Post. 





The Champion Peach. 


Among the first trees planted, (Mass.) 
the first to ripen good specimens, and 
the earliest in its season, was the Cham- 
pion, says Country Gentleman. Little 
trees only three years from the bud ma- 
tured a few handsome peaches about 
August ist, whose beautiful color and 
white, juicy flesh gave excellent promise. 
At four years they bore a moderate 
crop, which rotted badly on the trees, 
This year, for the first time, a full crop 
has been gathered. The trees, now 
deubtless at their best, were cut back 
fully half of their growth for the first 
three seasons, forming low,  well- 
branched heads, and during the past two 
years when the fruit buds were killed 
by cold, they have reached a large size. 
In common with most of the peach trees 
grown, they were loaded, this year, to 
their full capacity. 

The Champions began to ripen—and a 
pretty sight they were, for no rose is 
redder—the 30th of July. The last peach- 
es held on in good condition the 12th of 
August. For two full weeks an ample 
family supply was enjoyed, the fruit of 
two and a half (one half-grown) trees. 
The largest quantity picked in any one 
day was a full bushel. The whole yield, 
not exact!y measured, was perhaps three 
to four bushels. No fruit is handsomer 
to the eye. Of good medium size, reg- 
ular and nearly round in form, and 
flushed with an extraordinary fullness 
and delicacy of color, these early peach- 
es give one a fresh impression of the ac- 
tual beauty of this peerless fruit. But, 
like other beautiful things, the Champion 
falls short of perfection. It has the pri- 
mary disadvantage of being a clingstone. 
It shows some tendency to rot. It hasa 
very thin, tender skin, which makes 
transportation difficult. After a day of 
rain, when the peaches were fully ripe, 
this tenderness of the skin was more 
marked. The ripe peach is juicy, fra- 
grant and full of flavor, so that its at- 
tractive appearance does not deceive. 
As it is the first native peach fit for 
market, it commands a ready sale and 
good prices if offered locally. 





With the many reliable nursery firms 
doing business in this country there is 
no excuse for anyone being caught by 
the fakirs. We have seen circulars sent 
out by one concern which offers to send 
six cross fertilized apple trees, four 
cross fertilized pear trees, one cross fer- 
tilized peach tree, a lot of scions and six 
strawberry plants of a variety of their 
own and one Colorado blue spruce tree. 
What is meant by cross fertilized trees 
we do not know. Mistakes in undertak- 
ing to grow peaches in Colorado have 
resulted from planting varieties suitable 
to the mild climate of California. It is 
easy to select suitable trees from among 
the newer varieties, as we now have 
peaches applicable to all temperate 
climates. Varieties fitted to endure 
trying winters and at the same _ time 
having the satisfactory qualities to make 
them commercially attractive have been 
developed. Among the varieties select- 
ed after years of experience are the 
Alexander, which is valuable as one of 
the earliest; fair size and _ soft, 
suited for a near market; Hale, Cham- 
pion, Crosby, Elberta, Mountain Rose 
Oldmixon, Foster, Captain Ede and St. 
John. The Salway is a very good sort 
to finish the season where frost does 
not catch it, as it follows the Elberta 
in ripening period. 





Old orchards are a problem. It will 
not pay to graft them. Those worth 
saving should be trimmed closely and 
scraped, washing the trunks with strong 
lye or lime wash. Plow and manure 
next spring. Spraying also helps to ren- 
ovate an old tree. Another way is what 
has been called “killing gradually.’’ The 
old tree is cut back recklessly without 
expecting the wounds to heal. The cut- 
ting stimulates fruiting and the _ tree 
gives a crop or two of nice, large fruit. 
It is then cut away some more, and s9 
on until the crops cease to pay, after 
which the tree is grubbed out. The 
method to be preferred depends on the 
condition of the trees. Orders for young 
trees should be placed now before the 
rush of business at the nurseries. It is 
a good plan to save some seeds of apple 
and other tree fruit and raise a few 
seedlings. When budded or grafted they 
will come handy to replace dead trees 
and for new plantings. 





Abundance ripens August 1; hardy, 
big crop. Burbank little later, not so 
good, but all right for canning. Chabot 
next and through Octoker, quality good 
and good for canning. Satsuma late 
and best for canning. Other popular 
kinds: Wickson, quality good, size 
large. Lutts, early. Hale, yellowish 
green, finest quality, shy bearer. Para- 
gon, more tart than Chabot. Apple 
plum is like Satsuma, October, purple, 
good, America, slow ripening.—G. S. 
Butler, Middlesex county, Conn.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 
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Spraying. 

A plain, practical vineyardist, at Fre- 
donia, Chautauqua county, has dis- 
covered an effective means of checking 
the Jeaf hopper with a solution of whale- 
oil soap, applied by means of an ordinary 
spray pump. The cost is about 40 cents 
per acre. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SPRAYING 


At the meeting of the Indiana Horti- 
eultural society, Professor L. R. Taft 
talked on the Philosophy of Spraying. He 
evid fungicides must be used as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure. Bordeaux 
mixture is the best and safest fungicide 
for general use, and is also the cheapest; 
the application of copper sulphate solu- 
tion of the strength of one pound in fif- 
teen gallons water is beneficially used on 
dormant trees, and at a strength of one 
pound to 250 gallons water can be safely 
used on fruit and foliage. For insects 
which eat the foliage arsenic in some 
form is used; the most common form 
is Paris green, and can be used 
without danger, if combined with lime; 
arsenate of lime is much cheaper, more 
effective and remains in suspension 
longer than Paris green. It is prepared 
ky boiling one pound arsenic and two 
pounds lime in two gallons water for 
forty minutes and dilute with 800 gallons 
of water. The Vermorel nozzle is the 
best and should have more than one 
opening. Extension rods are useful in 
spraying the tops of high trees as a 
spray cannot be thrown any distance. 
Use Bordeaux mixture after blossoms 
form and before they open and again 
immediately after the blossom falls, com- 
bined with arsenic. The second brood 
of the codling moth which hatches 
thirty to forty days after the first is 
much harder to control as the poison 
will not adhere to the smooth surface 


bonate of copper in forty gallons of wa- 
ter. Mix the carbonate with water 
enough to make a paste, then dilute with 
the required amount of water. This is 
said to have proven an efficient remedy, 
is not injurious to the leaf of the tree or 
the health of those who eat the fruit, 
and very inexpensive. The time of ap- 
plying it should be when the fruit is 
nearly grown, but has not begun to 
ripen. 


GRAPE ROT PREVENTION. 


The Ohio Experiment Station has al- 
ready called attention to the method of 
grape rot prevention by spraying, and 
to soda bordeaux mixture as well as to 
the source where caustic soda may be 
obtained for making the soda bordeaux 
mixture. These press bulletins will be 
sent to those who apply. Warning is 
now given that spraying at six-day in- 
tervals is imperative while weather is 
so favorable for grape rot; also, that it 


is no longer safe to use the regular Bor- | 


deaux mixture except perhaps once on 
Catawba grapes. Upon Concords and 
other varieties ripening with the Con- 
cords or earlier, ammoniacal copper car- 
bonate or Soda Bordeaux mixture, 
preferably the latter, should be substi- 








tuted, since the ordinary Bordeaux mix- | 


ture will coat the grape too much. 
Grape growers are urged to substitute 
one of the last named sprays, by prefer- 
ence the Soda Bordeaux mixture, and to 
persist in the spraying until August 15th; 
upon Catawbas one application should be 
made after that date.—A. D. Seloy, Bot- 
anist, Ohio Experiment Station. 





Our spraying ideals have also been 
changed. There is a breaking away 
from the formal, cut-and-dried, black- 
and-white recipes. A man writes to an 
experimental station and asks, ‘How 
shall I make Bordeaux mixture?” and he 





APPLES THAT WERE SPRAYED. 


of the apple. To control ieaf curl the 
cupper sulphate should be used three or 
four weeks before the opening of the 
buds. Spraying is necessary and fruit 
growers are convinced they can no longer 
grow fruit without it. Experiments have 
shown that there is little danger to 
stock from pasturing under sprayed 
trees or even when the grass is cut and 
fed immediately after spraying. 


SPRAYING ORCHARD TREES 


Herewith are presented some interest- 
ing details of the spraying done in an 
old neglected orchard which came under 
the care of the Virginia station. The 
first spraying was done March 1lith with 
a solution of bluestone, the second April 
28th with Bordeaux mixture, and the 
third May 12th with Bordeaux mixture 
to which were added eight ounces of 
green arsenite to fifty gallons of Bor- 
deaux. The total expense of these three 
applications was about 16.2 cents per 
tree. 

Three sprayings were carried out on a 
young orchard, March 18th, April 26th 
and May 16th and 17th. The first appli- 
cation was a weak solution of bluestone, 
the second bluestone, and the third 
green arsenite. The total cost of the 
three applications amounted to 3.8 cents 
per tree. The application of Bordeaux 
mixture and green arsenite is made for 
the purpose of checking apple scab, 
orange rust, leaf-curl or peach and de- 
Stroying the tent-caterpillar, bud-moth, 
cankerworm and curculio. 

A second application of the Bordeaux 
mixture and arsenical poison is made for 
the same purpose and for the additional 
purpose of destroying the codling moth. 
It seems well to use a winter applica- 
tion of a weak solution of lye to trees 
fer the purpose of ridding the trees of 
lichens, destroying hibernating forms of 
insects, and as a fungicide treatment for 
apple scab and brown rot. Such treat- 
ment is given at any time during the 
dormant period of the trees, Experi- 
ments in the winter treatment of the San 
Jose scale indicated that pure kerosene 
with a flash test of 120 to 150 degrees is 
the cheapest and surest winter wash.— 
Professor W. B. Alwood. 





Spray for Rot.—The Delaware station 
Sends out the following formula for 
Spraying peach and plum trees to pre- 
vent the rot of fruit: One pound or car- 


receives the formula which says to put 
in just so much of one ingredient and so 
much of another. But you go into the 
regions in which the largest orchards are 
and you will find that the men who use 
tons of copper sulphate may scarcely re- 
member the exact old formula of Bor- 
deaux mixture. He varies the mixture 
to suit his needs. 

A man grows away from uniform, dis- 
tinct, cut-and-dried, scientific formulas 
in all agricultural practice. We are go- 
ing to spray more in the future and we 
are going to spray less. We wil spray 
more because more insects will come and 
our horticultural area will increase; we 
are going to spray less because we will 
depend more upon alternation, good til- 
lage, and good management, and on 
growing those things that are least 
subject to the difficulties or disease.— 
L. H. Bailey. 





For San Jose Scale.—In_ spraying 
tests, kerosene of 100 degrees flash test 
proved injurious to the trees, but the 
150 degree oil may be used with safety 
under proper conditions. Dormant ap- 
ple and pear trees will stand the appli- 
cation of pure oil of this grade with but 
little injury, and trees of these kinds in 
leaf may be sprayed with 15 per cent. 
emulsion of it; but greater strength than 
this should not be used after the sap be- 
gins to flow in such trees. 

Peaches and other stone fruits, on the 
contrary, should not be sprayed while 
dormant even with dilute emulsions; as 
some injury is liable to follow. These 
trees must be sprayed, with either kero- 
sene or crude petroleum, while growth 
is just beginning; that is, between the 
swelling of the buds and their opening. 
Crude petroleum of heavy grade should 
be used (13 1-2 degrees or 44 degrees on 
Baume oil scale). 





For lice (aphides) on cane, bush, vine 
or vegetable growth, kerosene emulsion 
is the proper substance to use, says Farm 
Journal. Dissolve and boil one-half 
pound of whale oil soap or a quart of 
soft soap in one gallon of water. Take 
away from the fire, and while boiling hot 
add two gallons of kerosene. Churn vio- 
lently with force pump or other means 
until an emulsion forms and all signs of 
free oil disappear. When about to use it 
add from fifteen to twenty parts of soft 
water to one part of emulsion. Apply 



























$1,200 
A YEAR FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


It is hard to realize that the production of crude rubber, one of the 
absolute necessities of our modern civilization, rests to-day on the same 
primitive and uncertain basis that it did 50 years ago; and that the 
source of supply is now more remote and more difficult of access 
than ever before. 

All the crude rubber used in the world to-day comes from tapping 
the wild rubber trees, scattered here and there through the jungles of 
tropical forests. The ignorant and improvident natives engaged in 
this pursuit invariably “tap to death” the trees that bring them their 
golden harvest, because the climate is such that no white man can live 
there for even a brief period to guide and restrain them. This same 
climatic condition has made it impossible during all this half century 
to take a single step towards preserving from annihilation this natural 
source of supply; and these invaluable trees, which could so easily be 
preserved under white supervision for annual tapping, have been sub- 
ject to ruthless, almost wanton, destruction at the hands of the short- 
sighted natives. 













You cannot name any article more indispensable to our modern civ- 
ilization than rubber-=-nor any other article of world-wide use whose 
uses are so constantly increasing and whose price has so steadily 
and rapidly advanced in the last decade. For twenty-five years the 
world’s supply of crude rubber has been spoken for months before 
it has reached a civilized market. 

























The semi-tropics were stripped of their virgin rubber trees years ago; 
and gradually the incessantly increasing demand has forced the pene- 
tration of the trackless forests of the Amazon, of Peru, and of* Bolivia 
until nothing remains but the most inaccessible jungles; and the ques- 
tion of the world’s supply for the future becomes of vast moment. 

As long ago as 1890 our Government, becoming alarmed at the in- 
evitable and rapidly approaching extinction of the virgin rubber tree 
under prevailing methods, sent a circular letter to each of its consuls 
in the rubber-producing countries inquiring into the best method of 
forestalling this state of affairs. The replies, which have been pub- 
lished by the Government, are remarkable for their unanimity 
in pointing to the enormous profit in scientific rubber cultiva- 
tion in semi-tropical countries and in the belief that ¢ 
this is the only possible method to replenish the world’s§ 
supply of crude rubber. 


























Five acres or shares in our Rubber Orchard plant- 
ed to 1000 rubSer trees will, at maturity, yield you 
asure and certain income of $100 a month for 
more years than you can possibly live. Your div- 
idends average 25 per cent. during the period of 
small monthly payments. 



























The Mutual Rubber. Production Company is engaged in an 
enterprise destined to change the world’s crude rubber supply 
from the primitive and destructive method now employed to a stable 
and permanent basis. It is undertaken on the most scientific and 
economic basis known to modern forestry; under Anglo - Saxon 
supervision, and in the most prolific and tractable soil in the 
world. 

We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, 
and we are planting each acre to 600 rubber trees. In order to leave 
200 trees at maturity (the normal number per acre for permanent 
yield) we “tap to death” 400 trees before maturity, thus providing div- 
idends in the same year. 

We are selling shares in this great plantation, each share represent- 
ing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land. Anyone can 
own such shares or acres by paying for them in small monthly install- 
ments. In no other way can you provide a sure and certain income in 
future years for yourself and for your heirs so easily, and with so little 
present sacrifice. Supposing you buy only five shares. You pay $20 
a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period until 
you have paid the full price of the shares—$276 each, but meantime 
you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share; hence, 
the actual net cost of your shares, or acres, will be $66 each, and from 
the maturity period onward, longer than you can live, they will yield 
you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This conservative esti- 
mate is based on Government reports of the United States and Great 
Britain, and is for 200 trees per acre, figured as yielding each only two 
pounds of crude rubber per year—4oo pounds at sixty cents net. Of 
course, if you buy ten shares, your income will be $2,400 yearly, or, 
better still, twenty-five shares will yield $6,000 a year. 

If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small month- 
ly installments, will bring you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then 
bring you $100 A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep 
you out. Send us at once $20 as the first monthly payment to secure 5 
shares—S840 for 10 shares—8100 for 25 shares (#4 per share for as 
many shares as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself not to 
wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when, perhaps, you 
will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered 
through 40 states, who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our 
plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will send it to you immedi- 
ately on request, 









































Our shares are selling above par right now. The price has advanc- 
ed twice within the last few months, and when the few shares that 
remain in the present series are all sold the price will again be 
raised. We cannot promise to give you any further warning of the 
advanice, 


MUTUAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION CO. 


93 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. cD 
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forcibly with a good sprayer. The lice 
may not die immediately, but they will 
do no more injury to the plant. We re- 
peat the above because we have many 
inquiries on the subject. 





Professor Kedzie’s spraying formula 
for the codin moth.—Put two pounds of 
washing soda into one gallon of water 
and boil until dissolved; add one pound 
of arsenic; cover and boil half an hour. 
This makes a stock solution and should 
be labeled ‘“‘Poison!”” Slack four pounds 
of fresh lime and add to forty gallons of 
water and when ready to spray add to 
this one pint of the poison or stock mix- 
ture. It should be stirred and mixed 
thoroughly. 





Secale Wash.—The insecticide which has 
made eradication possible is a mixture 
of lime and sulphur, known as the Cali- 
fornia wash when combined with salt, 
and as the Oregon wash when combined 
with blue vitriol. The California wash is 
prepared and applied as follows: Provide 
30 pounds of the best unslaked lime, 30 
pounds of commercial powdered sulphur 
and 30 pounds of salt, and water suffi- 
cient to make 100 gallons. Heat about 
five gallons of water in an iron kettle, 
and while this is heating weigh out the 
lime and sift the sulphur, keeping the 











arsenic; the residue is useless for 
poison. 

3. The best kerosene oil is safest. Use 
rainwater in preparation of emulsions. 
Use “potash soaps’ always. Soak  to- 
bacco stems at least twenty-four hours 
before using in cold water. 

Before using any preparation, try it 
on a small scale and permit a few hours’ 
sunshine to see that no injury is done 
the foliage, and that the ingredients are 
strong enough to “kill and thus cure.” 

Poisons should be used every time the 
Bordeaux mixture is, as they can be 
applied safely at the one cost of labor. 

The formulas issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture and by the experi- 
ment stations are reliable: but I wish 
to insist on the importance of what I 
have noted above, and also to call 
special attention to the application of 
insecticides and fungicides. 

Many large manufacturing firms have 
provided excellent outfits. In buying a 
pump, be sure to get one of sufficient 
power to produce a fine spray. Good 
work can only be done when the liquids 
are applied in the form of a mist. A 
toilet atomizer would be, if large 
enough, an ideal spraying apparatus. 

Spraying should be done on a_ mild 
day, and never against the wind. Hold 
the nozzles so as to moisten both the 


This is the Auto-Spray, a popular outfit used throughout the country, but particularly 
about Rochester. Empty, it weighs 7 lbs,; loaded, it weighs 39]bs., capacity, 4 gallons. 


two separate. When the water is ready 
to boil, put in the lime, and as soon as 
this begins to slake pour in the sulphur, 
one man stirring the mass during this 
operation. A violent boiling immediately 
takes place, and water—preferably hot— 
should be kept at hand to pour on the 
boiling mass to prevent its running over 
the kettle. Use a little water and spray 
upon the trees immediately, do not al- 
low the mixture to boil over. When the 
lime has finished slaking the violent boil- 
ing ceases, and then the mass should 
be thick and stiff. Keep it steadily boil- 
ing for an hour, or until the lime and 
sulphur have thoroughly entered into 
combination. The mixture will get thin- 
ner as it boils down, and change from a 
deep orange through several shades of 
yellow, ending with a deep amber color. 
Now add the 30 pounds of salt and boil, 
says Professor S. A. Forbes. 


FIVE RULES FOR SPRAYING. 

1, See to it that the best unslaked 
lime is used in preparing Bordeaux mix- 
ture; always use Bordeaux mixture as 
soon as made, be sure to get in sufficient 
limewater, and prove it by the _ ferro- 
cyanide test. 

2. Paris green is often adulterated by 
using material not poisonous; see that 
it is composed of 75 per cent. arsenic by 
dissolving a sample in ammonia (98 de- 
grees test). Ammonia will dissolve the 
S AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. > 

To Sell Our New Mechanical Sprayer. 
Best spray pump on the market for the money. They are dura- 
ble, double acting, easily operated and quick sellers. Bi 
money in them for agents, and to further introduce them we will 


ship a sample /rce to any prospective agent, on receipt of soc. 
to pay for crating. For further particulars address, 


CANTON SPRAY PUMP CO., CANTON, OHIO. 


Book free, telling how 
to invest in the Ginseng 
industry and double your 


money. F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
HON EY MON EY There is money in bees. Api- 
culture is a pleasant occupation. 
If you wish to learn all about profitable Bee Keeping write 
for a sample copy of** Gleanings in Bee Culture,”” our handsome 
semi-monthly publication, and our interesting book on Bee Cul- 
ture and Bee Supplies. Both free. 











HE A. I. ROOT CO., Dept. 15, Medina, Ohio. 


upper and under surface of the leaves, 
all of the branches and the trunks to the 
ground. 

I have observed that few who are in 
the habit of spraying are particular to 
soak thoroughly the larger branches and 
trunks of the trees. 

In short, let me give the following five 
rules for spraying: 

1. Use material known to be best. 

2. Keep the pump and nozzles in per- 
fect order. 

3. Spray thoroughly or not at all. 

4. Know why you spray, and do it in 
season. 

5. Do not condemn spraying unless 
you have done your best and failed.— 
George A. Atwood, in Country Gentle- 
man. 





“While spraying is important, you will 
not secure any great results from spray- 
ing unless the other conditions are right. 
To begin with, if trees have not been 
pruned for three or four years the spray 
will not reach all the foliage. Judicious 
thinning is necessary also to the admis- 
sion of sunlight, and in addition to all 
this the soil must be in proper condition. 
First have the conditions right for the 
development of size, color and flavor in 
fruit, and then protect the fruit by 
spraying. Even in spraying there are a 
lot of details that mean all the difference 
between success and failure. One of the 
most important of those details is in the 
proper mixing of the ingredients. There 
is no necessity for spraying in winter, 
but spraying should commence in spring, 
just as soon as there is the beginning of 
foliage to protect. Give two sprayings 
before bloom starts if possible, and start 
your next spraying as soon as the bloom 
is off. We rushed the work with three 
pumps at that stage, and would have 
used four if we had possessed that num- 
ber. The apple curculio, one of our 
worst pests, gets in its work directly af- 
ter the bloom falls, and that is the time 
to catch it. I prefer white arsenic to 
paris green for mixing with Bordeaux. 
It will clean curculio off completely, but 
the greatest care is called for in the use 
of this material, as otherwise you will 


burn the foliage. I have even seen the 
fruit so badly blistered that it dropped 
off. Another point, and an important 
one, is to never spray against the wind; 
always spray with it. The wind changes 
so frequently that you will find it possi- 
ble always to go with the air currents. 
When high temperature follows rain the 
conditions are most favorable for de- 
velopment of fungous spores. Get your 
pumps going just as soon as_ possible 
when this occurs. It is all nonsense to 
say that Bordeaux mixture will not 
stay on when rain comes. I have found 
branches still covered with the mixture 
at the end of the season, after the rains 
of all summer.” 

“The Bordeaux will stay, but the pois- 
on will not,’’ said President Caston. 

“IT do not see how that should be, 
when the poison is mixed with the Bor- 
deaux,”” replied Mr. Tweddle. 


BORDEAUX SUBSTITUTE. 

Trouble is sometimes experienced in 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, with 
the clogging of the pump nozzle. Profes- 
sor Prilleaux, National Agronomic Insti- 
ture, Paris, strongly recommends sac- 
charate of copper in place of both Bor- 
deaux mixture and ammoniacal solution 
of carbonate of copper, for use as a fun- 
gicide and germicide in spraying. The 
formula is as follows: “For twenty-five 
gallons of the spraying liquid slake and 
make into “milk of lime’ four pounds of 
quicklime; dissolve four pounds of mo- 
lasses in a gallon of water, and mix 
with the milk of lime—this will make a 
solution of ‘saccharate of lime;’ stir 
thoroughly, and let stand for a few 
hours. Next dissolve four pounds of 
bluestone in eight gallons or ten gallons 
of water, and pour into it the lime-mo- 
lasses solution, while stirring briskly. 
The mixture becomes very turbid with 
the gypsum formed, which may be al- 
lowed to settle, leaving a clear, green- 
ish solution of ‘saccharate of copper,’ 
which may be drawn off from the sedi- 
ment, thus obviating all danger of clog- 
ging the spray nozzle and leaving no 
discoloration on leaves or fruit. If it is 
to be used on leafless trees, it may be at 
once thinned down to the’ twenty-five 
gallons wanted, since even thus the 
liquid is much thinner than the Bor- 
deaux mixture of equal strength.” 





Gas Tar for Peach Borers.—Gas_ tar 
has proved a practical and inexpensive 
remedy against peach tree borers. The 
experiments at Cornell by Professor M. 
V. Slingerland would seem to show con- 
clusively that this material can be ap- 
plied to trees over two years old with 
perfect safety. American Gardening 
says: Professor Johnson, of Maryland, 
has used it on peach trees four to six 
years old with perfect results. The ap- 
plication was made at Blue Ridge moun- 
tain orchard, about July 10th, and only 
an occasional worm was found in a 
block of 700 trees the following Septem- 
ber. In an adjoining orchard, about the 
same age, the creatures were abundant, 
two to eight being taken from each tree. 
The gas tar treatment is so simple there 
is no good reason why it should not be 
the standard remedy. 





Time to Make Plans.—I visited a 
friend recently who has a very large 
apple orchard, says Stockman and Farm. 
One-half of the trees that were sprayed 
(one-fourth were not) at least were 
over-loaded. “I fear,” said he, “if a 
rain with wind comes before the apples 
are picked my orchard will be ruined.” 
This set me to thinking. If we spray, 
and spray we must, our trees will ordi- 
narily be over-loaded and as a result will 
in time die of over-work and many of 
literal starvation. If we are going to 
make the most of spraying it must be 
done thoroughly, and if so done bar- 
ring climate we may expect to have ap- 
ples each and every year. This being 
true will it not necessitate the thinning 
of our fruit, and the application of fer- 
tilizers to our trees? California found 
this out years ago. We may not be 
forced to thin out each year on account 
of an occasional severe winter or late 
frost, but it is time we should begin 
thinking about it. In the Catawba 
Island peach district thinning is done by 
severe pruning, but this plan cannot be 
so readily adopted by apple, pear and 
plum growers. Possibly you think we 
are too previous—the time is now here 
to begin to think about 1904 and how 
to goin partnership with nature in grow- 
ing the fruits of the temperate latitudes. 





The Arsenical Remedies.—Paris green 
and London purple have long been in use 
as insecticides and they are good, but 
there are better and cheaper forms of 
arsenic for this purpose, says Professor 
H. E. Van Deman, in Vick’s Magazine. 
Arsenate of lead is one of the best. It 
is not very costly and has the peculitr 
quality of sticking to the foliage won- 
derfully. There are directions for using 
it on the package. Paragrene is also good 
and directions go with it for its use, like- 








I LIFE WORTH THE 
LIVING ? 


Thus asks many a poor, pain-racked con- 
sumptive, catarrh, lung and throat sufferer, 
after weary months or years of untold agony. 

If you are now asking this question of your- 
self, try The Slocum System of treating these 
obstinate diseases, and learn how satisfactory 
is the answer. A full FREE and complete 
course of the four wonderful remedies will be 
sent you on request. 


FREE SAMPLES 


arte, 
= 


> 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS 


Dr.T. A. SLOCUM 
98 PINE ST. NEW YORK. 


“7 have prescribed these Remedies in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases with wonderful 
success." —DR. SLOCUM. 


The CONSUMPTIVE 
can be CURED. 


Did you ever hear of a Master Key? 

The Slocum System of treatment consists of 
four great remedies, each of which is a Master 
Key to certain organs of your body. 

This infallible System of Medicine unlocks 
the door held shut by disease, and lets in the 
sunshine of Health. 

It isa Master Treatment and certain Cure 
for Disease. 

The four remedies taken singly, or together, 
or alternately, according to directions contained 
in every package, will positively cure you. 

Consumptives, lung sufferers, catarrh vic- 
tims, and all who are troubled with any dis- 
ease or weakness of throat, chest or lungs, 
will find in the Complete Slocum System quick 
relief and positive, permanent cure for all their 
ills. 

And this complete FREE TREATMENT of 
Four Scientific Remedies is yours for the 
mere asking. 

If you are sick, write me at once. If you 
are well, write so as to have these most potent 
remedies in the house, in case of emergency, 
for yourself or your neighbors. 

Simply send your name and full address to 


Dr. T A: Slocum, 98 Pine St. vor, 


mentioning Green’s Fruit Grower, and the 
FOUR FREE REMEDIES will at once be sent 
you. 

SPECIAL NOTE — We hope all our readers will 
take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous offer. We 
can rect d his r dies and believe that the Doc- 
tor himself is worthy of every confidence. Simply write 
him for the four free remedies, 

LADIES Entirely New Home Work, making sofa 

Pillows; 88 to $i5 weekly; all materials 
furnished; pocanvassing; steady work. Send stamped, 
addressedenvelope. New Textile Mfg. Co., Eriest., Chicage. 














Actual Results 


of the advantages of spraying are shown in 
above picture. The two piles of apples came 
from the same number of trees in the same or- 
chardrow. The big pile from sprayed trees. 
Pictures taken from actual photographs. 


The ] 
bsst Spraying Pumps 
bucket, knapsack, barrel, hand and power. 


made by the undersigned, inventors an 
sale owners of many new valu 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 

secure os everywhere, we will, upon 
receipt of $1.50, deliver free, by express,any- 
wherein the U. S. sample of our new im- 
Proved NOVELTY SPRAY PUMP, com- 
plete with all hb i in- 


Stops 
6ures full fruiting, and is a model vehicle and window 
washer. Its low price and effectiveness make it 
ready seller. Confidential terms, prices and booklet, 
“Results of Spraying,’ on application. Write to-day. 
THE BERCER MFG. COMPANY 
1038 Beiden Ave., Canton, Ohio, 
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wise. Common white arsenic prepared 
with salsoda is also one of the best and 
cheapest insect poisons. Procure one 
pound of white arsenic and three pounds 
of lump salsoda, Put them in two gal- 
lons of water and boil steadily for fifteen 
minutes or more, until they are perfect- 
ly dissolved. One quart of this liquid 
will poison fifty gallons of water, and it 
wil] not settle as does Paris green. But 
it will injure the foliage if used without 
lime in the water. One pound of lime is 
sufficient in the fifty gallons, but the 
better way is to put the arsenic into Bor- 
deaux mixture, thus requiring no other 
preparation of lime and preparing a 
doubly valuable mixture. It will then 
kill both the insects and fungi. 





If it is well fixed in the mind that 
copper sulphate will kill most fungi, and 
arsenic about all biting insects that can 
be induced to eat it, the way to the pro- 
per application of these preventives and 
remedies is quite clear. Spraying with 
ihe simple copper solution or with Bor- 
deaux mixture before the buds start is a 
good preventive measure. Just as they 
begin to open a combination of the cop- 
per and arsenic preparations should be 
put on in the most thorough manner. 
This will kill the germs of Peach Leaf 
Curl, some other fungus spores and 
many of the bud eating insects. It is a 
good preventive against the troubles of 
all the orchard fruits and the grapes and 
berries too. When the apple, pear and 
quince trees are nearly ready to open 
their blossoms they should be sprayed. 





Will it Pay?—We said it would. He 
went right out and ordered Disparene 
and Bordeaux material enough for one of 
his two orchards so as to experiment. 
This fall he came in ‘as happy as a 
lark,” bringing in fruit. We _ photo- 
graphed both ‘at one sitting’? as shown 
in the photo-engraving on this page. He 
manured the sprayed orchard under the 
trees; not the unsprayed one. From the 
unsprayed trees he got little but poor 
grade, scabby cider apples. From the 





This is an orchard and park rig, manufactured at Rochester, N.Y., which gives good satisfaction. This is 
furnished with larger tank and further equipments when desired. 


sprayed he got a fine crop of almost 
Wholly perfect fruit like that shown at 
the right hand end of our picture, and 
got twice as many bushels as the or- 
chard ever bore before. The trees are 6 
to 10 inches in diameter, Up to October 
16th he had sold from the sprayed trees 
$61.25 worth of apples; from the un- 
sprayed $13.89, and the unsprayed or- 
chard had about three times as many 
trees as the sprayed. He had not (Octo- 
ber 16th) sold any winter apples from 
either orchard, but the results will, he 
says, be about the same relatively as in 
the other tests. He sprayed May Ist and 
May 17th, the Disparene holding onto the 
apples for weeks. Mr. Baldwin said that 
a neighbor lately looked carefully 
through both orchards, knowing all the 
facts, and remarked to him: “You will 
not be the only man in Newburg town- 
ship who will spray his apples next 
year.” In fact, several neighbors said 
the same in substance. We hope they 
and many others of our readers will keep 
their good resolutions. A certain awful 
place is said to be “paved with good reso- 
lutions’—broken. All the great and suc- 
cessful orchardists now spray and man- 
ure and cultivate or mulch with care. 





Notes on the Seale by Professor H. P. 
Gould. 


Whale oil soap used at the rate of 2 
pounds to a gallon of water will kill the 
San Jose scale, but its use is more or less 
restricted on account of its consistency 
When cold, and from the fact that it in- 
jures the foliage and buds if they are 
in other than a dormant conditioa. 

Kerosene applied at the rate of one 
part kerosene to four of water will de- 
Stroy the scale. The results of spray- 
ing in the spring, compared with those 
obtained from late fall or early winter, 
indicate that the scale is more suscepti- 
ble to the action of insecticides in the 
Spring than it is in the fall. 

Whale-oil soap in solution may be ap- 
plied by means of a pump while it is hot, 
but after it becomes cold a brush or 
Some similar implement is necessary to 








do thorough work. A spray pump with 
kerosene attachment is the most con- 
venient apparatus for applying kerosene. 

There are several insects and fungus 
enemies of the scale, but it is yet doubt- 
ful if they are of much economic import- 
ance in the north. The San Jose scale 
does not seem to be very difficult to kill 
when insecticides are brought in contact 
with it. The difficulty arises chiefly 
from the fact that the scales are often 
more or less protected by the roughed 
bark, crevices and other natural condi- 
tions of the host, and from the rapid in- 
crease of the pest. 


paramount importance, 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
—Tennyson. 


iii 


A magnificent oak tree at Athens, Ga., 





not only owns itself, but possesses other 
Great care and thoroughness are of property. 


is thoroughly well done and frequently his childhood, played around its massive 
repeated, satisfactory results may be trunk and in later years grew to love it 


expected. 





almost as he would his own child. Fear- 
ing that after his death the old oak 


For Canker Worm.—Mr. Roundtree would fall into the hands of persons who 
had never sprayed before and probably would destroy it, he recorded a deed 
would not this year had it not been for conveying to the tree “entire possession 
the canker worms, which defoliated an of itself and of land within eight feet of 
old orchard and threatened two younger it on all sides.” 


ones. He now reports that he will spray 
early and often next year, going after 


©. 





Mr. Softleigh—I don’t think I shall ever 


codling moth, canker worms, scab, and marry. Matrimony is too much of a lot- 
everything else which attacks leaves or tery. 


fruit. 

The trees which were sprayed with 
paris green and Bordeaux mixture for 
the canker worm and scab had a good 
crop of fruit, which sold well. Ben Da- 
vis brought $2 a barrel some time ago, 
and Jonathans sold for $1 a barrel more. 
Mr. Roundtree 


Miss Hardtack—I think you make a 


mistake in drawing that comparison. 


Mr. Softleigh—But why? 
Miss Hardtack—Don’t you know that in 


a lottery there are always some prizes? 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


0. 


“There is no such certainty of knowl- 





reports a neighbor gqge on all subjects as one holds at 18 


sprayed and had fruit this year in @ anq at 80.”—Richard Harding Davis in 


section where there was very little fruit . 
to be had. One man sprayed two rows 
of his orchard for the canker worm, giv- 
ing them a good dose. Not finding all 
the worms dead the next morning after 
the application, he decided spraying 
was ineffectual and gave up the job. At 
picking time the only apples he had in 
the entire orchard were on those two 
rows. The one dose had saved much 
of the fruit and had finally destroyed 
most of the worms. This man will 


spray thoroughly next year. And there 
are others in almost the same position.— 
Western Fruit Grower. 





Mr. Toole—I notice that in speaking of 
winter spraying, you dispense with the 
lime as unnecessary with blue _ vitriol, 
but I suppose in the spraying done from 
the time the buds commence to _ open, 
and from that time on, you in all cases 
use the lime with it? 

Mr. Hatch—Certainly. You see the ef- 
ficient fungicide is copper sulphate, and 
the reason why we use lime with it in 
spraying foliage is because the copper 
sulphate acts injuriously upon the foli- 
age; if it did not injure the foliage, it 
would not be necessary to use the lime. 
In winter spraying, it not being neces- 
sary to protect the foliage, we make our 
spraying cheaper by not using it. 

Mr. Periam—You also spray in sum- 
mer? 

Mr. Hatch—The method that I have 
indicated is so cheap, for various rea- 
sons, that we ought to do that whether 
we do the other or not; the other is 
equally desirable and should be done in 
its time, but should be done with the 
regular Bordeaux mixture, and with in- 
secticides if necessary. The Bordeaux 
mixture is simply a fungicide, and not 
an insecticide; and if you have insects, 
you have got to add an insecticide to it. 
—Country Gentleman. 


Censure and criticism never hurt any- 
body. If false, they cannot hurt you, 
unless you are wanting in manly char- 
acter, and, if true, they show a man 
his weak points and forewarn him 
against failure and trouble. 








Teacher: “Johnnie, this is the worst 


‘Captain Macklin.” 


If You Are Sick 


It was owned many jyears|} 
When the work ago by Colonel W. H. Jackson, who, in 
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Don’t Wait Longer—Write 
For My Book. 


_You see this offer everywhere—all the 
time, and every week thousands accept it. 
Don’t you know that I must be curing those 
thousands, else the offer would ruin me? 

Will you let me cure you, too? 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
| Restorative. You may take it a month on 
| trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. It 
it fails, I will pay the druggist myself— 
and your mere word shall decide it. 

No matter about your doubts. 

You at least must know that I have faith 
4 my treatment, when I make an offer like 
that. 

I know what the remedy will do, and you 
don’t. For your own sake, let me convince 
you. Then if it fails, let me pay. 

My success comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves, which alone operate the vital 
organs. I have spent my life in learning 
how to do it. A weak organ means weak 
| nerve power. It is like a weak engine that 
needs mores steam. To doctor the organ is 

useless; what it needs is power to act. My 

Restorative alone brings back that power, 
|}and in most of these diseases no other way 
|} can cure. 
| My book will tell you why. 








™ hi Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 

Simply state which Book No. 2 on the Heart. 

| book you want, and ad-| Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 

| s Dr.‘ Book No. 4 for Women. 

} dress Dr Shoop, Box 410, Book No. 5 for Men (sealed). 
Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


|. Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 

| by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
Writing at home evenings. $7 week. 
Particulars free. Send addressed 

Box 1411, Phila., Pa. 








envelope.. Manager Dept, 588. 








i LENOX SPRAYEF S 
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on bottom of each paddle. 


LENOX KNAPSACK. 


DEPT. 








LENOX NEW MODEL 


Spray Pump. Four paddle rotary agitator brushes 
Cloggage is impossible. 
This Pump is guaranteed to have easiest working 
and most efficient agitating device now on the market. 





bug, etc. Prevents blight, rot, rust. 
from 5oto100 gallons of material. 


LENOX SPRAYER 


4, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


PARK AND ORCHARD 


OUTFIT. 


New Model 50 gal. Spray Pump 
mounted on two wheel truck, 24 
inch tread tire Pump has our 
rotary motion four paddle agita- 
tor, two ro ft. hose extensions, 
Bordeaux or Vermorel nozzle. 





No air chambers to crack. 
Pistons, stuffing boxes or other 
complications to get out of or- 
der. 

LENOX MIXTURE 

Destroys tent 
caterpillar, cod- 
dling moth, can- 


ker worm, potato _ 





One gallon makes ¥ 
Write us to-day. 


& CHEMICAL CO., 
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if You 
Pleas, 





The Deming Co, textures, Salem, Ohio 





They will send you a catalogue and cash price list of the “ World’s Best” Spray Pumps 
and Nozzles ; also a complimentary copy of Weed’s Spraying for Profit, 72 p. illustrated. 





Write address 








composition in the class, and I’m going 
to write to your father and tell him.’ 
Johnnie: ‘‘Don’t keer if ye do; he wrote 
it fer me.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Teacher: “Now, Tommy, if you had 
10 pennies, and your little brother askea 
you for half of them, how many would 
you have left?” Tommy (promptly): 
“Ten!’’—Credit Lost. 








been his ch: 
the U. 8. 


THE PERFECTION SIX ROW SPRAYER 


| ~ The Perfection Sprayer is not the product ofatheorist. Making sprayers has 





ief employment for the last twelve years. He has examined and experi- 
ted with and made more large capacity rs rayers than any other man 


The Perfection Kow is his final triumph. Sprays 


six rows of potatoes or vines at one time. Can be used either by hand 
or horse power. Easily adjusted for vegetables, shrubs or trees. 
Sprays Bordeaux and all other mixtures without trouble or waste. 


Full descriptive catalogue sent free. Ask for it. 


P 1 Bo: 
hajeapeauanis Leo cenafan rag the 


4, Hightstown, N. J. 
Rigg’s Plows and Furrowers. 
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for 1903, “How to Make Mone 
With Poultry and Incubators. 
Size 8x11 inches, 196 pages. Con- 
tains among its many other invalu- 
able things for Poultrymen the fol- 
lowing Special Chapters: I. Start- 
ing With an Incubator; II. Hand- 
ling Chicks inan Incubator; III. 
. Feeding the Chicks: IV. Duck Pro- 
ducing on a Large Scale; V. Broiler Raising: VI. 
Profitable Egg Farming; VII. The Egg and Poultry 
Combination; VIII. Egg and Fruit Farming; IX. 
Scratching Shed House Plans; X. Incubator and 
Brooder House Plans; XI. Feeding for Eggs, and 
XII. Standard Bred Poultry. We usually request 10 cents to 
pay for the mailing of this book, but for the next 80 days 
we will mail itfreeto any one who will mention 
this paper in writing. Better write now, “lest you for- 
get.” Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, lll. Boston, Mass. New York, N. ¥. 
4 PAPER, illust’d, 20 pa; 


POULTRY 3 cents per year. 4 month 


trial 10cents, Sample Free. 64-page practical 

ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
k alone10cents. Catalogue of poult? 
ksfree, Pouliry Advocate, Syracuse, N. 


PER EGG CAPACITY 

































The Sure Hatch Incubator ica 
high grade machine through- 
out, (over 30,000in use) anyone 
Zo can operate them, and when 
it is considered that we pay 
the freight and that the ma- 
chines are all larger than 
rated capacity and are sent 
on 30 days trial, the egg capac- 
ity is the cheapest of any 

good incubatoron the market. 
Our Free 1903 Catalogue was made to order for the 
poultry raisers—poultry and egg record tables, etc. 
A big book full of good things, Address nearest office. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY. 
Columbus, Ohio. Clay Center, Nebr. Eugene, Ore. 


















~ BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR, 
we sell complete illustrated plans by which a 200 EGG $8 

HOT WATER INCUBATOR can be built for about 

We furnish Lamps, Tanks, Regulators, etc., atcost. Big money 

building and selling them. Write to-day for particulars and FRER 

circulat *"How to Make and Save Money with an Incubetor.”* 


Channon, Snow & Co., Dept. 109 Quincy, Il. 


VICTOR: 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 

tively asrepresented. We pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 
1 © uine 


















Geo. Ertel Co. 





EASTERN POULTRYMAN 2225-2! sub, rocents 
“The Best What Is” in 


FINE POULTRY 


Large Catalogue for stamp. 
(Successor to Chas. Gammerdinger.) 


OTTO G. MAGLY, Box G80, Columbus,0. 
The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize winners. 

Very low prices on birds and eggs, a 
uality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpai 
‘or 10cents. Write to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 














$ ] Yo For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 















N’T 


200 Ege Nat en Incubator Costs But $3, other sizes 


a 
equally as low. Over 125,000 in use. Indispensable toanyone who 


keeps a hen. Our ts pi agaiust infringements. Agents 
wanted everywhere, either sex, noexperience necessary. Catalogue 
telling 211 about and 25¢ Lice Formula FREE if you write today. 
GaTURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B72, jambus, Nebraska, 











i| The PRAIRIE STATES 342 
n I TAT. FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) PRIZES 

More made-more sold- \ won 


more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS ,combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 
4 PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY {§Pa., U.S.A. 
































By our new plan you can secure our 
NEW IDEA INCUBATOR at nomina:. cost. 


200 EGG INCUBATOR $ 8 





Can Seve You Money mp ghetemer Address 
NEW IDEA INCUBATOR, Box 109 QUINCY, ILL, 


POULTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 
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" for § 
Free Catalog 





RELIABLE GUARANTEED. 





We sell the Reliable 
Incubator on the strong- 
ma est kind of guarantee that it 
7 shall give you perfect satisfaction, 
or you get your money back. We 
want everybody to know of the non- 
fh moisture, beating, regulating, nursery 
and ventilating features. Send 10 cents 
postage for 19th edition of great poul- 
try book, just issued. 

» Reliable Ineb. and BrooderCo., 
BoxB 48 ,, Quincy, Ill. 

















110 
Yards Fine Poultry. 
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WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 

wer. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send forcirculars. 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Buying Eggs for Hatching. 
Buying eggs is somewhat of a lottery 
business unless you know where to buy, 
says Judge O. P. Greer in American 


Poultry Advocate. I write this article 
in answer to many letters I received, 
and remarks I hear in regard to the egg 
trade. In starting out in the poultry 
business it is safe to go a little slow at 
first, and if possible start right. To start 
right is half the battle won, to. start 
wrong means the business must be all 
done over again. It is not always that 
high-priced eggs are the best. I have 
been “skinned” myself several times 
with five dollar eggs. ‘All is not gold 
that glitters.” As a general rule low 
priced eggs are from inferior stock. It 
is true no doubt that the breeder that 
demands a good round price for eggs 
will usually take more care in selecting, 
mating and breeding than the breeder 
that sells eggs cheap. When you buy 
eggs you have to take considerable 
risks. First, you take the risk of the 
breeder not having good stock, second, 
you take the risk of getting eggs from 
culls, and not the best pens. For this 
reason I would advise every one to in- 
vestigate thoroughly before placing or- 
ders for ezgs. With many breeders the 
egg trade seems to be the most unpleas- 
ant part of the business, and occasional- 
ly a breeder abandons this part of the 
chicken business, but always gets back 
to selling eggs again in a few years. I 
have seen many a fellow get to the top 
with a setting of eggs from some good 
breeder and carry off first honors at our 
best shows. 


0. 
0 


Frosted Combs.—Carbolated vaseline is 
excellent to anoint combs that have been 
touched with frost. It is also good to 
put on cuts and wounds. 





The hens need a toilet powder—they 
are truly feminine and must have it, but 
they are not particular as to the brand. 
Any good road dust will do. Fill a box 
with dust, sprinkle a little crude carbolic 
acid on it and stir well, and if the hens 
are lousy they will not be after they have 
applied the powder a few times. 


The shell of a hen’s egg is made up 
very largely of mineral matter, contain- 
ing 93.7 per cent. calcium carbonate, 1.3 
per cent. magnesium carbonate, .8 per 
cent. calcium phosphate and 4.2 per cent. 
of organic matter. The shell is porous 
and the micro-organisms which cause 
the egg to decay gain access through the 
minute openings. Like the mold spores 
these micro-organisms are widely dis- 
tributed. 


We are not likely to properly appre- 
ciate the value of insect destroying 
birds in farming and gardening if we do 
not take aggregates into account. We 
get at the truth in this business only 
when we make a summing up of the ser- 
vice of birds for the whole season. We 
have in mind one very intelligent horti- 
culturist who did this. He made a 
record of what occurred in this view on 
a tract of forty acres of land, through 
which ran a willow-fringed stream. In 
the course of the season seventy-five 
pairs of birds were counted. ‘Each de- 
stroyed at least one bushel of bugs, etc. 


Eggs Everywhere—An English traveler 
who has visited every nation in the world 
is authority for the statement that one 
food is universal throughout all coun- 
tries. “There is not a part of the 
world,” he says, “‘where you cannot get 
an egg.’”’ While in Western China, how- 
ever, he at first had some difficulty in 
getting even eggs. The natives could not 
understand him and refused to recognize 
the pictures he drew as representations 
of eggs. ‘‘The way I got out of the dif- 
ficulty,’’ he adds, “was that I squatted 
down on my haunches, flapped my wings 
and cock-o-doodle-dooed until the entire 
nation grasped what I wanted, and I 
was simply provided with hundreds of 
eggs.” 

Fertile Eggs.—If one desires to secure 
fertile eggs early in the season there 
are certain precautions to be taken, says 
Denver Field and Farm. The hens should 
be induced to exercise as much as pos- 
sible. To secure this end there is noth- 
ing better than to have abundant litter 
and scatter whole grain in it, so as to 
compel the hens to scratch for their food. 
The food should contain at least 10 per 
cent. and 20 per cent. would be better of 





animal matter. Whether the animal 
food is ground green bones, beef scraps 
or animal meal is not of so much conse- 
quence as that animal food be given. 
Probably if the bones have plenty of lean 
meat adhering to them they are the best 
to use. 


Salt in Poultry Food.—Many people la- 
bor under the mistaken impression that 
no salt should ever be put into poultry 
food, simply because highly salted food, 
such as salt fish or old pickled meat, al- 
ways kills chickens. As a matter of fact, 
no living thing can get along. entirely 
without salt, says Prairie Farmer. 
Chickens can always get salt in summer 
by eating grass, which absorbs a certain 
amount from the soil. But in winter it 
is different. During cold weather all 
prepared chicken foods, such as mushes 
and boiled vegetable mashes, should be 
salted in about the same proportion as 
for human food. If this is done, the 
poultry will be both healthier and more 
productive. 

The dimensions in length and width 
would of course be determined by the 
number of incubators to be accom- 
modated. I do not wish to convey the 
impression that such a room ig a neces- 
sity. The majority of people who are 
successfully operating artificial hatch- 
ers have no such accommodations. There 
are some people, however, who always 
want the best facilities that can be pro- 
vided and it is for their benefit that this 
description is given. Any room that is 
dry, well ventilated but free from drafts 
and in which the temperature during 
warm weather can be kept at least be- 
low 80 degrees, will answer the purpose. 
In any event in this climate it is well to 
have plenty of shade. 


How a Hen Feeds.—Observe how the 
hens feed when out on the range. It is 
first a blade of grass or a leaf clover, 
then a short chase for a grasshopper or 
cricket. She now discovers a soft spot 
in the soil which she now believes worth 
investigating, and sets to work with the 
mining tools nature has given her with 
a view of finding out if it is ‘pay dirt.” 
A fuzzy weed head is in her path and 
she stops to shatter down a few of the 
ripened seeds. She is drawn away from 
this repast by another grasshopper, 
which springs down in front of her and 
jumps away again just in time to save 
himself from the dash which she has 
made at him. In place of the grasshop- 
per which she didn’t get she nips another 
clover leaf or blade of grass. Thus the 
hen feeds a little at a time and consum- 
ing hours in obtaining a full meal. It 
seems that people who see this every day 
might know that throwing down a meas- 
ure of shelled corn on a bare spot is not 
the way to feed the hens. And those 
who do this receive conclusive proof that 
there is something wrong with their 
feeding during the time of year when 
the hen has no choice of food, but must 
live on what is given her by the owner. 


Methods With Chicks.—About January 
15th, I hatched 145 chicks from 220 eggs 
in a Cyphers incubator; 100 of the eggs 
gave 45 chicks, and 120 (from another 
party) gave 100 chicks. I found 2 chicks 
dead in the incubator. They were taken 
out on the third day. On the fourth 
day 11 died, on the fifth 11, on the sixth 
23, on the seventh 30, on the eighth 61, 
and the remainder the next day. They 
were fed (one feed) first on a baked 
johnny cake made of meal one-half, 
bran one-half, scrap 25 per cent., and 
grated vegetables. Subsequent feeds 
were “Force.” They at all times had 
fresh water and clean gravelly sand; 
brooders were kept between 95 and 100 
degrees. On dissecting them everything 





appeared normal except the liver, which 
was large and light, with reddish digs. 
colorations, and the gall bladder which 
was very full and large, so full that the 
contents sweated through and staineg 
the side so it was noticeable before 
opening the birds. The yolk sack wag 
about the size of a filbert. Were feq 
first on the fifth day. The trouble jg 
in the breeding stock, I think, and as | 
have another lot of eggs from the same 
parties due to hatch February 4th, [ 
would like to know if I can do anything 
to save the chicks which I expect to 
hatch then. Is there any medicine 
which would relax the duct leading to 
the gall bladder? 

Reply by Farm Poultry.—I don’t 
think this trouble is in the breeding 
stock, or that medicine to accomplish 
the object of Mr. L’s last question ig 
what is needed. When the yolk is not 
absorbed the death of the chick is only 
a question of time. Why the yolk is not 
absorbed in any particular instance is 
not easily answered. 


“Why are the Barred Plymouth Rocks 
so popular?” asks Baltimore Sun. 

Because they have won their way to 
popularity on their general-utility merit, 

Because they are generally preferred 
by the extensive broilers raisers. 

Because chicks are ready for the table 
at almost any stage of growth, requir- 
ing no special preparation or forcing. 

Because they come nearer to filling 
the bill for a ‘‘general-purpose breed” 
than any other variety. 

Because the Barred Plymouth Rock is 
a safe rock for any farmer to start the 
poultry business on. 

Because there are more _ present-day 
pilgrims rallying around the Plymouth 
Rock than any other breed of poultry. 

Because the majority of poultry breed- 
ers who land on the Plymouth Rock 
speedily become satisfied with the sit- 
uation. 

Because with proper management 
there is no other variety of fowls that 
will lay as many eggs in winter. Win- 
ter eggs are what makes poultry raising 
profitable. 

Because they are the happy medium- 
sizers between the heavy breeds and the 
small ones, making an ideal-size roaster 
for the average-sized family. 

Because they seem to thrive in all cli- 
mates and are hardy, thrifty and vig- 
orous. 

Because they are always dressed in 
business suits that look -well in the 
poultry yard and also in the show coops. 

Because no other variety has so gen- 
erally been tested and given such uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


"big Hatches 


That’s the test of an 
incubator and that’s 
the record of the 


SUCCESSFUL. 


Don’t experiment. Get a 
time tried ard proved in- 
cubator. The Successful 
not only hatches perfectly, 
but it will last a life-time— 
does not swell nor shrink. 
Get our big incubator book 
(156 pages) free. Other 
catalogues in 4 languages. 
Des Moines Inch. 
ompany, 
Dept. 16 Des Moines, I 
Pent.l6, Buffalo, NY. 
ie £e. 
NATURAL HEN !itators ao 
the way that Nature taught. Beats artificial incubators 
andthe old way ofsetting hens. Indispensable to any- 
one who keeps a hen. Over 125,000 now y use. 200 egg 
size costs only $3.00. Othersizes equally as low. 
Agents wanted. Catalog and 26ce Lice 
Formula FREE, if you write to-day. 
Natural Hen Incubator Co. 
B 72, Columbus, Neb. 
Patents protected against infringements. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


The Popular Leghorn. — The acknowledged 


the practical egg laying breeds is the Leghorn, when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number of marketable eggs pro- 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady production, 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
sume is put to good purpose. Price of B. P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, and S.C.Brown Leghorns, all one price as follows: 


No Cockerels for sale except with Trios. Pullets, $2.50 each ; Trios, $6.00. 


Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COZ7KPANY, 


$ Youitry Department. ROCHESTER, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
“ Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘* All Round Fowl,” the “‘ Old Reli- 





is the bird for b , and d by many the 


best fowl for farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. Asa far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘‘ When you kill one you’ve got 
something.’ 


? 





WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known iJaree size, good layers, 


prized for its meat. The New York markets will, 


in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 


on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 


no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualites, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
: ‘ no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, e ‘4 laying propensities, and desira- 
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What’s the Matter?—Not long ago we 
had occasion to call on a poultry keeper 
who several times during the winter has 
complained because his hens were not 
jaying, although so far as he could set, 
there was no reason why they should not 
be, says Farm Poultry. Before we came 
away we learned that in various ways 
the regular care of the poultry had been 
neglected. The owner of the plani con- 
sidered these neglects unavoidable, be- 
cause they came in the line of work in- 
cidental to the work with poultry, and 
had to be done at the time or not done 
at all. To do them meant perhaps in 
one case an extra compensation, in an- 
other a possible saving; but, as_ condi- 
tions were, to do these incidental things 
meant a measure of neglect of the poul- 
try. The result was that the hens hard- 
ly laid at all. 

Not long after we called on another 
poultryman whose stock of hens is a lit- 
tle larger than that of the first man, and 
found him very well satisfied with the 
world and his hens, as well he might be, 
for they were bringing him in five or six 
dollars a day for eggs, and certainly 
were not costing him half as much for 
feed, and he was doing all the work of 
caring for the hens, and other farm 
work also, himself. 

This man has not nearly so well ar- 
ranged a plant as the other, and in many 
respects his methods would generally be 
considered inferior, but he makes it a 
point to see that his system, such as it is, 
is carried on with regularity and thor- 
oughness. He does not allow the inci- 
dental things to interfere with the care 
of the hens from which he derives his 
principal income. 





The farmer needs good poultry for his 
own table as well as any one, and I 
doubt if there are many farmers who do 
not sell more or less eggs during the 
spring and summer, says American 
Poultry Journal. So why not keep some 
good, straight breed, so as to have a 
nice lot of eggs of uniform size and color. 
You will be able to get more money for 
them than for a mixed up lot. There 
are a great many advantages in keeping 
only pure bred stock, and the longer I 
am in the poultry business the stronger 
I become convinced of the fact. Get 
rid of your culls and scrubs; they are 
only fit for the pot. Twenty-five good 
pure-bred fowls are worth 100 such as 
are commonly kept on many farms. The 
farmer must go in for quality, not quan- 
tity, and until he does this he can not 
hope to make much headway with poul- 
try. I would hardly advise the farmer 
to go into expensive stock with the idea 
of breeding prizewinners unless he is in- 
terested in this line. Then there is no 
one better suited for the business than 
he is, for with all of his broad acres, 
with orchards and grass for the birds 
to run over, he is abl2 to breed those 
that will have strong constitutions, 
be vigorous and active. Unlike those 
that are bred and raised in villages and 
in suburbs of cities, confined in pens all 
their lives only large enough for a roost- 
ing place, many of them with no shade 
or grass, to run in or pick off, nothing 
but bare ground baked hard like the cen- 
ter of the highway. But because the 
farmer has plenty of territory for the 
fowls to forage over he should not think 
that they will take care of themselves. 


















and securely clamped together. 


which must bear it. 


durable. 


WRITE 


of 1903. It contains 125 pictures to show you 


write for it. 





They would probably live all right dur- 
ing the summer season if given no fur- 
ther care than to turn them out, but 
no profit comes from this kind of treat- 
ment. They should be_ so managed 
that, in addition to making their own 
living, they will contribute something to 
the owner also. 

A Nail Box.—The American Agricul- 
turist says: This is one of the little 
things that seems to fill a pretty big 
place in the home after it once comes. 
Make a box any size desired, but be care- 
ful not to use wood that is too thin, 
although it is well to have it of light 
weight—about three-quarters of an inch 
thick is right for the body of the box. 
A convenient shape is similar to a 
knifebox, only with straight sides, say 
about four inches deep and longer than 
it is wide. Have a partition, running 
through the center lengthwise. Have 
the middle of this partition taller than 
the sides and ends of the box, so a 
handle can be cut through it. Use half- 
inch wood for the little partitions. Put 
in as many as fancied. Have them run 
crosswise from the long partition to the 
sides, thus forming little compartments. 
These spaces can be varied in size so 
that the smallest nails won’t be given as 
much room as the largest ones. 











“Don’t you think,’ said the generous- 
minded man, “that you would feel more 
kindly toward your political rival if you 
could imagine yourself in his place?” 

“My dear sir,” answered the energetic 
man, “mere imagination won’t do. I’m 
going to put myself in his place if it can 
possibly be managed. He has one of the 
best places in the government service.” 





them this unusual order. 


possible strength with the least material. 


100 cars of material. 


strength with the least possible material. 


We have a book that tells all about windmills. 


done for them. When you read this book you will know all that anyone knows about windmills. 
from the wrong kind and know all the differences. To avoid a mistake don’t buy without reading it. The book is free. Simply 


110 MILES OF 
STEEL TOWERS 


= 7, | 








The best steel tower, like the best bicycle, is the one which secures the greatest 
The Aermotor tower is strong, safe and 
Every pound of steel which is put into it is used to the best advantage. A 
tower twice as heavy, but poorly constructed, would be weaker. 

The tower is a very important consideration in buying a windmill outfit. If the 
tower goes down, the best windmill will be worthless. 


FOR OUR WINDMILL BOOK 


AERMOTOR CoO., 122412TH ST., CHICAGO 


HE largest order ever placed for Steel Towers has 
just been executed by the AERMoTOR ComMPANy, 
Chicago. The order was for 1,200 steel towers to 
support large electric cables. These towers are to be erected 
in the interior of Mexico, to carry electricity from an im- 
mense water power plant up to the mines over 100 miles distant. 
The order for these towers came to the Aermotor Company un- 
solicited. The reputation of the Aermotor Company for building 
the best steel towers, for windmill and other purposes, brought 
When the engineering and mining 
experts, who were placing the contract, were making up their 
specifications for these towers, they found no place in the construction of 
the Aermotor tower where they could suggest improvement. 
some of the parts were changed to meet their particular needs, but the 
design of the towers remained precisely the same as the Aermotor Com- 
sic pany perfected it years ago. 
It was of very great importance to the company buying these towers to secure the greatest 
The towers were to be placed about 500 feet apart. 
The weight of the long span of cables would be a very heavy load, to say nothing of the enormous 
side strain which might come upon the towers. Then, too, the contingency of one or more of the 
cables breaking, and throwing unequal strain upon different parts of the towers, had to be con- 
sidered. The Aermotor Company guaranteed these towers to stand until the 3-inch, extra strong 
wrought iron pipe in the top should bend over. 
least indication of buckling in any part of the tower. 
The item of freight was another important consideration. 
as built by the Aermotor Company, made over 75 carloads. 
could have furnished towers of anything like the same strength with less than 
The Aermotor Company has a very great advantage over 
all others in the manufacture of steel towers. 
It was the first in the field, and had all the 
most vital features fully covered by patents 
before competitors were through laughing 
at the idea of a steel tower. 
tower was designed by mechanical exverts 
who knew what points were essential to secure the greatest strength with the least material. 
The tops of the corner posts of the Aermotor towers are dovetailed into each other 
This makes them as solid as though they were welded 
into a single piece. This patertted device in the Aermoter tower brings all of the strain 
directly upon the corner posts where it belongs. 
do but to hold the corners in line. 


They stood this very severe test without the 


The braces and girts have nothing to 
Because other makers are not able to adopt this 
feature, they are compelled touse a large amount of extra material in their towers, and 
even then their towers are not so strong. Weight often indicates weakness rather than 
strength. All the weight not needed serves only to bring additional strain upon the parts 


s. It begins with the Dutch wind mills of 1400 and ends with the Aermotor 
what windmills should do and what they should be. It tells all that invention has 
You will know the right kind 
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The sizes of 
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No other concern 
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Fruits that do Well on Thin Land.— 
In speaking of varieties of fruits that do 
well on soil too poor to grow grain, Dr. 
Groff says in the New York Tribune- 
Farmer that there is no doubt at all 
that trees have the ability to grow and 
produce excellent crops on soil too thin 
to raise any kind of grain crop. On 
our hills and mountains we have great 
tracts of land which can never be culti- 
vated, because the soil has peen mostly 
washed away, while in other places the 
food elements needed to produce grain 
seem to be lacking or not available for 
grain production. And yet, in all these 
places there are found productive or- 
chards of fine apples. 

In my boyhood I lived in the beauti- 
ful Chester Valley, bounded on each side 
by the North and South hills. The soil 
on the North hill was from a _ nearly 
pure white sand rock, while that of the 
South hill was a mica schist. Both 
soils produced good forest growths of 
chestnut, oak and hickory, but they 
were considered too sterile to produce 
grain crops, and only the very poorest 
people tried to live on either hill. Yet, 
on those thia lands on both hills, where 
the soil was very different, orchards had 
been planted and the finest fruit was 
produced, much better than grew on the 
rich limestone soil of the valley. 

Some years ago I purchased a tract of 
land for the purpose of growing peach- 
es. There was an old apple orchard on 
the place, from which, according to the 
testimony of old neighbors, fabulous 
crops of apples in the past had been pro- 
duced. The soil was very thin—indeed, 
it was too thin to produce peaches of 


good size, and yet it did produce the 
finest apples. When fertilized it would 
produce grain, but without fertilizers, 
none. 

A neighbor has a steep ravine which 
could not be utilized in any way. It was 
planted thickly with apple trees, set 
wherever a_ tree could be planted. 
Year by year wonderful crops of fruit 
are secured from this ravine. The soil 
is red shale, very poor for grain crops. 
In Southern Pennsylvania excellent re- 
sults are being secured with the York 
imperial apple on soil which most peo- 
ple would consider very inferior for 
grain crops; indeed, it does better on 
its native poor soils than on rich grain 
lands. 


O. 
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To Keep Mice Away.—I see an inquiry 
in The Stockman and Farmer of the 30th 
instant how to prevent mice from gnaw- 
ing harness. If inquirer will thoroughly 
mix a little pine tar with the harness oil 
rats and mice will not touch them and 
it will in no way injure the leather. 


0. 


Handy Conveniences.—Doors hung 
with spring hinges, such as are used on 
screen doors, are a great convenience, 
says James S. Frost, Lakemont, N. Y., 
in Practical Farmer. With your hands 
full they close behind you without 
touching. To prevent the hens open- 
ing them and going through by flying 
against them a self-fastening catch can 
be made by bending a piece of wire so 
that it springs over a nail driven in- 
to the sidepiece. A good water dish can 
be made by sawing off a 100-pound white 
lead keg. Two hens can drink from one 








dish by reaching through slats. It 
should be protected by having a box 
made over it and on two sides to pre- 
vent the hens running through it. One 
side of the dish is then open to each 
pen. 





Waterproof Dressing.—A writer in 
Stockman and Farmer gives a_ good 
waterproof dressing for clotn: Stir one 
ounce of sugar of lead and one ounce 
of powdered alum into one_ gallon of 
rainwater, and when clear pour off the 
liquid. Soak the cloth in this 24 hours, 
and when dry it will be found quite 
waterproof. 
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The Manager—Bully! We'll have real 
horses, a real brook, real hens and geese, 
and real hay. 

The Author—And would you mind 
having real actors, too?—Life. 


Jinks—Why did young Pudney fail? I 
thought he was doing well. 

Binks—He was until he spent too much 
time reading the advice to young men on 
how to succeed.—Judge. 


Johnny—Say, pa, what is classical 
music? 

His Father—Classical music, my son, 
is music that you can’t whistle, and 
wouldn’t if you could.—Brooklyn Life. 


“O, shucks!” exclaimed the shredded 
Fodder, ‘I’m broke. Can’t you lend me 
a little money?” 

“No,” replied the Hay that the farmer 
was preparing for the baler; “I am all 
tied up myself, and expect at any mo- 
ment to be pressed for money.” 

















Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Horse 
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mant Stud 
2 SS <a = epee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIR.NC 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all jiniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat. if ,itisinvaluable, ” 


WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual Its than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction, Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etX@Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ES LL TL RT NTE ESE 








Headquarters for Peach, Melon, and Grape 
Baskets and Berry Boxes. 


NO MORE SPOILED FRUIT. 


Don’t can your fruit till you getaC. & 

H. can cover truer. It stops your cans 

SS from leaking and makes your old covers 

as good as new. Sample sent prepaid to 

any address for 15c. cash. Agents 

wanted. CURTIS & HEADMAN, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

New Novel- 


MALIFORNIA BEAUTIES. Mex, Novet 


“ Land of Sunshine and Flowers.” Nowhere 
else do flowers grow in such great varieties and to 
such size and magnificence as here. To give you an idea 
of their rare excellence, we will send you 50 assorted 
kinds, many of which you have probably never seen, but 
which will thrive anywhere and bloom perpetually, for only six 
2c. stamps. Worth ten times this amount, and will prove a 
source of pleasure and surprise throughout the year. 
CHILDREN EARN MONEY and nice presents by selling seed 
packages. No money required. Address, 
SUCCESS SUPPLY CO., Dept. G. F. 43, Santa Rosa, Calif. 








MPROVED “PARAGON” and “ RIDGEBY"’ CHESTNUT 
SCIONS, $2 per roo. Address, John Clarke Hull, Seymour,Ct. 


| C W NE As good as money will buy or 
els Us Scientific breeding produce, at 
prices that farmers can afford to pay. Pedigree furnished 
with every animal. Start right by ordering a bred sow 
or a pair of pigs. G. S. BENJAMIN, 

Portland, Michigan. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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HELPING AN APPLE ORCHARD. 

One of our correspondents and readers 
in West Virginia has a bearing apple 
orchard on steep, hilly land that is not 
doing well. The soil is a mixture of clay 
and decomposed sandstone. The orchard 
is set in grass and the owner has been 
mowing the weeds and grass for several 
years past and allowing it to rot on the 
ground. But the trees do not flourish. 
Their leaves turn pale in early summer 
and some of them get yellow and fall off 
long before they should do so. Later in 
the season the trees seem to do better, 
their leaves showing a healthy color and 
the apples are only fair, but produced 
quite regularly. The owner wants to 
know what commercial or other fertiliz- 
ers to use and how to treat the orchard 
generally to cause it to be more profita- 
ble and insure its long life. 

This case is characteristic of many 
others. The point is, what to do with an 
apple orchard in rather poor soil and a 
steep location. There is no doubt that it 
needs stimulation, or, we may more 
properly say, more food and a better 
chance generally. There is little oppor- 
tunity to plow the land, because of it 
being too steep. Some plan must be fol- 
lowed that will enrich the land and 
cause the trees to grow well and bear 
profitable crops. 

Within the last few years there has 
been much said and done on this subject, 
but probably more said than done. Cul- 
tivation or non-cultivation of apple 
orchards has been the bone of conten- 
tion. Some have contended and are yet 
contending that there can be little suc- 
cess in apple culture without tillage of 
the soil, while others hold that as good 
or better apple crops can be grown with- 
out it. My belief is, from experience and 
observation, that the tillage plan is the 
best where the land is not too steep. 
What constitutes too steep land may be 
and is a matter that wil) depend largely 
on the character of the soil. In much of 
the southern part of the United States 
the land is so light that it will wash 
very badly even on _ gentle slopes. In 
such cases the greatest care must be 
used in handling the land. Where the 
soil is heavier or where it is so very 
porous or sandy that the rains will soak 
in quickly, plowing and other means of 
tillage may be followed. This can some- 
times be done by seeding alternate rows 
or spaces to clover or grass and leaving 
them so for a year or two, and cultivat- 
ing the other during that time and then 
reversing the treatment. The spaces in 
sod will not permit gullies or washes to 
extend far without a check. 

Another plan that will prevent wash- 
ing of the soil to any great extent is a 
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| 
system of terraces, if they are properly 


made and maintained. This is the way 
by which washing is largely prevented 
on the southern farms. Without it the 
soil would soon all be gone, and in many 
cases it has washed away, owing to bad 
management. The terraces need not be 
high. They may be of earth and where 
stones are on the land they can be used 
to good advantage. The bank of each 
terrace will soon grass over if not dis- 
turbed and by frequently repairing the 
little breaks there need be little washing 
of the soil on slopes that are quite steep. 
From four to six feet below the tree 
rows, where they follow the level or 
nearly so, is about the right place for the 
terraces. 

In the case of the orchard in West 
Virginia the sytem of cultivation, even 
on alternate spaces, or the _ terracing 
plan may not be feasible. I would try 
one or both of them, however. If this is 
not done then the sod and mulch is the 
only way that seems to be advisable. I 
would put on all the manure that can 
be cheaply obtained. I would use old 
sleds to get it on the land if wagons 
could not be used. Then I would mow 
all that grows under and between the 
trees and leave it on the land. I would 
also add potash and phosphoric acid lib- 
erally and nitrogen sparingly almost 
every year. 

The potash can be purchased most 
cheaply in either muriate or sulphate of 
potash, and they are about equal in its 
content and in nowise injurious. A suf- 
ficient quantity for one application would 
be 300 pounds per acre and 150 pounds 
should be the minimum. 

The cheapest form of phosphoric acid 
is found in acid phosphate rock. An ap- 
plication of 600 pounds per acre is about 
right. 

Nitrogen is best purchased as nitrate 
of soda. Two hundred pounds per acre 
is enough for one year, but it is prefer- 
able to make two applications; one in 
the spring and the other about mid-sum- 
mer. This chemical is so very quickly 
dissolved and taken up by the roots and 
so subject to loss that only so much 
should be put on or in the land as will 
be needed at one time. The potash and 
phosphoric acid will not be lost if put 
on at any time of year, but the fall is 
preferable, owing to the time required 
for them to dissolve and become availa- 
ble plant foods. 
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Some men pay small debts for the pur- 
pose of contracting large ones. 

Having a good time is the most stren- 
uous undertaking a man can attempt. 

Don’t think because a woman is fair 
that she isn’t capable of being unfair at 
times. 

There are a great many promising 
young men who never reach the paying 
stage. 

You can almost see the cracks in the 
average man’s voice as he attempts to 
warble. 

Even if a man doesn’t look like a fool 
he can easily deceive strangers by acting 
like one. 

A rural citizen in Ohio has cows that 
laugh. Of course they are the laughing 
stock of the neighborhood. 

It is reported that playing cards were 
originally square—and it is barely pos- 
sible that card playing was also.—Chi- 
cago News. 
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George Washington Kept Sheep.— 
George Washington kept sheep at all 
times on his farm, and gave special care 
to improvement of breeds, and the Clays 





of Kentucky have been famous’ shep- 
herds for 100 years. Many of the 
greatest men in all ages have been 


breeders of sheep, from the shepherds 
of ancient Judea down to the present 
time, and it has required a knowledge 
of breeding, combined with the care, la- 
bor and practical skill necessary to 
make sheep profitable, to overcome the 
deteriorating effects of neglect and se- 
cure improvement of breeds and _ the 
building of better breeds. Progress has 
been satisfactory all along the line.— 
Wool Markets and Sheep. 





New Food Product.—‘‘Dried potatoes” 
is the name of a new product evolved by 
the South Carolina Experiment station. 
The potatoes are boiled, peeled and 
evaporated in a cannery and will re- 
main in perfect condition for years. The 
preserved potato becomes fit for eating 
after being soaked in warm water for 
an hour. 





Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 
two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your’ subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 
$2.00. 


“God gives every bird its food, but does 
not throw it into the nest*’—J. G. Hol- 
land, 











TURN THE CRANIC 


Liquid Sprayers are out of date in up-to-date 
orchards. Dust Sprayers do the work twice as 
effectively at one-tenth the expense. 
THE OZARK DUST SPRAYER 

is the lightest, simplest, cheapest and most effect- 
ive of all; weighs but 17 pounds loaded. Write 
for booklet. HALDEMAN MFG. CO., 109 Sanford 
Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 




















SAVE THE FRUIT 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Large and small farms, country estates, dairy and fruit 
farms. Colonial mansions, etc. Small catalogue free 
Large catalogue, “‘ Virginias and Carolinas.” illustrated. 
showing photos of buildings, crops and landscape views, 
postpaid, 25 cents; handsomest farm catalogue ever 
issued, describing hundreds of farms. 


One of Our Best Bargains. 


No. 1238—Dairy Farm near Lynchburg, Va., com- 
‘emmy | stocked and equipped. 513 acres. Near Lynch- 

urg —— 30,000), and 2 miles from depot on a 
trunk line railroad. 300 acres in cultivation or in grass 
213 acres in forest. Two good residences, one new; a 
new dairy barn having engine room attached, with engine 
and boiler; also an excellent horse barn and several other 
barns ; spring house, etc. Farm thoroughly fenced and 
cross fenced ; level or gently rolling, with no waste land - 
varies from alluvial to heavy clay loam, some sandy loam’ 
There is large creek along which for nearly a mile is 
splendid bottom, mostly meadow. Springs and brooks 
afford abundant water in every field. 


Everything in Excellent Condition. 


Limestone on the farm, but no surface stone, and a 
binder can run over every acre of the cultivated land ; 
adapted to grain but much of the land in grassand clover, 
Good bearing orchard, mainly winter apples, also peaches 
and other fruits. 22 cows, 4 horses, wagons, cream sep- 
arator, large churn, and butter worker, engine and boiler 
15 h. p., etc. Price, including farm and all persona 
property, stock, horses and cattle, $11,000. Reasonable 








terms. Here is a place ready for occupancy. Where 
can you equal it for the money? Further particulars on 
application, 


THE AMERICAN LAND CO., 
33 Kelly Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


1 90 Sample Styles rod Calne Qp A 
Silk Fringe and Calling RDS 
Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 
Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 


} ALL2CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO.Lacoyville,Ohio 
Names and resses, 


We Pay C a ) h Write, enclosing stamp for 


particulars, The E. M. Smith Co., 114 E. 23rd St. New York. 


Magazines 5 5 
One Year for ce 
VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND 
HOME COMPANION, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
All 8 magazines for 55cents. 
Publisher’s price, $1.10. 
Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 22 years. Oldest and best. Cet, 
$100,000. Sample copy free. Cut out this offer. 











for Newspaper Clippings, 


























ORNAMENTAL FENCING 
, a ~~ Ec a 
manship. Handsomest in 
LOD design.’ Perfect yard p 
_—— tection. LOWEST IN PRICE. 
Syiv Fully Guaranteed. Special 
eas prices to Churchesand Cem 
HEBEEH eteries. Catalogue FREE. 
WILEX KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
1140ak St. Munele, Indiana. 


sysiapifted | 


with every pair of our my high grade pants made to 
order for $5.00. Send for Free Sample. 


MODEL OUTFITTING CO., Dept. C, 
156 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


re better and cheaper; no hames; 
will not gall but cure sore shouldevs. 
Sensible, practical, humane. Agents 
| W make big money. Write for descriptive 
J catalog and free territory. 
4 HOWELL & SPAULDING CO. 
806 State Street, OARO, MIO 


















SS 
Send us your adaresg 
and we will showyou 
’ ay ure how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of a3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
BorAL UFACTUBING CO., Box756, Miss. 
Cure These Blemishes 


y 
Spav Also Ringbone, hard or soft 
enlargements, Sweeny. Knee- 
Sprung,Fistula and Poll Evil. 
Slight cost and certain cures. 
Two big booklets te!ling how 


Spli to do it sent free. Write today. 


FINE TELESCOPE FREE 















260 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 









hen 
This large, powerful telescope measures over 3 feet w 
fully extended and 12 inches Sieed; hasa magn fying — 
of about 10 times or a range of from 5 to 10 miles. It ts Me 
article needed by nearly everyone, Farmer, Basses, ‘agar 
and Tourist. They are Brass Bound, Brass Safety re 
on each end to exclude dust,ete., with powerful lenses scien - 
cally ground and me meg Telescopes of this size ay i. 
viously been sold for from $5.00.to $10.00. But we will gly 


troubles, etc., and return me the money, $1.00, within =» days 
— returned. You run norisk, simply cut os® 
this advt. and write us saying you will comply with this 0’ 


° sold send us 
and we will send you the Pillets, postpaid ; wees tae ¥ 





the money and we will send Telescope, post; . nana 
Beeckwee Warner, Dept. H 296 Brcadway, N. Y. City 
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Packer: ‘There you 
are; carefully packed, a! 





» Montgomery 











ago. 


customer's letter. 


prices always lowest, 
guality considered. 


y how the goods arrived. Watch and 


Ward & Co., F'itakison sc, Chicago 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








the responsibility. 


i e which — on — a only 
simu’ Ce Guarantee Safe Delivery 22222 
ready togo. kn oe go 


Now Is the Time to Tink 


about Paint for your house or barn, Wall Paper, Carpets, Cultivators, Weeders, Fencing, Dairy Goods, Bicycles, Bug- 

gies, Spring Clothing, Furniture, Groceries,etc. Don't wait until the last minute. Think what you will Aa? | 

he today. If you will tell us what you want to buy we will send you a special catalogue on that article or articles free 
charge. 


soon, and 


A Saddle was returned at our expense a few days 


Although it had been properly boxed, it was 
damaged by rats before being unpacked, according to 
Of course this was no fault of ours, 
but he got a new saddle just the same. 
of any other firm who would have given him the same 
liberal treatment? Why not buy your supplies from 
a firm with whom it is a pleasure to deal? Ail 
goods guaranteed and 


Do you know 





Send for Catalogue 71 Today 


It contains 1100 pages of wholesale prices and pictures of everything 


you eat, wear or use. 











Mentgomery Ward Co., Chicago. 
Our next advertisement will show es ea 15 cents, 2&2 please sean Catalogue No. 7z 
see if the packer told the truth. — ) 
Write very plain. 
Express Office Post Office. 
County. State. 




















Where Love Abounds. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


As flowers, when soft spring breezes blow, 
In the sun’s warmth begin to grow, 

So in Love’s genial atmosphere 

Young souls enlarge and blossom here! 


HOME. 


Here midst the genial well-loved band, 
The good and precious is nearest at hand. 
To enjoy its welcome how gracious the 


For sad separation comes only too soon. 
ANGER. 


Yes, let the moment’s anger pass, 
*’Twould make a day of sorrow; 

Ay, might a cloud of darkness bri.._ 
Upon the coming morrow. 


GENIUS. 


The gift of God, and manly vigor given, 

And great discretion, men have mobly 
striven; 

With eye to see, and heart to feel, pressed 


on, 
Ennobled, ere the laurel crown was won. 
—George Bancroft Griffith. 


Editorial Notes. 


Reply to N. D. Rasnick, Va.—Yes, 
there are white varieties of strawberries 
but they are not remarkably large or 
productive and are not wanted in market. 
Peach trees can be planted 12 feet by 12, 
and apple trees 20 feet by 20, if cut back 
severely each year, or if every other row 
is taken out when they become crowded. 
Orchards never do well where the 
branches of one tree crowd upon those 
of another. 








Is the roadside along your farm plant- 
ed with shade trees? If not plan to do 
this work as soon as possible. While 
maples and elms make desirable road- 
side trees apples or cherry trees are 
also desirable. In driving through the 
country I am continually delighted when 
I strike a piece of the highway that is 
bordered by apple or cherry trees. When 
these trees are in blossom it is a con- 
tinual feast, and when they are full of 
fruit they are an object lesson to all 
who pass by. The first year I spent 
upon my farm I had many things to do, 
particularly in the spring, at which time 
I moved upon the place, but I found time 
to plant a row of trees on each side of 
the highway as far as my farm extend- 
ed. 





The rural cemetery is often a disgrace 
to the town in which it is located and is 
often appropriately named the grave- 
yard, since in most instances the place 
consists simply of unkempt graves in- 
closed by an ugly fence. In the town 
where I was born, and where I spent my 
early years, an unsightly graveyard, 
such as I have mentioned, existed but 
the good people came together and 
planned to lay out a new cemetery on a 
little hill near a pine grove. Most of 
the graves of the old yard were uncov- 
ered and the contents removed to the new 
cemetery, which is now a thing of beau- 
ly. lf you are interested in,starting 
a new cemetery in your locality do not 
fail to get some experienced person to 
map out the roadways, walks, etc., and 
to plan the planting of the’ trees and 
shrubbery. Do not fail to plant many 
evergreens, particularly on the westward 
border. Do not make the common mis- 
take of allowing individual owners of 
lots to plant trees promiscuously upon 
these lots without any regard to the 
general beauty of the entire ground. No 
tree or shrub should be planted simply 
he a view to the small lot in the ceme- 
ery. 


Fruit Growing on Prince Edward 
Island. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John R. Marks. 


Prince Edward Island is fast becoming 
a fruit growing country. Not only are 
there hundreds of acres of apple, plum 
and pear trees being set out each year, 
but our fruits in foreign as well as home 
markets is strong proof of the keen in- 
terest which the people are taking in the 
work. It has already been proved that 
our soil and climate are suitable to the 
growing of such apples as Ben Davis, 
Stark, Gravenstein, Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Wealthy, Duchess, Baldwin 
and Alexander. In pears I have seen fine 
fruit of Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, An- 
jou, Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, and plum 
trees, Lombard, Moore’s Arctic, Wash- 
ington, Green Gage and Magnum Bonum 
bear annual crops of fine fruit. A young 
tree of Burbank plum is often seen with 
iimbs bending to the ground under its 
load of handsome fruit. 

The people are beginning to realize 
that it is only by thorough cultivation, 
vigorous pruning and strict obedience 
to the spray calendar that large size, 
fine flavored and highly colored fruit can 
be obtained. Although many fruit 
growers on Prince Edward Island and 
elsewhere are beginning to fear that the 
demand for the Ben Davis apple will 
soon be overcome by better varieties, 
still as yet there are more Ben Davis 
trees set out each year on the island than 
any other kind, with Stark and Ontario 
coming in next. While comparing the 
Ben Davis with Stark a few weeks ago 
I found the Stark to be far superior, for 
the Stark was juicy and brittle, and as 
the Irishman said about the oyster, 
“Very eayy to take.” Even though Ben 
Davis is worth about $3.00 per barrel to- 
day in our country stores, I believe that 
any other winter apple would bring a 
higher figure than this. I paid to a 
country merchant a few days ago 12 
cents for a dozen small, tough Ben Davis 
apples, and still there are men who are 
frightened to plant fruit trees fearing 
that they could not dispose of their 
fruit. My advice to the people would be 
to plant trees and read Green’s Fruit 
Grower for advice as to how to cultivate 
and care for them. 





A Manly Apology.—‘Sir,” thundered 
the irritated professor, “hold your book 
in your left hand!” 

The student did not change the book, 
but started to reply. 

“No words, sir,’’ interrupted Blackie. 
“No words. Your left hand, I say!” 

At this the student held up his left 
arm, which ended piteously at the wrist. 

“Sir, I hae nae left hand,” he said. 

Before the professor could say a word 
such a storm of hisses arose from the 
students, as one must go to Edinburgh 
to hear, Then Blackie left his chair, 
went down to the student whom he had 
unwittingly hurt and, putting his arm 
about him, said in a low voice, but one 
which was perfectly audible in the hush 
of the room: 

“My laddie, you’ll forgive me for being 
over-rough? I did nae know! I’m sorry 
I did nae know!” Then turning to the 
other students he continued: I am glad 
to see that I am teaching a class of gen- 
tlemen!” 

Blackie found that Scotch students 
could cheer as well as hiss, and the class 
room rang with applause.—Buffalo 
News. 
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Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 





A Rich Vegetable Woman. 


Twenty years 1go Mrs. Anna M. Fish- 
er was a well-known figure about the 
Boston produce markets. She owned a 
small market garden near Lexington and 
often drove her own produce to market 
during the early morning hours and bar- 
gained shrewdly with the shrewdest. 

A few days ago she died in Lexington, 
Ky., whence she moved from the town of 
the same name in Massachusetts. 

Supposed to be poor, a great sensation 
was created when it was found that the 
vegetable seller—for Mrs. Fisher con- 
tinued in the South her occupation of 
the North—had willed away a fortune 
of $90,000. 

For the last 15 years Mrs. Fisher had 
been a familiar figure in the streets of 
Lexington and at her stall in the market 
place. What she had left at the end of 
the day she divided between two hos- 
pitals, never tak’ g it back home. 


Food Impure.—People who assume 
that the question of insuring the pur- 
ity of food is a matter only for cranks 
to worry about should try to digest a 
report just made by the New Haven 
agricultural station. 

This station has during the year ex- 
amined 50 brands of coffee and found 





5 of them adulterated, mostly with | 


ground peas and chickory. There were 
examined 66 samples of jellies and jams, 


of which only 19 per cent. were pure; | 
94 samples of tomato catsup, 84 per cent. | 
of which were colored with coal tar dyes | 


and 65 per cent. preserved with chemi- 
cal preservatives; 62 samples of vanilla 
extract, with one-fourth of them pure: 
66 samples of lemon extract, and only 
8 of them pure; 216 samples of spices, of 
which 70 per cent. were found pure. 





Women Can Shoot.—That old saw 
about women never being able to hit 
anything is evidently in need of being 
filed. Otherwise how can we _ account 
for the 125 deer shipped through Bangor 
this fall killed by women hunters? 
There were about 5,000 deer in all 
shipped through that city, and in pro- 
portion to their numbers the women 
hunters probably brought out more game 
than the men. The fair sex seems to 
find it easier to aim a rifle than to 
throw a stone, but some of the guides 
look very wise and discreetly refuse to 
be interviewed when the subject of these 
women hunters is mentioned.—Kennebec 
Journal. 
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Newly Wedded Lady—‘I want two 
pounds of paralyzed sugar,’’ she began. 

“Two cans of condemned milk.” 

“Tern” 

He set down pulverized sugar and 
condensed milk. 

“A bag of fresh salt. 
fresh.” 
“Yes’m. What next?’ 

“A pound of desecrated codfish.” 

He wrote glibly, ‘dessicated cod.” 

“Nothing more, ma’am? We _ have 
some nice horseradish just in.” 

“No,” she said, “it would be of no use 
to us; we don’t keep a horse.” 

Then the grocer sat down and fanned 
himself with a washboard, although the 
temperature was freezing.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Be sure it is 


Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 
two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 

















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER FOR 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, AND GREEN’S 
SIX BOOKS FOR $1. 

See these five apples. What do they 
mean? Each apple is intended to repres 
sent one year’s subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. The five apples represent 
five years; that is, the years 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906 and 1907. In a nut shell we 
desire in the above five apples to call 
your attention to the fact that we will 
send you Green’s Fruit Grower five 
years for $1.00, without premium. Now 





|send in your subscription. This is the 
| best proposition we can make you for 
| Green’s Fruit Grower for five years. For 
ten days only we will give Green’s Six 
|Books free with above offer. Write 
| quick. 








ONE-HORSE DISC HARROW. 


Best tool for Small Fruits and Young Orchards. Four 
sizes for Orchards. Reversible Extension. Write 


E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, IIl. 


SPRAYER. 
Powerful, all brass, 
easy to use. Quick sell- 
ers. Treatise on Spray- 
ing and Catalogue of 
spray pumps free. Write 
to-day. Agents wanted, 
J. F. GAYLORD, 


Box 61. Catskill, N.Y. 














IT’S ALL BRASS, even the 
valves. 


THE BRASSVALY 
SPRAY PUMP 


covers the highest fruit tree from 
the ground. Operated much eas- 
ier than any other, and solution 
thrown with wonderful force. No 
solution will affect it. Cannot 
cause trouble, and is always ready 
for use. Does the work of barrel 
pump, easier and in less time. 


WE GUARANTEE IT FOR FIVE YEARS. 


(It will not wear out in twenty-five.) 

















The secret of its power 
is the ball valve. 


Sent to you for $5.00, express prepaid. If not all we claim 
for it, your money back at once. Catalogue and spraying 
instructions Free. If in the business, write about agency. 


MARYSVILLE MFG. CO., Marysville, Ohio, 24S. Main St. 


The SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


BASKETS * 


for Mushrooms, 
matoes, Plums, Cukes, etc. 




















Hot House To- 








$2.00. 
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STORY TELLER 


Our Summer Boarders at 
the Farm. 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
L. E. L. 
CONTINUED. 

Shortly after they arrived, our other 
boarders came. 

Mrs. Hoffman was to stay a month, 
her husband coming up over Saturday 
and Sunday of each week. 

These people proved the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. Mother had 
passed through all cheerfully, but these 
people tried her severely. He was an 
immense German and lived only to eat; 
at the table he proved both disagreeable 
and disgusting, claiming the best as his 
own and plenty of it. (Poor little Ed- 
die wasn’t in it now). His wife was 
much younger and spent the best part of 
her time criticising things in general. 
We were indeed thankful that Mr. Hoff- 
man was not with us all the week. The 
time that he spent with us was indeed, 
too much. He always wanted plenty 
and the best that markets would afford, 
and what he didn’t see asked for, just 
to be annoying. One day when we 
brought in rice and cottage puddings 
they refused both and left the table. 
Mothed and I were mortified beyond ex- 
pression and noticed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair ate theirs between many signifi- 
cant glances. 

They had requested to have breakfast 
at 8 o’clock and invariably persisted in 
coming down one-half hour before or af- 
ter and expecting to find it ready. 
Above all their provoking habits they 
talked to each other in German at the 
table, much to our discomfort, for it al- 
Ways seemed apparent they were pass- 
ing remarks. 

Mrs. Hoffman kept very much to her- 
self, but when her husband came they 
usually celebrated it by a domestic quar- 
rel. It annoyed us exceedingly to have 
the usual peace of our home pervaded by 
their private affairs and consequent 
rackets. He seemed to delight in teas- 
ing me and springing his stale jokes for 
my special benefit. I treated him in a 
scornful, indifferent way, which I per- 
ceived annoyed him considerably. 

While upstairs one afternoon I heard 
him roar downstairs for some water. He 
had a voice like a lion. Ida was cross- 
ing the hall as he called out: 

“Say, girl, get me some water and a 
towel, be quick now,” as he spied her. 

I knew that Ida would flare up at that 
and waited to hear what would follow. 
No answer. 

“Did you hear me, girl?” he shouted. 

“TI did,” said she, turning on him. ‘“‘Ask 
as a gentleman should, otherwise get it 
the best way you can,” and she passed 
on. He muttered some ugly words and 
slammed the door, while I laughed to 
myself. 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure 


Costs Nothing if it Fails. 








Any honest person who suffers from 

theumatism is welcome to this offer. 

am aé specialist in Rheumatism, and 
ave treated more cases than any other 
physician, I think. For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, test- 
ing all known remedies while searching the 
world for something better. Nine years 
ago I found a costly chemical in Germany 
which, with my previous discoveries, gives 
me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the disease 
at any stage, completely and forever. I 
have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish my 
remedy on trial. Simply write me a postal 
for my book on Rheumatism, and I will 
mail you an order on your druggist for six 
bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. Take 
it for a month at my risk. If it succeeds, 
the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will 
pay the druggist myself—and your mere 
word shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the re- 
sults are not what I claim, I don’t expect a 
penny from you. 

I have no samples. Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I never 
found another remedy that would cure one 
chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the order. 
Try my remedy for a month, as it can’t 
harm you anyway. If it fails it is free. 


Address Dr. Shoop, Box 410, Racine, Wis. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 





by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


This was one of many similar inci- 
dents, But time rolled on as it always 
does, and much to our relief the Blairs 
and Hoffmans left with many delight- 
ful expressions of the good times enjoy- 
ed at our home and thinking no doubt 
we believed it and were highly pleased. 

Of course the others were here yet and 
were also proving a sore trial. In the 
meantime, four more were engaged for 
the month of August. Two young ladies 
and two young men. 

“Well I wonder what the next will be,”’’ 
said John, as he was getting ready to go 
out to meet them. “I’m getting tired of 
the whole thing anyway. I had to gu 
out every Friday night for that old 
Dutchman and he always missed the 
train and got here late. Never thought 
to pay a fellow. I tell you, you earn 
your money hard and they get the full 
worth of it.’ 

Mother and I mentally assented to this 
and I felt weak at the thought of more 
coming. John went for them and once 
more we had new people to study and 
to please. I put on my pretty pink lawn 
and felt that I looked very nice. It was 
the dress that Fred so much admired. 
Fred and I had to give up our picnic 
and although disappointed, managed to 
get in several rides in spite of the board- 
ers. 

I was anxious to see the new arrivals. 
As far as we knew the young men and 
young ladies were strangers to each 
other, and we wondered how they would 
get along. 

Mother met them, so I did not see 
them until tea time. Miss Walsh and 
Miss Miller were cousins, nice looking 
and apparently agreeable, although I 
ncticed a touch of condescension in their 
manner that nettled me. “Working 
girls, no doubt,’’ I decided. One of the 
young men seemed very gentlemanly and 
pleasant, the other inclined to be fop- 
pish. They soon became acquainted and 
entertained each other, and I saw little 
of them except at meals. Mr. Wood 
semed inclined to be friendly, and al- 
though seeing little of him we became 
quite well acquainted. Mr. Jackson 
amused nie greatly. I called him “the 
immaculate.” He always looked just so 
undeniably neat and clean, but oh, so 
afraid of himself. So particular about 
his shoes and clothes that he neglected 
his manners. 

It seemed to disturb the young ladies 
that Mr. Wood paid me so much atten- 
tion. Although never saying anything 
mean or hateful they acted distant and 
put on annoying superior airs. When- 
ever they went for a ride there was a 
general racket among the children, they 
always wanted to go, consequently much 
crying and bawling upon being refused. 
Both families went quite often for drives 
and there was always a fight as to 
where they would sit, everyone wanting 
the front seat. They talked about a trip 
to the mountains, but the Jenkins and 
Williams would not pay the price, so 
that was given up with the usual racket 
among the kids, as John called them. 
Finally we got up a party, the four 
boarders, John and “his girl,” Fred and 
I. The day proved to be fine and we 
started off early. Arriving at the lake 
about 10 o’clock we had time to do con- 
siderable exploring before lunch. Fred 
and I were afforded much amusement 
watching Mr. Jackson’s endeavors to 
keep his shoes unscratched, clothes clean 
and hat from being crushed. He persist- 
ed in sticking that glass in his eye and 
ogling about so that I secretly hoped he 
would lose it. The day proved a happy 
one for me and enjoyable to the others. 

To Be Continued. 


O. 
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Personally, I think that one of the 
best places to read is in bed. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound, one is not so apt 
to fall asleep over his book as in the 
post-prandial armchair. While one’s 
body rests its fill one’s mind remains 
alert, and when the time for sleep comes 
at last it passes into unconsciousness, 
tranquilized and sweetened with thought 
and pleasantly weary with healthy exer- 
cise. One awakens, too, next morning, 
with, so to say, a very pleasant taste of 
meditation in his mouth. Erasmus, 
again, has a counsel for the bedtime 
reader, expressed with much felicity. 
“A little before you sleep,” he _ says, 
“read something that is exquisite, and 
worth remembering; and contemplate 
upon it till you fall asleep; and, when 
you awake in the morning, call yourself 
to an account for it.’”—Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, in Success. 


0. 
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Blacklist for Drunkards—Despatches 
from London announce that the new 
licensing act has gone into effect. An 
interesting feature of the act is a black- 
list of hakitval drunkards, whose con- 
victions must be made known to the 
police authorities. These habitual 
drunkards are debarred, under heavy 
penalties, from buying intoxicants for 
a term of three years. 











The formation of wrinkles is, then, due 
to the state of the skin and to the ex- 
tent of the muscular tonicity. This 
double cause gives us the double indi- 
cation which should guide in the treat- 
ment. To prevent alterations of the 
skin one should see that its functions 
are perfect and that its working condi- 
tion is all that it should be, this being 
obtained by douches, massages, and by 
sweating obtained by physical exercises. 
It should further be remembered that 
good general hygiene will retard the 
aging of the skin in the same way that 
it prevents the aging of all of the or- 
gans. On the other hand, one should 
diminish as much as possible the con- 
traction of the muscles of the face, 
should avoid extreme feelings, and 
should, above all, seek calmness and 
serenity, for old age is chiefly due to the 
passions.—La Nature. 


GOOD LIFE MOTTOES. 


Hope and hustle. 

Keep a keeping on. 

Improve every minute and every hour 
will yield a profit. 

If you let the grass grow under your 
feet it will soon grow over your grave. 

The best prizes are yet to be won.— 
Four Track News. 








A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 
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Ni D> We show a few 
og y A 2 of the famous 
(ot oo ay Iron Age farm 


and garden implements that have grown 
in popularity for half a century. Every 
. \one reduces the cost of the crop, 


\ saves time, trouble, and work. 


pacuny were first 
in the field, ¢ 
and are still ~ 
Write and learn what 
they will save you. 
The new Iron Age Book, full 


of interest for every farmer 
and gardener, is Free. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO. 
Box 160, Grenloch, N. J. 











6 Orchard Monarch 


is the spraying machine which should receive the attention 
of large sprayers. It is a mounted sprayer carrying 150 gal-/@ 
lons of liquid. The force for operating is supplied by the mere 
movement of wagon by means of hind wheel gearings. It 
is intended for large orchard operations and is a 


Perfect Automatic Sprayer. 


Driving from tree to tree generates power—130 Ibs 
to the inch—to spray five minutes with two nozzles 
and reach top of tallest trees. It also operates 
automatically the liquid agitator and brush for £ 
cleaning suction strainer, so that vines and foliage are never # 
scalded no; burned and nozzles never clog. The Monarch, asi ¥ 
the name suggests, is the peer of sprayers for large orchard’ op- 
erations. We manufacture m: kinds and sizes of sprayers for 
all purposes. Writeus foranythingin the yoy ty ne, formu- 
las, appliances, etc.,and ask for our Free k on spraying. 


Field Force Pump Co., 226Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 


















































the ht. To lad 
hed mo takes oy Hy 20 Panny #, o~ 
Baking Powder, etc., (on our Plan No. 

79) 19) grvin free to each customer & beautiful Gold & Floral Decorat- 

x ina Fruit Set of7 pieces, we give this tbene upholstered 
Couch free. Fitted with large steel springs. Covered with beautiful 
ig Velour; Fringed on bottom. No money required in advance, Send 
aed name & address & we will send you our order blank, plans, etc. 
e will send you this Couch, Baking Powder, etc., & allow you 
time to deliver goods & collect the money before paying us one cent. 

You run no risk; we pay the eins & willtrust you, Write y. 

KING MFG. CO., ng Bldg. St Louis, Mo. 

CUSTOM 


MADE RE 


Weesell direct from our factory, guaran- 
tee safe delivery - save you iid: 
men’s profits. r 944.95 Cust = 
mace ie Special oy sonal to any $75.00 
Pp Buggy. Large ere f eae 7 
'y describes all our + call harness. arranted two yea 


ae today for Money Saving Catalogue, U. a BUGGY & Da NA) 719, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


A Th Weeks’ Treat: 
FREE For Thin-Biooded People, OX-BLOOD TABLET 
Pleasant to take, harmless to the system. They cure Ner 

















gestion. Blood Purifier and 
Tonic. A great flesh producer. You derive all the benefit and nourishment from aoen tahlets that you would from 
the pure blood of a healthy bullock, Thin people gain ten pounds a month. It costs , w nothing to try them. 
Better send to-day. 10c. postage on the -— a e send Tablets prepaid. 

A. HENDERSON, DEPT. H., CLARINDA, IOWA. 














Tus LITTLE BOOK, under paper cover, gives the experience of the edi- 

tor of Green’s Fruit Grower in beginning and succeeding at fruit culture 
on a fertile but run down farm, after having spent fifteen years behind a bank 
counter in a large city. Those who are about to begin fruit growing will get 
many suggestive hints and words of encouragement by reading this book, con- 
taining sixty-four pages, well illustrated. We will mail this book, postpaid, for 
twenty-five cents, or will send it as a premium to all who send fifty cents 
for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, and claim this premium when subscribing. 
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Horticultural Notes. 
suffers from 





Fruit often rough 


nandling. 

Ashes and manure make a good fer- 
tilizer for orchards. 

Many orchardists make a great mis- 
take planting trees too deep. 

Apple trees should not be planted on 
low lands subject to overflows. 

Russian mulberry trees are the best of 
all as bird feeders. 

It is safe to say that every orchard, 
well cultivated, can be made to pay. 

For the first years of an orchard prun- 
ing is one of the most important items. 

Of all our fruit trees, probably the 
peach responds most readily to cultiva- 
tion, 

Where proper care is exercised, the 
life of a peach tree is from twelve to 
sixteen years. 

Every fruit tree should be labeled. 
The labels soon fall off, but should be 
put on again. 

Packages should be of full measure. 
To fall short in measure is to provoke a 
customer. 

There is no gecret about a man’s suc- 
cess who adopts the best methods and 
works at them. 

The taste for good fruit may be so cul- 
tivated that it will be had, even at a 
larger price. 

Mulberries make splendid shade trees 
for the poultry yard, and the fowls de- 
vour the berries. 

First-class fruit in first-class shape 
will probably create an inquiry for more 
of the same kind. 

A large orchard poorly planted and 
poorly tended will not produce as good 
results as fewér trees well cultivated. 

Young trees should not be trimmed too 
liberally, as too much foliage taken from 
the tree weakens its feeding power. 

There is no objection to selling No. 2 
fruit if it is so marked. But to sell No. 
2 fruit as No. 1 is where the trouble is. 

In many instances apple trees bear 
only every other year. Were it not for 
this fact the trees would necessarily be 
very short-lived. 

Many an _ unoccupied fence corner 
might be growing a tree if set there. In 
afew years it would bea _ source of 
beauty and comfort. 

The bed for sweet peas should be pre- 
pared as soon as possible, and the peas 
planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked in the spring. 

It is a good deal more trouble to set 
trees in a straight row than in a crooked 
one; but they look better and are more 
easily cultivated. 

Thrifty young trees are more apt to 
live than the larger ones. Their roots 
are smaller and more apt to be all taken 
up in transplanting. 

When cultivating an orchard care 
sheuld be taken not to plant a crop that 
requires too deep cultivation or too deep 
digging to harvest it. 

The pleasant days of winter may well 
be utilized in cutting the old canes from 
raspberry bushes and in trimming the 
orchard, 

Fruit trees planted on the north side 
of high, hilly ground are never known to 
utterly fail on account of damage from 
freezing, 

Tear out old and good for nothing 
trees; plant good ones of the sorts which 
suit your local conditions.—Metropolitan 
and Rural Home. 





$15.00 a Week at Home. 

We are willing to pay fifteen dollars a 
week for good men and women who are 
competent to solicit and secure sub- 
seribers to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
in their own town or county. Here is 
an opportunity to earn money during the 
fall and winter. But do not apply unless 
you have pluck and intend to pull 
through successfully. When you apply, 
which should be at once to secure your 
territory, send us a testimonial from your 
pastor, or post-master, as to your good 
character and honesty. 

Address for full particulars, Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





The crop of black raspberries depends 
on the new growth made this year, says 
New York State Farmer. It is a surpris- 
ing fact—one hardly to be believed, but 
true—that not one man in five among 
farmers knows that a berry cane only 
bears once. I have seen men, otherwise 
quite intelligént, trimming up the old 
canes, thinking to get a second crop. 
Even growers of small fruits oni half 
realize the f ct, and leave the canes to 
grow as the. will during the summer 
without pruning or any care. 





Gooseberries.—At Berein Springs, 
Mich., says an exchange, a fruit grower 
reports gathering 325 cases of gooseber- 
ries from 1,000 plants, for which he re- 
ceived $211. As the plants occupied a 
little less than a half acre of ground, 
this is considered very profitable fruit 
growing. 


Oo 


is To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
Business Dairying” and catalogue 281 free, W. Chester, Pa. 





The main principle in constructing an 
apple house, or a house to keep any 
other kind of fruit, is to make the walls 
and ceiling perfectly tight and with 
spaces of dead air between the enclos- 
ures. Still air is the porest conductor 
of heat known. In a fruit house we 
want to keep the heat out, and at times 
to keep it in. An even and moderately 
low temperature is what is wanted. 
There should be more than one dead-air 
space. I would put no sawdust in the 
walls, but endeavor to make the linings 
as near airtight as possible. The best 
building paper should be used between 
thin boards, and if these are matched 
they will be the better for it. I would 
have at least two air spaces of about 
four inches each, in the main walls and 
overhead. Horizontal pieces should be 
used that will prevent any circulation of 
air up or down, as well as_ sidewise. 
Outside of this part of the building I 
would make another air space, reaching 
from within a few inches of the ground 
to the peak of the roof. I once saw a 
fruit house with this latter air space, 
that was the best one ever examined, 
aside from some of the costly cold stor- 
age houses. The idea is, to have a 
draft of air passing through this outer 
space, constantly, when the sun warms 
the roof and the air just under it to a 
higher degree than that next the ground. 
There must be an escape or vent at the 
top of the roof for the warm air to pass 
through. A space two inches deep is 
sufficient, but it must be continuous 
from the bottom to the top, between the 
upright strips. If strips 2x2 inches are 
spiked on outside of the sheathing that 
covers the main studding and rafters, 
and over them the weather boarding and 
roofing, the space will be provided. When 
the sun shines on the roof it will at once 
warm the air under it, and it will begin 
to pass out at the vent at the top. The 
air below will take its place, and as it is 
cool it will keep the roof cool. In fact, 
the roof and the air spaces below will 
be kept of the same temperature as the 
air that comes into the open air space 
at the ground. This plan works splen- 
didly, and anyone-who has never seen it 
tried would do well to try it. Sucha 
house will not allow freezing when the 
outside temperature is ten degrees below 
zero, or lower. That which keeps heat 
out will keep it in.—H. E. Van Deman in 
Rural New Yorker. 
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Ohio Apples.—I am quoted as saying: 
“Get a thrifty growth for three years 
by the best means available, and then 
check growth by growing a grain crop; 
this will lead to fruit-bud formation.” I 
intended to convey the idea that a cov- 
er crop or a crop of some kind can be 
grown to check the wood growth, but 
the crop should not be removed from 
the land unless it is too rich, but left on 
the ground to furnish humus. Your re- 
port says I have two brothers, and that 
we manage the fruit farm of my father, 
who recently died. There are only two 
boys, and we each run our own farms, 
which are five miles from the river. We 
take pride in the apples we put up, but 
we hardly got $3 a bushel for both 
grades. It should be $3 per barrel for 
the best grade, 2 1-2-inch stock. My 
father, Nelson Cox, was not the first to 
boom the Rome Beauty, as it was first 
grafted when he was only an infant, or 





‘maybe before he was born. The origina: 


tree was 37 years old before he owned a 
tree, and he never was in the nursery 
business. E. G. Cox was the man who 
sent the barrel of apples to the Paris 
Exposition, and was awarded a_ prize— 
so he was informed—but the medal nev- 
er reached him.—U. T. Cox. 


oO. 
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The Curculio.—I read an article in a 
recent issue of your paper on the curcu- 
lio, says a writer in Homestead (Iowa). 
This pest begins on plums when they 
are about the size of a pea by cutting 
the skin in the shape of a new moon and 
depositing an egg in the center of said 
cut, keeping this up until the fruit is 
well grown and after. The best remedy 
is to tie a band of cotton batting about 
three inches wide around the tree. Very 
few beeties will crawl over it, but will 
creep under as far as they can and lay 
their eggs on the fork where they can 
do no harm. Tie another band about 
a foot above, a third the same way, 
and none will get over these bands to 
injure the fruit. This will work all 
right, provided no tall fences are near up 
which they can climb. Beetles can fly 
down but not up. Hogs in a plum patch 
are a great help at certain seasons of 
the year.—(The best remedy I know of 
is the jarring method.—Editor). 


O. 
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The United States has 200,000 miles of 
railways, upon which there are 548 em- 
ployees for each 100 miles. The cost of 
operating these roads with steam power 
is $502,600,000 a year; but to carry on the 
same amount of work with men and 
horses would cost the country $11,908,- 
500,000. 








ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 








To Prove What the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
Swamp-Root Will do for YOU, Every Reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower [lay Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [lail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and 
bladder troubles were to be traced to the kid- 
neys, but now modern science proves that nearly 
all diseases have their beginning in the disorder 
of these most important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that 
is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or out 
of order, you can understand how quickly your en- 
tire body is affected, and how every organ seems 
to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick cr “feel badly,” begin taking 
the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 


























for many kinds of diseases, and if permitted to DR. KILMER’S 
continue much suffering with fatal results are sure SWAMP ROOT 
to follow. Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, _ 
makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. Kidney, Liver & Bladder 
Makes you pass water often during the day and CURE. 
obliges you to get up many times during the DIRECTIONS, 






MAY TAKE one, two or three 
mfuls before or after 
sand at bedtime, 
Children less according to age. 
May commence with smal! 
doses and {increase to full dose 
or more, as the case would 
seem to require, 
——— 





night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, 
gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache in 
the back, joints and muscles; makes your head 
ache and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach 
and liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 
plexion, makes you feel as though you had heart 
trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, but no 
strength; get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous’ kidney remedy. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to 
Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect heal- 
er and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to 
medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your 
condition, take from your urine on rising about 
four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it 
stand twenty-four hours. If on examination it is 
milky or ¢loudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your kidneys 
are in need of immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used 












This = remedy cures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
— of the bl: 


Bright's Disease, w ch isthe 
worst form of Kidne 
It is pleasant to 




















Sold by all Druggists. 








(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 
in the leading hospitals, recommended by phy-|regular fifty-cent and one- 
sicians in their private practice, and is taken by} dollar size bottles at the drug 


doctors themselves who have _ kidney ailments,|stores everywhere. Don’t make 
because they recognize in it the greatest and most/any mistake, but remember 
successful remedy for kidney, liver and bladder|the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
troubles. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root/the address Binghamton, N. 
is what you need, you can _ purchase the| Y., on every bottle. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful 
remedy, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact 
their very lives, to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous of- 
fer in Green’s Fruit Grower. 








WITH TWO Sings inline” seianonincet dali seeacmeetinimeneeh 
AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


THIS BOOK FRE 


The essence of many volumes put into a nutshell by Prof. J. A. Nichols, A. M., and H. H. 
Goodrich, A. M. The biggest little book ever sold for the money, considering its practical worth 
and durability. 1001 practical facts and figures for every day li e specially arranged and system- 
atized for The Busy Man. 

The Following is the Table of Contents, in part, Which Speaks for Itself. 
The Hows of Business. 
Success, How won. 
Notes, How to write, collect, transfer, etc. 
Receipts, Different forms. 
Orders, How to write. 
Due Bills, How to write. 
away How to write, present and endorse. 
rafts, Hints and helps on writing different 
Bill, of f Exchange. 
Banks, How to do business with. 
Papers, How to transfer. 
a t, How to demand payment. 
ait How to make quickly. 
Went How to obtain. 
Money "How to send by mail. 
Difficulties, How to settle te arbitration. 
Arbitration. 
ents, How to do business with. 
Power of Attorney. 
Debts, How to collect. 
e 


Points of Law and Legal Forms. 


Affidavits, Agreements, Contracts, How to 
write, etc. Sale of Property, Law governing. 
Bill oh. Landlord and Tenant. Leases. 
How to write. Deeds. Mortgages. 

fl. Bonds. License. ate. Mechan- 
orms. Guaranties. 


TH 


ANS 


USY 
~ FRIEND 


> oe Ee 


ies! Lien. Wills, Lawsand 
The Busy Man’s Digest of Laws. 
Comprising 18 departments. 
Practical Information for Busy Men. 
Comprising 13 departments. 
The Busy Man’s Digest of Facts. 
Comprising 6 departments, 


Computations at Sight. 
Comprising 28 departments. 


It should be in every home; once there you will refer to it many times each day and it will 

— ou many dollars in expenses within one year. Order at once. 

Clearly printed on Super-Calendared Paper; neatly and durably bound in Flexible Morocco- 

line, not cloth; Litho end Sheets; over 100 apt Tlustrations ; ; 256 Pages. 

P 50 C t ‘And 8 cents additional to pay for postage. This book has been sold for 
rice ents 1.25 at book stores, but we buy very large quantities and give our 


readers the benefit of wholesale prices. 
For the next sixty days we will send one of these books absolutely free to every 


00k Free one who secures One new subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grower, and sends it to us 
with their own renewal with $1 for all, but 8c. extra must be sent for postage on the book. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
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Frank B. White, the specialist on ad- 
vertising, thinks that, while the grower 
could not take too much pains in pack- 
ing his fruit honestly and attractively, 
he should not fail to announce publicly 
what he had for sale, says American 
Cultivator. He should also fix the price 
himself, not let others fix it for him. In 
addition to newspaper advertisements, 
according to Mr. White, he should pre- 
pare a booklet or circular and send it 
to every one attracted by the newspaper 
announcements. The specialist’s advice 
applies fully as well to other country 
proaucts, such as pure-bred live stock, 
fancy poultry, honey, maple sweets, 
canned goods and all special products, 
where the demand is limited and the 
margin of profit large enough to pay for 
a liberal outlay in finding customers. 





“You haven’t a spark of romance about 
you, Jane,” said Polly, with a sigh. 

“Jane, having piled the bread neatly 
upon a plate, scraped the crumbs into 
the hollow of her hand and conveyed 
them to her mouth: “Maybe not,” she 
said, contentedly. “I don’t seem to see 
no halo ’round Sam, if that’s what you 
mean. Neither does he look rose-colored 
to me, without it’s his hair, and that’s 
more of a dahlia shade. But if I con- 
clude to join forces with him, I rather 
guess we’ll get along about’s well for all 
that. Halos don’t stand the wear and 
tear of married life, I’ve noticed; and 
mighty few of them rose-colored visions 
is warranted not to _ bleach.’’—Nash’s 
“Polly’s Secret.” 


_ FREE TO ALL | 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


THE “1900” BALL BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER 


A Wonderfully Simple Invention 
That Cuts in Half Time, Labor 
and Expense of Washing 
Clothes. 











No More Rubbing or Stooping—'| 
Monday’s Drudgery No Longer 
to Be Dreaded. 


Every Household in the Land Can 
Have One FREE. | 





In order to prove to the most skeptical that the “1900” 
Ball-Bearing Family Washer is unquestionably the great- | 
est Home Labor Saving Machine ever invented, we will | 
send you one absolutely free without deposit or ‘advance 
payment of any kind, freight paid, on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, | 
If you like it, you can pay for it either in cash or on the | 
installment pli an at the end of the 30 days’ trial. If you | 


don’t like it, all you have to do is to ship it back to us at | 
our expense, 
tions w hatev er, 
‘The “‘1900”’ Ball-Bearing Washer is unquestionably the 
greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for a 
It is simplicity itsel 


You run no risk, no expense, no obliga- | 


use. Entirely new principle. 
There are no wheels, 
paddles, rockers, 
cranks or compli- 
cated machinery. It 
revolves on bicycle 
ball bearings, making 
it by far the easiest 
running washer on 
the market. No 
strength required; a 
child can operate it. 

No more stooping, 





‘rubbing, boiling of 
clothes. Hot water 
and soap all that is 
needed. It will wash 
large quantities of 
clothes [no matter how soiled] perfectly clean in six min- 


utes. Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. 
Saving in wear and tear of clothes, to say nothing of the 
saving in soap and materials, pays ‘for machine in a short 
time. Don’t be prejudiced. This is entirely different 
one and far superior to any other washing machine ever 
ma 

The “tgo0”’ Washer is not a cheaply made machine. 
It is constructed of the very best materials; it is hand- 
some, compact and strong, and will last a life time. 

We receive constantly hundreds of flattering letters 
from people who have used the 1900 washer. They are 
all unsolicited and must naturally be sincere. We shall 
be pleased to send to anyone writing for it, our book of 
testimonials, which are guaranteed to be genuine and 
exact copies of originals on file at our office. Among the 
recent letters, we reproduce the following: 





East Plymouth, Ohio “iy 2, 1902. 
P.O. Ashtabula 

We have been using the “‘1go0”’ washer Sale May 15, 
1gco. Have done over 1,200 washings and I think it is 
good for as many more. "We do family work from Ash- 
tabula, We have used 8 different machines, and the | 
‘1900”’ beats them all for good — fast work and dura- | 

bility. EO. N. BURNET. 


Hart, beg August 25, 1902. 
Please find enclosed money order to pay for my washer 
in full. We are well pleased with the washer. A great 
many people have looked at it. My mother, 83 years 
old, and I, who ama cripple in a wheeled chair, have 
done our washing i in it for the last three weeks. 
MRS. ALICE ROUSE. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1902. 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is the best 
washer I ever saw. It has washed our heavy blankets 
with ease. I washed them last spring and rubbed more 
than an hour, and yet they had to go through again, but 
the “‘1g00”’ Washer cleaned them thoroughly clean. We 
do our washing very quick, and have no tired and worn 
out feeling as of old. I wish every lady had a washer. 

RS. J. L. BANNER, 1203 Troost Ave. 





It is sent 


It costs nothing to try the * ‘1g00” Washer. 
We pay 


to any one absolutely FREE on 30 days’ trial. 
freight both ways. No money required in advance. 
Write at once for catalogue and full partic- 


ulars to 
“©1900”? WASHER CO., 
130K. STATE ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











First Skeleton—There are many topics 
of interest to mortals that we might dis- 
cuss. 

Second Skeleton—What is 
mind now? 

First Sk.—I was thinking of the desire 
of mortals to penetrate into the un- 
known. 

Second Sk.—You refer to those things 
that occur after death? 

First Sk.—Yes, these are questions that 
mortals have ever speculated about and 
about which they know but little. 

Second Sk.—Will it do mortals any 
good service to instruct them in these 
mysteries? 

First Sk.—Possibly it will. At least it 
can do them no harm. Mortals fear 
death and yet you and I know that death 
is nothing to be feared. If we knew 
nothing of sleep, if sleep was a new sen- 
sation, and we were told that we would 
lose consciousness, that during sleep 
we should neither hear, see, feel, smell, 
or be conscious of time, we should dread 
to fall asleep. But having experienced 
sleep, and having realized its mission, 
having felt how refreshing it is and how 
necessary, we do not fear to sink into 
unconscious slumber. It is much the 
same with death. Those who have not 
experienced it know not its mysteries. 
They look upon it with dread. They know 
not about the hereafter. 

Second Sk.—In common with my fellow 
mortals I dreaded death, more particu- 
larly in childhood. As one grows older 
the fear of death subsides. For the very 
aged death has few terrors if the life 
has been a worthy one. 

First Sk.—Death is looked upon by mor- 
tals as the greatest of calamities, but 
death is a great boon to humanity. Death 
was wisely ordained by the Creator. 

Second Sk.—You refer perhaps to the 
over population of the world. Surely if 
there were no deaths human beings and 
wild animals would this day be fighting 
hand to hand with one another for sus- 
tenance. There would be scarcely stand- 


on your 


|ing room upon the earth for all of the 


creatures that have from the beginning 
been created. 

First Sk.—No, I was not thinking of 
that, but of the improvement in the con- 
ditions of the world that comes about by 
the passing away of generation after 
generation. A generation of men is 
born, enters into its work with the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth. It fastens 
upon that which has been bequeathed to 
|it by past generations in wealth, litera- 
ture, art, science; it puts its shoulder to 
| the wheel of progress; it struggles man- 
fully; it grows into manhood, declines 
into old age and passes away, making 
room for the new generation, which far 
excells that which would have been pos- 
sible for the old generation. 

Second Sk.—Then there is the question 
of wealth. If there were no deaths in 
the world a few men would possess all 
of the wealth of the earth. Truly death 
is a blessing to the inhabitants of the 
earth. What a pity that it should cause 
so much trouble to mortals, that they 
should pass through life dreading death 
when death is in fact a blessing. 

First Sk.—I do not doubt that my ex- 
perience with death would be read with 
interest to mortals. I lived a long life 
and, as the world goes, a prosperous life. 
Age came upon me rapidly as it comes to 
all. From youth I suddenly became old, 
gray, and wrinkled. This is the fate of 
mortals, and yet they would always re- 
main young. I clung to my occupation 
until late in life, believing that it is well 
to be active, but finally little by little 
was compelled to give up my life work. 
Slowly but surely I felt that life was 
ebbing away. My step became more 
heavy and less elastic, my eyes more 
dimmed, my brain less vigorous, my body 
more feeble. Suddenly I was taken with 
pneumonia and knew that my end was 
nigh. As I approached death all fear of 


|it departed. I witnessed the grief of my 


friends and relatives, and wondered at 
it, since I felt that it could bring no harm 
to me. At that moment it seemed that 
life to all mortals was brief. In that 
hour I caught a gilmpse of eternity, and 
in comparison a lifetime was but a brief 
hour, therefore my parting with friends 
seemed but a parting for a night’s sleep, 
knowing that when I should awake in 
the morning my friends would be gath- 
ered about me. Therefore death did not 
seem like a long time parting. Little by 
little my strength failed, my life ebbed 
away and I fell into the sweetest of all 
sleep, and that was death. 

Second Sk.—If mortals knew that 
death was not so terrible as they have 
anticipated many of them in their trou- 
bles might seek death. 


R 
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The gold is so thick 
on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same depth of engrav- 
ing asa solid gold case, without impairing its 


wearing quality. 


A Boss Case never wears thin. 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


* Are guaranteed for 25 years. For 


as the most serviceable of all cases. 
Ask your jeweler. Write us for booklet. « 


You Know Them. 


“just as good” as the Boss. 


By This Mark 


Watch Gases 


50 years they have been recognisea 
Don’t accept any case said to be * 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 








First Sk.—I think not. Nature has plant- 
ed in mortals a desire for life which, in 
sane minds, would prevent the catastro- 
phe you suggest, but I will go on with 
my experience. I say I fell asleep, but 
at the same moment I awoke into all the 
freshness and vigor of youth and as 
much more than that as is. possible 
for me to express. I was born into the 
spiritual life. Now I go with the speed of 
lightning, step from house to _ house, 
from street to street, from village to vil- 
lage, from one country to another, cross- 
ing rivers, mountains and oceans at will, 
sweeping on from planet to planet, from 
star to star, in a second of time travel- 
ing millions of miles. One of my first 
thoughts after my spiritual birth, which 
is the name I give for death, was of my 
mother. 

Second Sk.—This does not surprise me. 
Mothers are nearer to men than fath- 


ers, brothers or sisters; this ever has 
been so and ever will be so. 
First Sk.—Yes, I thought of her and 


no sooner had I thought of her than I 
was with her; and with her were my 
father, brother, sisters and other friends 
and relatives who had departed from 
earth. This was a joyous reunion. 

Second Sk.—Tell us about your person- 
ality. 

First Sk.—After my spiritual birth I 
retained my personality. I seemed to be 
the same person that I was in life. The 
lack of body gave me no distress and had 
no effect upon my personality. I had 
the same power to think, to sympathize, 
the same desire for the good, the same 
desire to visit old familiar scenes and 
haunts, the same religious feelings ana 
aspirations magnified, the same _ desire 
for association with my fellows, the 
same desire for doing something. 

Second Sk.—How strange it is that 
mortals should have an idea that heaven 
is a place of eternal repose. 

First Sk.—It is strange since mortals 
take most of their pleasures in activities. 
A place of eternal rest would not be a 
place of complete happiness. This idea 
came to mortals owing to the fact that 
so many were on earth overburdened and 
were weary they desired rest, therefore 
they pictured heaven as a place of eter- 
nal rest. 

Second Sk.—Mortals will desire that 
you tell them where heaven is. 

First Sk.—I would explain to them that 
I cannot point to any star, or any place 
in space which might be called heaven. 
Thus far I have not reached such a place. 
For me it is heaven to be free from 
earthly cares, pains, troubles, to be able 
to transport myself in a second thou- 
sands and millions of miles, to be able 
to gather around me departed friends, 
to be able to commune with the Crea- 
tor as we could not upon earth. 

Second Sk.—You would tell them then 
plainly that heaven was not a place. 

First Sk—Yes, that would be my answer 
in brief. Heaven for me is everywhere. 
If I am visiting Saturn, Jupiter or Mars, 
if I have gone back to the scenes of 
childhood on earth, if I come back tu 
this grave, wherever I am, wherever I go 
there is heaven. 





Valve of Dry Earth.—Farmers are 
continually advised to use such material 
as gypsum, dried swamp muck and 
kainit in the barns and stables, yet very 
few have anything of the kind on hand. 
Many who would like to use preserva- 
tives and absorbents are checked by the 
cost. These will find a hint in the 
foreign experiments in the use of dry 
earth, from which it appears a substance 
so abundant and easily handled will an- 
swer the purpose. A covering of dry 
garden soil, only two or three inches 
thick, proved enough to hold the am- 
monia in a large heap of manure. It is 
equally effective in the stable in taking 
up the liquid manure, preventing waste 
and odors. The earth when stored must 
be very dry, or there will be some 
trouble from freezing. 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 
of the publications named at a third less 
than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 

New York Ledger, monthly........ $1 50 $1 00 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 4 1 30 
Ladies’ 60 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 1 30 1 25 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 1 50 125 
















Argosy pean eAVas be hsSésaaensbasTenes sees 150 100 
PREIN- BHA TIM 6s 6iscccsasescccesds -10 50 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 150 90 
Farm and Fireside.......... wieenaas 50 
Ohio Farmer ........... consenwee vt) 
Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 60 
Reliable Poultry Journal............ 10 8 
eS ae -» 150 10 
Poultry Keeper .. 100 8 
EN lasses echelon baetossseswnckouaes 150 125 
Agricultural Epitomist ......ccccees 100 860 
Practical Farmer ......... ene 150 100 
Gleanings in Bee Culture............ 150 125 
American Poultry Advocate....... 75 50 
Everybody’s Magazine ........... scam 1 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.... 150 10 
Vick’s Magazine ............ so. 2 
BTID: BOUTS a aise ots 605s seene<sensse 100 50 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmer150 15 
Orange Judd Farmer............++. -150 10 
American Agriculturist 150 12 
Missouri Valley es 100 & 
Home and Flowers.. 150 10 
Good Housekeeping . -150 100 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P.O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 





SPLIT-NOT SAWED. 


That’s why we make all our \ 
vehiclesof this superior material, 
why they last, wear and look right. 
a 2 ae with paint and 

Everything perfect. Our 


Split Hickory 
Winner *3 BUGGY 


ifyou 

are not m 

than eatistod egnd it back—the trial costs 

you no r free catalogue tells all 

ghost its it rand our sother bas ok offers. Send 
- Afull harness. 

onto CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 

Statio 26 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Growe! 


and Farms with the Superior Fence Machine. 
With it you can weave your own 
wire fence to conform to the land 
for ONE-HALF THE COST of 
ready-wove fencing. It is also in- 
valuable to repair wire fences 
= cross stays. The price is so 
—= ‘ou can’t afford not to buy it. 
Write us for circulars showing different styles of fencing, and 
ask us for our special introductory offer. 
SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE CO., 

DETROIT, MICH. 








187 Grand River Ave. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 
J. E. INGRAHAM, 
3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Cigarette and 
Tobacco Habits 


Cured Absolutely Free By Sample 
Package of Tobacco-Specific. 


Each of the undersigned for himself freely and 
voluntarily certifies as follows: 

I hereby certify that I was completely and 
permanently cured of the tobacco habit by a 
free sample package of Tobacco-Specific, more 
than a year ago. I have positively disliked to- 





bacco ever since I took the sample, have not used 
any in any form, and my health has been better 
than it was before. I state these facts freely and 
voluntarily, hoping that other victims of the to- 
bacco habit will profit by my experience. 

Chas. Ducote, Richmond, Mo. 

G. W. Edam, Box 200, Glenwood, Wis. 

Susan I. Moore, Santa Rosa, Mo. 

R. Coffee, 826 Frank St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. H. Emerson, Belmont, Mo. 

James Robertson, Berwyn, Ill. 

James M. Ward, Southern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry S. Hobson, Greensboro, Ala. 

John W. Kenady, Mingus, Tex. 

Gilbert Broom, Dallas, N. C. 

Carrie Tiles, Genoa, Fla. 

M G. De Witt, Tucker, Ind. Ter. 

Hundreds of other people have had the same 
experience with sample packages of Tobaccos 
Specific. It is a harmless, practically tasteles- 
remedy which can be given in drink or food and 
will sitively cure any patient without his 
know sy aken by the patient himself, the 
remedy just as certain to cure. The Rogers 
Drug & Chemical Co., 349 Fifth and Race Sts., 
Cincinnati, O., will send you a free sample pack- 
age of Tobacco-Specific in plain wrapper, if you 
send your name and address. Send at once. 


A WIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 


My husband wasa hard drinker for over 20 
years and had tried in every way to stop but 
couldnotdoso. Lat last 
cured him by a simple 
home remedy which any 
one can give secretly. I 
want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of thisand 
if they are sincere in their 
desire to cure this disease 
and will write to me, I will 
‘ tell them just what the 
remedy is. My address is 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
Box 421 Hillburn, N. Y. 
Iam sincere in this offer. 
ZY I have sent this valuable 

2 ‘ information to thousands 
ané will gladly send it to you if you will but write 
meto-day AsI have nothing whatever to sell, 
t want no money. 


FREE HAIRGROWER! 


To prove that Lorrimer’s 
ExcelsiorHair Forcer and 











2c, and address “WORLD'S alr 
WERS. 
altimore, Md. 


Dept. 31 


118N. PacaSt., 








puBy’s OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
lossy and healthy appearance. iT WILL 
NoT STAIN THE SCALP, is not — or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but iscom- 
posed of roots, herbs and flowere. It costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 

It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry hair, and bring back the color it originally was before 
it turned gray. Full size package sent by mail for 25 cents. 


OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE cure 


No operation, pain, danger or detention from work. No 
return of a or further use for trusses; a radical 
cure in every case, old or poems. Sample treatment free 
toall, It will cost you not. “4 try this famous method, 
Don’t wait, write to-day. Dr. W.8. lee, Box 82, Adams, N. ¥. 


V. V: is that mysterious agen- 
ital- ine cy that cures sick women 
So eenmmomemTE A without the horrors of 
sui . Sample capsules and booklet sent free if this 
magazine is mentioned. 
HANFORD VITAL-VINE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


SY 

















My Dreams. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by M. L. 
Piper. 


I sat beneath the pine tree’s shade, 
And dreamed of fame and love, 

And listened to the winds that played 
In the dark green boughs above. 


My dreams of fame were bright and fair 
As the sunset’s brilliant hues, 

And all my castles in the air 
Were grander than life’s views. 


My dreams of love were pure and sweet 
As morning’s scented air, 

And the one my heart bounded to meet 
Was good, and true, and fair. 


Alas, they vanished with the sun; 
And the gentle summer breeze 

Whispered, ‘‘One deed of kindness done 
Is more than dreams like these.’’ 


Getting a Wife-—One day when 
Dr. Dawson, an eloquent preacher of a 
century ago, called to see Miss Corbett, a 
wealthy admirer of his oratory, for whom 
he had conceived a not altogether pla- 
tonic affection, he found her reading the 
Bible. Stealing up behind her, he look- 
ed over her shoulder to see what she 
was reading, when, without showing any 
recognition of his presence, the lady’s 
fore-finger rested on the words of Nathan 
to David: ‘‘Thou art the man.’ Even 
a less marked hint would have been 
sufficient for Dr. Dawson, and we cannot 
wonder that Miss Corbett changed her 
name. 

Dr. Abernathy, the famous physician, 
was as abrupt in his courtship as in his 
treatment of his patients. When, after 
a single meeting he decided that Miss 
Anna Threlfall would make a desirable 
life partner, he promptly wrote to tell 
her so, in a direct, businesslike way. 
He told her frankly that he was ‘much 
too busy a man to have time to spare 
for love-making,”’ but if she was will- 
ing to marry him she might let him 
know in a week. Miss Threlfall did 
let him know, and the answer was fav- 
orable. 

Gainsborough’s wooing was made al- 
most absurdly easy for him. He had 
completed a portrait of Miss Burr, a 
charming young lady of 16 summers, 
when his fair sitter was so delighted 
with her presentment that she more 
than hinted that while she took the 
copy the artist might claim the original. 
Gainsborough did not decline such a 
tempting offer. 








All Widows.—The one hundred widows 
invited by Alfred A. Howlett to his 
home to celebrate his 82d birthday had 
a good time, and their host was delight- 
ed at its success. True to his promise 
Mr. Howlett excluded every man from 
the handsome home, but he did not count 
upon the wiles of his grandson, who 
dressed as a widow, secured entrance to 
the house and had the best kind of a 
time with the rest of the guests, as Mrs. 
Bain of Philadelphia. Mr. Howlett did 
not remember having met this particu- 
lar widow before, but was too polite to 
object to her presence. A woman’s or- 
chestra furnished the music, a feminine 
caterer served elaborate refreshments 
and Mr. Howlett’s aids in receiving were 
all women. 





How He Won His Wife—Bismarck’s 
iron resolution was never better demon- 
strated than in his love-making. At his 
first meeting with the lady who was to 
share his life for so many years he pro- 
posed to her and was accepted, and on 
the following day, presenting himself at 
the house of her parents, who knew him 
only as a young man of _ undesirable 
reputation, he demanded the young lady’s 
hand and refused to leave the house 
until his suit was granted. 

Probably no gallant who ever laid 
his heart at a fair lady’s feet was more 
undecided than Lord Byron when he 
wrote the letter which committed him 
to his unhappy marriage with Miss 
Millbanke. He had just proposed _ to 
another lady, and, as he held her letter 
of refusal in his hand, he said to a 
friend: “It seems that it is to be Miss 
Millbanke after all; I will write to her.” 
He sat down and wrote the ‘‘fatal let- 
ter,’ handing it to his friend for peru- 
sal. 

“A pretty letter,” 
marked, after reading it. 
that it shouldn’t go.” 

“Then it shall go,’’ exclaimed Byron, 
and thus opened one of the most tragic 
chapters of his eheckered life story. 


the friend re- 
“It is a pity 





Getting Married.—When Schumann, 
the famous composer, fell head over heels 
in love with Clara Wieck, his master’s 
daughter, his path of courtship was by 
no means one of roses, for Herr Wieck 
had no wish to see his only daughter the 
wife of a penniless musician, and he for- 
bade the young lovers to hold any com- 
munication with each other. But love 
laughs at parental frowns, and as 
Schumann could not even write to his 
lady love, he poured out his soul to her 
in a series of ‘Letters to Clara,” printed 
in a musical journal of which he was 
editor, 


When the time was ripe for settling 
his destiny he made music the vehicle 
of his passion, and actually proposed to 
Clara on the piano, under the nose of 
her father, and received her joyful as- 
sent through the same medium. 

Edison’s method of wooing was no less 
eccentric. One day he strolled into one 
of his work rooms and stood behind the 
chair of a pretty operator, who was 
absorbed in her work. When the girl 
glanced round and, looking shyly up at 
him, said, “I knew it was you, Mr. Edi- 
son. I always know when you are near,” 
he answered to her amazement: 

“I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
you lately, and if you are willing to 
marry me, I would like to marry you.” 

A month later the pretty employee was 
promoted to a “partnership” which she 
has never since regretted. 

Spohr won his wife with equally dra- 
matic suddenness. After playing a duet 
at a court concert with Dorette Scheid- 
ler, a beautiful and gifted harpist, and 
when the tumult of applause was still 
ringing in their ears, he said to his com- 
panion, ‘‘Shall we play together thus 
through life?’ For answer “the lady 
burst into tears and sank into his arms.” 





Childless Homes.—Vassar girls, it is 
declared, wed early, while Wellesley 
graduates who marry wait until they are 
past 30. Matrimonially Smith college 
makes a poor showing. It is admitted 
by a prominent alumna that out of 2,383 
graduates only 489 have married and the 
children of these marriages are very few. 
These statements have been brought out 
in the discussions started by Dr. George 
E. Shrady, of New York, who declared 
that the low birth rate among the 
wealthy classes in America will sooner 
or later impair the intellectual tone of 
the people. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
joined Dr. Shrady in the assertion that 
children are unwelcome in the homes of 
well-to-do people, and President Roose- 
velt expressed his opinion in strong 
terms. Prominent men and women all 
over the country are talking -on the topic 
now. Archbishop Farley discussed the 
question in a sermon delivered last Sun- 
day, denouncing the growing disposition 
of gshirking parenthood. He said: ‘Our 
church teaches that with the sacrament 
of mzrriage God imparts to the woman 
strength to bear the ordeal of mother- 
hood; to the man strength to remain 
loyal to his wife and to win bread for 
his children, Heaven prosper these hon- 
est, brave men and women, their hand- 
some, laughing children. They are the 
bulwarks of the nation. Over on the 
crowded East Side every Catholic home 
looks like a school, bless them. The first 
law given by God himself to the first 
husband and wife was ‘increase and 
multiply.’ ” 


O. 
0 


Bilson—So you have a titled son-in- 
law? I suppose you consider him a high 
honor? 

Tribbler—Well, yes, he did come rath- 
er high; but Carrie seemed sort of set 
upon buying him.—Boston Transcript. 








“Mamma,” queried little Edith upos 
her return from Sunday school, ‘does 
God ever make a bluff?’ 

“Certainly not, my dear,’ was the re- 
ply. 

“Well,” continued the small inquisitor, 
“He makes hills and mountains doesn’t 
he?”’—World’s Guide. 





“Jack, dear,’’ she sighed, “Jack, when 
you are gone I shall pine away.” 

“Don’t,” he answered, adding with an 
uneasy laugh, “don’t pine away; spruce 
up.’’—Princeton Tiger. 





“Well, Johnnie, what are you going to 
give your little brother for Christmas?” 

“T dunno. I gave him the measles last 
year.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





“Bjones says he doesn’t believe one- 
half of what he hears nor one-tenth of 
what he sees.” 

“Good; and those who hear and see 
Bjones don’t believe any of what he 
says.” 





“Ah! if I could only share the treme 1- 
ous sorrows of magazine editors!” 

“Sorrows! Why, do they have 
sorrows?” 

“Do they? Don’t they? Every letter 
I get from any one of them breathes re- 
gret!’’—Baltimore News. 


eny 





“What is a Yankee notion, Pop?” 
“Eating pie for breakfast, my son,’”’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 





Blow, blow, thou winter rind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude. 
—Shakespeare. 





Prosperity is frequently the prelude to 
adversity. 

It takes more than a college diploma to 
make a diplomat. 

People whe ridicule fools are usually in 
the same boat. 
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FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY » BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Badder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Blad- 
der Disorders, Difficult or Too Frequent Passing Water, 





Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
| is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful 
| Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botanists, the pifer methy- 
sticum, from the Ganges River, East India. It has the 
| great record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts 
| directly on the kidneys and drains from the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause disease. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., testifies in 
| the Christian A dvocate that it completely cured him of 
| Rheumatism and Kidney = 
and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. 
Hon, W. A. Spearman, of 
Bartlett, Tennessee, de- 
scribes his terrible suffer- 
ing from Uric Acid, Gravel 
and Urinary difficulty, be- 
ing four months confined 
to his bed, and his com- 
=~ cure by the Kava- 
ava Shrub, Many ladies, 
including Mrs. Sarah Cas- 
tle, Poestenkill, N.Y.,Mrs, 
L, D. Fegely, Lancaster, 
Ills., and Mrs. Ida A, 
Francis, Mooresville,Ind., 
also testifies to its won- 
derful curative powers in MRS. CASTLE, Poestenkill, N. ¥. 
Kidney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you One Large Case by 
mail Free. It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. Ad- 
dress, the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 439 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 









RIPPLEY’S 
MPROVED 1902 
COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYERS 


have fine Vermorel Spray Nozzle; 
made ofheavy copper and galvae 
nized steel; has safety valve. 
Strongly riveted and double 
seamed. Guaranteed tobeas rep- 
resented and to be the strongest 
Sprayer manufactured, Fine for 
spraying young orchards. Trees 
feet high by using extension 
pole. Exterminating insects from 
vegetables, spraying gardens, 
Finefor white- 


Gal. Galv. 85; 

copper, $7.. Fine brass pump fi 
m outside. Solution easily agitated. We 
so sell orchard sprayers. 6 Gal, 
vanized, $5.50, 5 Gai. Copper, $8.00. 





~tos for our om and 


Bippley Hdw.Co,,Box 56, Grafton, ll. 














Magazines 5 5 


VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND 
HOME COMPANION, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

All 3 magazines for 55cents. 
Publisher’s price, $1.10. 
Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 22 years. Oldestand best. Capital, 
6100,000. Sample copy free. Cut out this offer. 









































ONE DOLL 
FOR ONE 


T TO APPROVAL 
$19.95 All styles and — at ASTONISHINGLY 


LOW PRICES. For the most wonderful bicycle 

offer ever made, lowest prices known and FREE TRIAL OFFER, 

Write for Free Bicycle Catalogue. AGHICA 80 
s 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHIC 
eS To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 


-\) Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 
{j *° Auto-Sparker 





















batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
t) gine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
64 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 





Staple Puller * 
IS AT THE FRONT. Ask your dealer to show 
it. Three wire cutters, two hammers, two splicing 
clamps—all in one wol. A Staple Puller that wil! 
pull staples when no other make will. A cutterthat 
will reach wire when the button cutter will not. One 
Gey use Will save the cost of it. $1.00, postage paid 
CRONK & CARRIER MEFG.CO., Elmira,N. ¥. 


A_MONTH 
$150.00 &nd ExXPenses 

Free Samples Furnished industrious men to exhibit, 
take orders, and appoint agents in each county for 

The Genuine Yankee Pump Governor, 

A scientific invention quickly attached to any pump. 
So balances the hardest working pump a child can easil 
operate it. Mills run in lightest breeze, all jerking pecan 
1,000 in use. Agents Wanted. BANE MFG. CO., Dept 14 © 
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Spring’s Awakening. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Jona- 
than R Marsh. 


Where winter’s sighs are dead, 
And tree tops moan 
In sympathy, 
Then cometh balmy spring again 
To deck my home. 
The latent force 
Cf bulbous root and seed 
Puts forth its strength, 
And lo, a tiny bead 
Peeps from the mold; 
And laughing sunbeams play 
About it day by day, | 
And warm into new life 
Each dormant energy, 
Which strives by day and night 
Unto a higher life. 
The sun to which it bends, 
An added splendor lends, 
And from the rain which droops it low, 
It wrests the power to live and grow. 
Behold, at length, the seed transformed 
To bud and leaf and flower and fruit. 


Notes on Turkeys. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
T. J. Shover, Ohio. 





tt will soon be time for turkeys to be- 
If you haven’t procured 
your stock for next year’s breeding, you 
should do so at once. Get one and two 
year old hens. <A two year old gobbler 
is the best, as the eggs hatch better and 
the turkeys will be much stronger than 
from younger stock. Your’ breeding 
stock should be fed on plenty of oats, 
wheat and bran and a little corn at 
night. Give them plenty of broken 
dishes, etc. Pounded lime rock is excellent 
This will make the egg shells hard. Make 
a few nests close to the house; cover 
them with brush and try to get them 
to lay there a few times and after a 
short time, they will lay nowhere else. 
If you let them wander off to the woods 
you will lose a good many eggs by crows 
and dogs. Set a common hen on tur- 
keys eggs, and as soon as you get a 
good number hatched, give the young 
turkeys to the turkey hen and let her 
raise them. ‘They do much better this 
way and if hatched out early are stout- 
er and not liable to be bothered by dis- 
ease and lice, and wil! bring a better 
price next winter. When raised with a 
chicken hen they are tame and are the 
best to keep for the next year, as they 
bring the young turkeys home every 
night. Feed the young turkeys stale 
wheat and corn-bread, A few hard 
boiled eggs mixed with bread, is good 
for the first week. Plenty of grit such 
as crushed lime must be fed as soon as 
hatched, for a few weeks. Crumble the 
bread and eggs, add the grit and a iit- 
tle salt and pepper, and feed four or five 
times a day, in small quantities. The 
main thing in keeping turkeys healthy 
is to keep them clear of lice. Com- 
mence on the old hen before the young 
are hatched. Dust them with coal 
ashes, with a few drops of coal oil or 
some good insect powder. Grease the old 
hen and the young as soon as hatched, 
with a little butter or lard, including a 
drop or two of coal oil to every spoon- 
ful. Another important thing is to keep 
the young out of rain as much as pos- 
sible. If you follow these rules, your 
turkeys will grow fast and you will have 
a good per cent. to sell next winter. Of 
course, you will have to commence to 
fatten them next fall by giving them 
plenty of corn or anything you have 
handy. Give them all they will eat 
three or four weeks before selling. 

Mrs. Bertha Heaton, of California, 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower as follows: 
I am about to plant a large commercial 
orchard and in order to test the vari- 
ous varieties on my place I propose 


gin laying. 





speaks volumes. There is nothing like 
a photograph to educate and illustrate. 
After looking over this communication 
I can almost imagine I am among the 
orchards, vineyards and berry fields. 

Reply: Early in the spring twist a 
wire closely around a large limb of your 
barren plum tree. As the branch grows, 
the wire will cut into the bark and prob- 
ably will cause the branch to be produc- 
tive. If not the blossoms are infertile, 
requiring other varieties to be grown 
near by. Black Tartarian is our best 
black cherry. Napoleon is out best white 
with red cheek. Our best early market 
plum is Red June. Worden is our best 
early black grape and Green Mountain 
the earliest good white grape. Harris 
apricot is a good one. While Wilder 
Early pear is the earliest pear of any 
considerable size, Doyenne D. Ete is a 
week or two earlier, but not one-fourth 
the size of Wilder Early. Yellow Trans- 
parent and Red Astrachan are our best 
early apples. 





This morning under my window I 
heard a man’s deep, musical voice call: 
“Julie, O-oho, Julie.’’ 

It was one of those negro sea gods 
calling to his mate. His little boat 
bobbed on the waters, Lut he stood erect 
and rested his brawny arms on the white 
wall of the terrace as he gazed eagerly 
over it toward the kitchen. In a mo- 
ment the lithe young waiting maid ran 
out of the door and toward him. He 
caught her hand in his and raised one 
to each side of his dark, glowing face. 

“T’ve brought you the good news, 
Julie,’’ he said. “T’ve bought the boat. 
She is now over there being painted. 
We shall have good weather after the 
squall, and there will be money. Now, 
keep your word, my girl—”’ 

She hung her head, smiling up at him 
with lid-shaded eyes. 

His voice trembled. 

“I took two out in my boat to-day. 
They had just been married. He held 
her hand all the way, wherever we 
sailed. And I kept the boat right, and 
sailed where they willed. But I thought 
of the touch of your hand, Julie.” 

It was only a negro boatman and a 
little kitchen maid. But love was never 
sweeter on the lips of any Romeo. 

A long, fair voyage to these lovers of 
Bermuda.—Democrat and Chronicle. 





Another common house _ spider is 
known as the Theridion vulgare, varia- 
ble in color, being sometimes cream 
white and sometimes darker of a lead- 
en gray or livid brown, and tinged at 
times with red. This spider is of a more 
retiring nature than the one I have just 
spoken of, and contents himself with 
building a home in some dark corner of a 
room. After the web is made ready he 
retires to his den and waits for his vic- 
tim, and the moment a fly or other in- 
sect is entangled in the meshes of the 
web the spider darts out, and if he fears 
that the captive is sufficiently large and 
strong enough eventually to break the 
web and get away he will advance cau- 
tiously and begin the work of spinning 
thread after thread around him so as to 
bind the victim fast. When this is done 
the little spider will then set to work to 
hasten its death by stinging him. These 
spiders never permit the dead victim to 
remain in the web, but will weave a sys- 
tem of pulleys and tackle, and by de- 
grees work the dead body into his home, 
when he goes to work and repairs and 
rearranges the web for the next unfor- 
tunate. 





The Principal Weapons of Death.— 





Special Introductory 
BARGAIN SALE OF 


BOOKS! 


In order to secure new customers and thus introduce our publications in localities where they are not HJ 


known, we have decided to offer our full line of standard and p 


opular books by well-known authors for a limited 


time at a tremendous reduction trom regular prices. From now until October | 1903, therefore, but not there. 


after, we will fill orders for all books hereafter enumerated at the extraordinari 


ily low prices here quoted. 1) 


books will be sent by mail post-paid, and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Each is complete in itself, Please 
ne the list carefully and send your order for what you want: : 

























Price.| No. i 
or. Self-Made (Vol. I), by Mrs. E.D.E.N.Southworth.7 Allan Quatermain, by H. Biter Beseard. grice 
38. Self-Made (Vol. II), by Mrs. E.D.E.N.Southworth.7 Lady Latimer’s Escape. braem 4 cts, 
c39. Lord Elesmere’s Wife, by Charlotte M. Braeme.7 - Allan's Wife, by H.R der hogencd seesees 4 cts 
c40. Molly Bawn, by “‘The Duchess” 7 The Sign of the Four, by A. Conan Doyle 4cts, 
c4l. Daughters of Cain, a, by Be Etta W. Pierce.. ay f Pretty Miss Smith, by Florence Warden.. 4 cts, 
c42. Beulah, by Augu | es rf A Dark Night's Work by ce Gaskell..... 4 cts 
C43. Elaine, by Charles Ti cscachninsplewaccs sell vs The Tragedy of Lime Hal C. M. Braeme. ...4 ets" 
c44. The Hermit of the Cliffs, by May Agnes Fleming. Sybil Brotherton, by Mrs. ts N.Southworth..4 cts. 
c45. Britomarte (Vol. I), by Mrs. Southworth......... e Risen Dead, by Florence Marryat........... 4cts, 

c46. Britomarte (Vol. II), by Mrs. Southworth... ar Sweet Is True Love, by “The Duchess”’.. ot 

c47. A Rose in Thorns, 7 Charlotte M. Braeme...... y At Bay, by Mrs. Alexander..............0....000, 4 ets 

c48. Airy Fairy Lilian, by “The Duchess”’........... y . At War with Herseif, by Charlotte M. Braeme...4 eis, 
é Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell............. seeessss.. cts, 





c49. Gipsy Gower, by Mrs. May = es Fleming. 
c30. The American Countess, by Etta W. Pierce.. 
ol. Lorrie; or, Hollow Gold, by Charles Garvice.. 
52. Cousin’ Maud e, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes......... 
. Winning Her Way (Vol. 1), by Mrs. Southworth. 
. Winning Her Way (Vol. II), by Mrs. Southworth. 
55. The World Between Them, by C. Lg Braeme 
56. Millbank, by Mrs. Mary J. Holm 
c57. Doris, by “The Duchess” 
. Her Heart's Desire, by Charles Garvice 
C59. a ore 8 Folly, by Charlotte 3 Braeme. 
c60. The Leighton Homestead, by Mary J. Holmes 
c6l. The § — of a Birth, by Etta W. Pierce 
c62. Leslie's Loyalty, by ‘Charles Garvice..........++. 
c63. Hallow Eve Mystery (Vol. I), Mrs. Southworth.. 
c64. Hallow Eve Mystery (Vol. II), Mrs. Southworth. 
c65. Set in Diamonds, by Charlotte M. Braeme.. 
c66. Edith Lyle’s Secret, 4% Mrs. Mary J. Holmes... 
c67. Rossmoyne, by ‘The Duchess”’............+...++ 
c68. A Passion Flower, by Charles Garviee.. 
&. Heron's Wife, by Etta W. Pie 
Lady Damer's Secret, b Charlotte M. Braeme. 
a: Ethelyn’ 8 Mistake, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes..... 
Cia. Portia, by “The Dachess”...cc0ss.0.  csccsccces 
c73. The Baronet’s Bride, by May Agnes ~ cpsiaate 
c74. Sweet Cymbeline, by Charles _— 
c75. Mildred, by Mrs. Mary J. Holm 
c76. The Romance of a Black Veil, ~y Cc. M. Braeme.. 
a. Mrs. Geoffrey, by “The Duchess» 
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c78. Left Alone, by Mrs. Emma Y cts. 
c79. Macari a, by Augusta J. Evans. y cts. 
C81. Signa’s Sweetheart, by Charlotte M. ee ¥ cts. 
c82. Beauty’s Daughters, by “The Duchess”’.. y . Th 


c83. Twixt Smile and Tear, b Charles Garvice. Gl 
c84. High Tides, by Etta W. Pierce 
c86. The Sin of a Lifetime, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
c87. Faith and Unfaith, by “The Duchess” 
088. A Willful gt 7 Charles Garvice...... 
c89. A Dark Deed, tta W. Pierce 
col. emt Wetptanon, by C. M. Braeme...... 
c92. A Mental Struggle, by ‘‘The Duchess”’.......-.. 
al. The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne.. 
a2. The Myster: of Colde Fell, by C. M. Braeme...... 
a3. Under the Flag, by Mise. M. E. Braddon...... 
aA. King Solomon's Mines. by H. Rider Haggard.. 
a5. Around the World in Eighty Days, by J. Verne... 
a6. The sp weeny Brothers, by Lo ed petra 
a7. Lady Grace, by Mrs. Henry Wood.. 
a8. Averil, by Rosa Nouchette Carey... madiog 
a9. The Black Dwarf, by Sir Walter Scott............ 
all. The Belle of Lynn, by Charlotte M. Braeme...... 
al2. The Black Tulip, b Alexander Dumas.......... 
ai3. The Duchess, ae he Duchess”’........... oe 
al4. Nurse Revel’s Mista 
al5. Merle’s Crusade, by Rosa Nouchette Carey 
ai6. A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle 
al7. Rock Ruin, by Mrs. Ann 8. “i hens.. 
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She’s All the World to Me, 


Her Second La b 
The Rector of 8t. 
The Spy of the Ten, ye tg a — Jr 

Dora B. 2 00 cesccoes 
Maggie Miller, ye Mrs. fg cA. Holmes. 

. The Slave Kin aham 

The Banker's Herr, - y 1- ow Jr 
Rosamond, by Mrs. 1m: 

The House on the Isiand, by Etta W. Pierce...4 cts, 
Gable-Roofed House at Snowdon, by Holmes.1 1, cts, 
The Crime and the Curse,by Mrs. Southworth. 1}, cts, 
Hinton Hall, b 


The Wife's V ctory, by Mrs, Southworth.‘ 
. Lady Gwendoline 
Ada Harcourt, by M 


Miss Jones 
The Child ofthe Wreck, by Mrs. Fleming... ly ets, 
The Kidnapped Heiress, by Emerson Bennett. 1p ets, 
The Sculptor of Modena, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.11, cts, 
Secret of Goresthorpe Grange, Conan Do le. 
Lois Grant's Reward, b ind Harland. 
Brother Silas, by Etta Ip 
. The Cedar Swamp Mystery, by. jane. Austin. 1}, ets, 
Cora Hastings, by Mary 
Beauty’s Marriage, by Charlotte M. Braeme..1}, cts, 
The Old Red a by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 11, cts, 
The Retugee. ug Be 8. E. 
Our Jonesville oka, by Josiah Allen’s Wife.. 
The Rose of Ernstein, by May Agnes Fleming. lp ets. 
The Midnight Marriage, by Emerson Bennett.1}, cts, 
The Fair Slave of Ismid, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.1 1, cts, 
Mystery of Sasassa Valley, by A. Conan Doyle. 1, ets, 
- The Vanes, by Marion Harland............... 1, cts, 
The Blacksmith’s Daughter, by Etta W.Pierce. 11, cts, 


4 
A Fatal Tem ow thy b weaits M. Braeme... 4 cts. 
The Man in Black, by Stanley J.Weym .4¢ 
Ghost ot Riverdale Hall, by May Agnes a Fleming. 4 Pog 


pezona the City, by A. Conan Doyle............ 4 cis, 


Ethel's him, by Charlotte M Braeme...4 cts, 


Phe Henne or the Wolf, by ry J. Weyman..4 cts, 
The Mystery of Cloomber, onan Doyle...4 cts, 


e Haunted Homestead, ‘by iis Southworth..4 ota, 
v 


4¢ 
e Artist’s Love, by M .E.N.Southworth.4 — 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren.4 =e 


Homestead on the Hillside, nt Mary J. Holmes..4 ¢ 
The Heiress of Hendee Hall, b 
The Shadow of a Sin, by Rudyard k M. Braeme.. . — 


Etta W. Pierce.4 — 


e Light that Failed, by Rudyard 1a 
Lord Lynne’s Choice, b: y Charlotte Braeme. ri ng 


The Broken Eegeeement, by Mrs. —s 4 cts, 
The Haunted C 


amber, =z “The Duchess”’...... 4 cts, 

e Toll-Gate yy! by Mary Kyle Dallas. ..4 ets, 

harlotte M. Braeme.......4 cts, 

Mark’ 8, by Mary J. Holmes... -4 cts, 
4 





eane, by Mrs ary J.H 


ary J. Holmes............. 4 cts, 


io. Ma Agnes | Fleming..... 1), cts, 
e Surgeon of Gaster Fell, by Conan weenen 1), ets, 
en's way by Mrs. Mary. J. Holmes... - 


x Seg by C.M. Braeme..1 





. Mary J. Holmes Ip 
ttle Rough- -Cast House, by Mrs. Southworth.1 ects, 
uilting, by Josiah Allen's Wife.. 1 ets, 


yle Dallas .........le ets, 


D.E. N. Southworth. 1 ets, 





alg. Lord Lisle’s Daughter, by C. Brae The Pirate of Ca oGeserarss, Jane G. Austin. 11, ets, 
al9. The Armorer ot e, by Sylvanus Cobb, - The Lawyer's Ward, by Mary Kyle Dallas....14 cts. 
a2l, A Scarlet Sin, by Florence Marryat . Coralie, by Charlotte M. Braeme...........-.. ly ets, 
a22. The Sea King, by Captain Marryat.. A Maiden All Forlorn, by “The Duchess’ 1p ets, 

The Bride of an Hour, by Ann 8S. Stephen ly ets. 


a24. Mr. Meeson’s “> eee = rard.. 
ark Russell...... 







ie 
a27. The Squire’s Darling, by Charlotte M. pean 
a28. The Russian Gipsy, by Alexander Dumas.. 












Hunter Quatermain’s Story, Rider Haggard. lg ets, 
The Dorcas Society, b: amg : + neeion 1, ets. 









a29. The Wandering | eir, by Charles Reade.. 

a30. Flower and Weed, by Miss M. E. Braddon... The Jonesvillians, by Josiah Allen's Wife ...1, cts, 
a34. Hilda; or, The False Vow, by C. M. Braeme .. Tragedy of a Quiet ite, by Mrs. Burnett... boveb ly ets, 
a3. A Trip to the ee by Jules Verne......... Nurse Brown’s Story, by Marion Harland.. 1, ets. 
a38. A Little Rebel, by “The Duchess”’.............. 4 A Mad Passion, by ita W. Pierce............. 1, ets. 
a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voyage, by Clark Russell... A Little Irish Girl, by “The Duchess”’....... 1p ets. 
a40. The Heiress of Hilldrop, by C. M. —— owl Godfrey Jannifer's Heirs, by Jane G. Austin..11 cts. 
aAl. Miss McDonald, 4 Mrs. - J. Holmes........ Mystery at Mourdant Mansion, by M.K.Dallas.11 cts, 
aA2. Hickory Hall, by M rs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 4 My Mother's Rival, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 114 cts, 
a45. Danesbury House, by Mrs. Henry Wood.. +4 . Farmer Holt’s Daughter,by Charles Garvice. 11, cts, 
aA6. The Twin Lieutenants, by Alexander Dumas...4 Pretty Polly Pemberton, by Mrs. Burnett..... 1, ets. 
aA7. Repented at Leisure, by —— M. eeu. 4 The Love that Saved Him, by Ann S. Stephens.1}, cts, 
aA8. The Red Hill Tra edy, b y Mrs. Southworth.......4 Lawrence Elster’s Polly. Frank Lee Benedict. 1, ets. 
a49. Aunt Diana, by sa Nouchette Carey.. 4 . The Snowdrift, 5 bing = arles Garvice....... -1) ets. 
a50. Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson....4 The Mysterious Key, by Louisa M. Alcot - 11, ets. 
a52. Lady Diana’s Pri e, by Charlotte M. Braem Rice Corner, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.. lp ets, 
a53. Grace Darnel, by Miss M. E. Braddon Woven on Fate’s Loom, by Charles Ga: 1, cts. 





The price quoted for the last 54 books in the list, 1% cents each, means that two books are sold for three cents, 


four tor six cents, etc. 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail post-paid upon receipt of the special price 


uoted. Please order by the numbers, being careful to precede each number by the letterc, aor l, as given above 
the numbers are plainly written it will not be necessary to give the titles. Customers will observe the economy in 
postage and stationery secured by orderinga number of books ata time. Thesespecial prices will hold good only un- 
til October Ist, 1903, theretore all orders must be sent before thatdate. We reter to the mercantile agencies as to our 
reliability, as we have been established over 25 years, and are well known. Address all seteere 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 





MEN wand WOMEN. At home or traveling, all or only spare time. Easily learned. No 





WONDERFULLY PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


FORM umbug or Toy Scheme. Costs nothing to investigate. Write Today. Dave Crawford, 
‘ade $42.75 first week. D. Caston, of Texas, $15. aday. A. W. Bush, of 


of W. Va., writes: M 
Ill, as high as $11.50 a day. — 1 re of a ee $87. one — 
of Minn., plating 4 did 1 

@88. first week. 


a ars lating ye ~ do ~ taecngg, Quick gs Tod 


LET Us START, YOU IN "BUSINESS. 


You can positively make $ 
at home or aiding, ¢ oy orders, Cy pod ose 


Prof. Gray’s new line . guaren P 
Machines. ‘Unequalled f for plating watches, agg 


tableware, re all metal gi Heavy plate. £/ 
Warranted. ri 





We do plating cursatven, Have years of experience. 
Manufacture the only practical outfits, including all 
tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Read 

for work when “eo Guaranteed. WE TEAC 
ne a) ‘urnish 
THE ROYAL, Pe recipes, formulas and trade 


yea on. 
Mrs. L. M Andereon, ne8S.8 to Lay = aay +< of others mak- 


scerets 
f. Gray's non new immersion process. Quick. Easy. Latest 









only parttime. A. Johnson, 
Mr. Reed, of O., 


ilver, Nickel and 
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The fifteen principal causes of death, 

with the rate of per 100,000, as made | otee= 9 
public by the census bureau, are as fol- 
lows: Pneumonia, 191.9; consumption, | 
191.5; heart disease, 134; diarrhoeal dis- 


pped in melted metal, taken out instantly with fine, Try 
— plate, —— to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaran teed & to 10 years. A 
plates from 200 to 800 pieces tableware daily, $10 to $80 A 4 of goods. = 


Re, os De nding or electric 

DEM sings grind PLAT TING is ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant, have goods | plated 
instead nj buying new, It’s cheaper and better. Every store, jeweler, shop, factory, have goods needing placing. 
You will not need to canvass. Our agents have ail the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys 


planting a dozen or more varieties of ap- 
ple, plum, pear and cherry, with the in- 
tention of planting those varieties in the 
commercial orchard which succeed best 





after trying them. My parents many 
years ago planted peach seed, from which 
they secured trees for planting quite a 
large peach orchard. Since they could 
not get water to irrigate this orchard 
they abandoned it, supposing they could 
not grow peaches without irrigation, but 
many of these peach trees have contin- 
ued to thrive and to bear fruit annual- 
ly, and among them are several trees 
resembling the Early Crawford, but larg- 
er and of finer quality. Every one in 
this part of the country considers this 
variety of peach something remarkable 
and I wish you could propagate them 
they are the largest, juiciest and most 
highly flavored of any peach I ever saw. 

I have a Washington plum tree about 
fourteen years old which blossoms every 
year and sets fruit, but the fruit drops 
off when of small size. What do you ad- 
vise me to do with it? Which is the best 
cherry and surest cropper? Which is 
the earliest good plum and the earliest 
grape? What apricot do you recom- 
mend? Is any pear earlier than Wilder 
Early? What is your earliest good ap- 
ple? I have been an admirer of Green’s 
Fruit Grower for many years and have 
found in it many useful suggestions that 
have benefited me in many ways. Your 
pamphlet, “Secrets of Fruit Growing,” 


eases, 85.1; kidney diseases, 88.7; apo- 
plexy, 66.6; cancer, 60; old age, 54; bron- 
chitis, 48.3; cholera infantum, 47.8; de- 


bility, 45.5; inflammation of brain and |} 


meninge, 41.8; diphtheria, 34.4; typhoid, 
33.8; and premature birth, 33.7. Death 
from all principal causes show a_  de- 
crease since 1890, the most notable being 
consumption, which shows a decrease of 
54.9 per 100,000.—Dietetic and Hygienic 
yazette. 





New England Johnny Cake—Beat two 
eggs until light, yolks and whites separ- 
ately. To the yolks add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one quart of sweet milk 
and one pint of Southern corn flour, into 
which have been sifted two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and 1-2 teaspoonful of 
salt. Finally stir in the beaten whites 
of the eggs, pour the mixture into 
greased biscuit pans, and bake in a 
quick oven. The result will be a soft 
delicious cake with a custard quality 
which renders it delicious in the extreme. 

“A popular government can be no bet- 
ter than the character of the people.’’— 
The World’s Work. 








oO 
“Flaitery has bought more souls than 
gold.”’-—New York Press. 





cheap to do your plating, the same WES we, and solicitors to gather work a oe small per cent. a is honest and 
FIR 


ARE — re — 
Know what is ~ee Ou a aren 
RE RESPONSIBLE an 


legitimate. en delighted. 
Capital $100.000.00. 
failure is next to'impossible. WE A 


isa ITE of a lifetime to go in business for Lang ewe rt you. 


_ a am. Been in be sere for _— 
e benefit o! queen lence, so that 
d Guarantee Everything. meander, here 





WRITE TODAY. Our New Plan, 8 amples, Testimonials and Py ireulars FREE. Don’t wait. Send 
P 9 Miami Bull ATI, OHIO 


us your addressany way. GRAY & O0., ATING WORKS, & 


ding., OINOINN. 

















This is both a useful and 
an elegant premium. The 
set consists of a handsome 








NICKEL PLATED 


and strong nut crack and six 








nut picks, all enclosed in a 








NUT PICK SET 

















FREE 10 OUR SUBSCRIBERS 





neat box, as shown in the 
illustration. Both the nut 
crack and the nut picks are 


NICKEL-PLATED 
The material used in the 
manufacture of both of these 
articles is the finest steel. 
The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty pe 504 
while the points are hig y 
polished. The nut crack 
of a design corresponding to 
the nut picks and is made 
for good strong service. 

This complete set given to 
all who send us 50c. for our 

ne year and 10c. 

paditional if they claim this 

remium when subscribing. 
Bend 60c, for paper and com- 
plete set. Sent prepaid. 


Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The No. 8 
“Planet Jr.” 


Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator 


is without doubt the best, best known 
and most largely used one horse cultivator 
inthe world. There is not a civilized 
country on the globe in which it is not 
known and used. This could not beso 
if it did not possess true merit and worth. 
It has a large number of attachments 
which make it readily adaptable to all 
uses and nearly allcrops. Note the two 
levers. The one standing upright is for 
regulating the width. It changes the 


width of the tool for wide or narrow rows. 


The other lever operates the wheel and 
depth regulator simultaneously to a ni- 
cety. Itis made of the very best materi- 
al throughout and with reasonable care 
will last indefinitely. It is a great favor- 
ite with potato growers, truck farmers 
and general farmers. It is but one of our 
fifty seeding and cultivating implements, 
including plain and combined Seed Sow- 
ers, Wheel Hoes, Hand Cultivators, 
Walking Cultivators and One and Two- 
horse Riding cultivators, Special Sugar 
Beet Tcols, etc. Our new 1903 catalogue 
is fine. It contains over 100 illustrations 
with — eovextyttons and prices. It costs 
you nothing and will make 
Write for it at once. Po ees 
8.1L, ALLEN & C0,, 

Box 4107-@ 








Seeds and Stems at one 
operation. Very rapidinits } 
work. Does not mash or in- 
jure the fruit. The Perfec- 
tion leaves the fruit round 
and plump. The Perfection 
will save its cost in half a 
day’s use. Can you afford to 
seed and stem cherries in the 
old time-taking way when youcan 
do better work and twice as much of it by using 
the Perfection? Durable and finely nickle 
plated. Postpaid to any address for only 25 
cents. Guaranteed to do the work or money 
refunded. Address 

PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
32 W. Jefferson St. Springfield, Ohio, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


HANDIEST THING ON THE FARM, 4 machines 
in one. Automatic sickle grinder. Tool 
der. er for rus 















tool: Saw gummer. Bl- 
PEDAL SICKLE & TOOL GRINDER 
—high speed—4,000 revolutions 
aminute. Geared like a bicy- 
cle. Easyrunning. Grinding 
wheels made of the New Artifi- 
‘cial Diamond *Carborundum” 
the world’s new abrasive, cuts 
20 times faster than sandstone 
and Does not Draw Temper. Smal. 


FFER TO FARMERS — Grinder 

, on 10 days free trial without 
q deposit or advance payment. 
\ 4 Ifltsuits send us 86.50, if not, 

P return it at ourexpense. Write for it to-night 
Agents Wanted. LUTHER BROS., B. C. North Milwaukee, Wi» 


SILES enough for quilt 59 cts. Hand- 
CRAZY ORK some package 12 ots. JERSEY SILK 
MILL, Box 32, Jenssy Crry, N. J. 


costs 


1s 
28 CON ! 


Createst, Cheapest Food 
onEarth tor Sheep, Swine, 
Cattle, etc. 

Will be worth $100 to you to read what 

Salzer’s catalog says about rape, 


Billion Dollar Grass 


will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, 80 
also Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz, Macaroni 
wheat for arid, hot soils, 63 bus, per 
acre, 20th Century Oats, 250 bus. per 
acre and Teosinte, Yields 100 tons 
Green Fodder per acre. 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to geta start. 


Jon A SALZER SEED Co ge 
























SPRAY PUME'S 


PUMPS 


Store Ladders, Etc. 


HAY TOOLS 


of all kinds. Write 
for circulars and 


Prices. 
Myers Stayon Flexible Door 


with steel roller hearenas, 


ow to push and toe 
track—hence its name— 
“Stayon.” 





i 
i Write for de- 
} scriptive circular and 


pricese Exclusive agency 
given to right party who 


ve E-HYERSE BRO, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














What Birds Do for Farmers.—Ornitho- 
logists have judged that Illinois possesses 
about three birds to each acre of ground 
for at least five months of the year, says 
Professor Pruner in Nebraska Farmer. 
Let us be on the safe side and allow only 
one-half as many birds to the acre here 
in Nebraska. This would give us in 
round numbers about 75,000,000 for the 
state. Then by supposing that each of 
these will require at least one meal per 
day of 25 insects, it would give us the 
enormous number of 1,875,000,000 insects 
as the requisite daily food of our birds 
during each of the 150 days of late spring, 
summer and early fall. If we estimate 
120,000 insects as the number required to 
fill a bushel there would be required 2,- 
345,756 bushels for the 150 days just men- 
tioned. But this is not all that we may 
expect from these birds. By actual ob- 
servation it is safe to say that each of 
the 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 pairs of old 
birds will rear at least four young, or 
from 140,000,000 to 160,000,000 young birds. 
By computing the same ratio for each 
of these we would have to allow four 
billions, or 35,000 bushels of insects daily 
to feed the young alone. Young birds 
require at least twice as much food as do 
old ones. We should therefore double 
this allowance, and then to this add 
that required by the parents while tak- 
ing care of the young. This would give 
us 86,000 bushels, or 107 car loads of 20 
tons each per day, provided a bushel 
weighs 50 pounds. These figures are cer- 
tainly astounding, but nevertheless are 
quite possible. By carrying the figures 
a little further the reader can see just 
what may be expected from the birds 
old and young—during the entire sum- 
mer. 





Some fish were found at the bottom of 
the sea at a depth at which any land 
animal or fresh water fish would be 
crushed to death by the pressure of the 
water. At a depth of four miles the 
pressure of the water is 9,000 pounds to 
the square inch, and the Albatross made 
some discoveries at that depth. A fish 10 
feet long at that depth would support 
nearly 9,000 tons. The water at that 
depth is dark and ice cold. Many of the 
fishes have porous bodies, through which 
the water passes, the weight of the water 
being thus lessened. Some of them carry 
phcsphorescent lamps, with which they 
search for food. On account of the ex- 
pansion of the air these deep sea fishes 
burst near the surface of the water, and 
the more delicate specimens especially 
disintegrate entirely. 





The ancients did not have lightning 
rods constructed as ours are, but they 
had lightning conductors, which shows 
that they knew how to protect them- 
selves from the danger that lies in a 
thunder storm. Even so long ago as the 
tenth century lightning was diverted 
from fields by planting in them long 
sticks or poles, on top of which were 
lance heads. It is said that the Celtic 
soldiers used to try to make themselves 
safe from the stroke during a storm by 
lying on the ground with their naked 
swords planted point upward beside 
them. 


Two spertsmen while still-hunting for 
deer found that large numbers of geese 
had been accustomed to spend the nights 
in the trees on a well-wooded strip of 
land near several lakes. The men ar- 
gued that the geese were taking an un- 
fair advantage of them and had by their 
unnatural tactics put themselves out- 
side of the protection of the law. 


The largest spiders in the world are 


to be found in South America. Some of 
them cover a space often to twelve 
inches with legs extended. They are 


known as the mygale spider, but this de- 
partment has not had an opportunity to 
make a careful study of them. It is said 
that the muscular strength of these 
spiders is very great, and they have 
fangs an inch long. It is also stated 
that many persons in the West Indies 
use the fangs for toothpicks. There is 
said to be some eurative properties in 
the fangs which preserve the teeth and 
prevent toothache, Whenever these spi- 
ders seize their prey they bury their 
fangs in it, and death is almost instan- 
taneous. They sometimes capture 
large birds, lurking silently about and 
springing upon them when not expect- 
ed. Unlike most spiders they do not 
use a web for entrapping, but they make 
strong cables of the web for hanging up 
birds, frogs and insects after they are 





killed. It is supposed that spiders are 





fond of dried meats and take this means 





of procuring and saving it for future | 
use. } 
The home of the coyote is usually | 





among the cives and recesses of the} 
foothills of the mountain ranges or the | 
rocky arroyos that here and there break 
the plains. Some of the holes are large | 
enough to admit a man easily. We 
know a hunter who visits a coyote den 
eighty feet deep out beyond Montclair 
and not more than fifieen miles from 
Denver. In an attack he arms himself 
with a rope, a pitchfork and a bull’s-eye 
lantern. He ties one end of the rope 
around his waist, with the other end in 
the hands of a helper, who remains at 
the mouth of,the den to act upon any 
signal that may be sent by the hunter. 
The latter then crawls into the den, 
holding the lighted lantern in front of 
him and shoving the pitchfork along at 
his side. The coyotes holes usually en- 
ter the ground at an obtuse angle, so 
that the hunter is seldom inconven- 
ienced by too steep a plunge into the 
bowels of the earth. 


Earth Worms.—Among agricultural 
workers perhaps the earth worm re- 
ceives the least attention and considera- 
tion. Its value to the land is seldom 
appreciated. It bores through the soil, 
making little tunnels in every direction, 
thereby admitting the air and moisture 
not only to the soil but through the soil 
to the subsoil. During the process of 
boring it eats its way along, thereby 
grinding up the little particles of earth, 
rendering them finer and in better con- 
dition to retain moisture, especially 
what is known as film moisture, which 
feeds the tiny rootlets of plant life with 
soluble compounds that have been pre- 
pared in the great chemical laboratory 
of nature for this special purpose. On 
most of our farms angle worms are the 
best if not the only subsoil workers in 
use—they are probably the most prac- 
tical subsoilers that are at work on any 
farm. 


About twenty-five feet beneath the sur- 
face was found a series of rooms, from 
which were taken over 16,000 cuneiform 
tablets. Only one-twentieth part of the 
library has thus far been excavated. 
The library will yield, when completely 
excavated, at least 150,000 tablets. The 
very great importance attached to this 
discovery is that every tablet belongs to 
the period prior to Abraham, for the li- 
brary had collapsed under the ruthless 
acts of the invading Elamite hordes, 2285 
B. C., which was shortly before, or about 
the time the patriarch left Ur of the 
Chaldees. Considering what slight rec- 
ords we formerly possessed of the period 
prior to Abraham—only a few chapters 
in Genesis—and that here is a _ library 
of many thousand volumes belonging to 
that early period, we can, in a measure 
at least, begin to realize the importance 
of this find.—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





Two travelers meet on a wide plain. 
Each is weary and lonely. After one in- 
stant of surprised silence, one says to 





the other: “Whence come you?’ “I do 
not know. And you?” “I know not. 
And whither are you going?” “Into| 


some strange and unknown land. And 
you?” “I do not know.” Will not these | 
lonely wanderers join hands, and _ re-| 
joice that at least in this mysterious and 
perplexing journey they need not fare 
alone? Is human fellowship and human 
Sympathy less natural because the pil- 
grims are not two, but a throng which 
no man can number? Mistaken, indeed, 
is she who, out of exclusiveness which 
she calls superiority, lingers on the edges 
of the crowd, nor hastens to lend her aid 
wherever the wicked, the weary or the 
faltering need her service.—Heloise E. 
Hersey. 





Curious Trees.—Among the most sin- 
gular specimens of vegetable life are the 
bottle-trees of Australia. As the name 
implies, they are bottle-shaped, increas- 
ing in girth for several feet from the 
ground, and then tapering toward the 
top, where they are divided into two or 
more huge branches bearing foliage com- 
posed of narrow, lance-shaped leaves 
from four to seven inches long. The 
bark is rugged, and the foliage is the 
same in the old and young trees. The 
bottle-tree sometimes grows to a height 
of sixty feet, and measures thirty-five 
feet around the trunk. Many of these 
trees are supposed to be thousands of 
years old. 





ASTHMA 


Can he cured by 


cola Plant 


A New and Positive Cure 
for Asthma has been found 
in the Kola Plant, a rare 
botanic product of West African origin. So garet 
are the powers of this New Remedy that in the 
short time since its discovery it has come into almost 





The Kola Plant. 


| universal use in the hospitals of Europe and America for 


the cure of every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by 
it are really marvelous. Among others Mr. C. B. Slade, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., writes March 8, 1902, that Himalya 


| saved his life, and through his recommendation thirty-five 


or tay ogg: have been cured by it. Mr. W. O. Cob- 
lentz, No.7 LaSalle St., Cleveland, O., writes that he 
suffered for years until Himalya cured him. Physicians 
and change of climate did him no good. Mrs. Lidelle 
Hodgkins, Old Town, Me., writes that Asthma was her 
worst enemy but Himalya cured her completely. Mr. Al- 
fred Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C., testifies that after eight years continual suffer- 
ing, especially in Hay-fever season, Himalya completely 
cured him. Hundreds of others give similar testimony 
of their cures of Asthma of five to fifty years’ suffering 
by this wonderful new remedy. If you suffer from Asth- 
ma in = § form, in order to prove the power of this new 
botanical discovery, we willsend you one trial case by 
mail entirely free. It costs you absolutely nothing. 
Write to-day to The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York. 


ANEW INVENTION 


BIG MONEY MAKER. 


L To Write for Special offer 
BIG WAGES Hastlers, to Men and Women, 
at home or traveling, all or part time, showing, 
taking orders and appointing agents for A 
RISON’S BLUE FLAME NEW FUEL OIL 
STOVES. Wonderful invention. Justout. Noth- 
ing else like it. A Great Seller summer and winter. 


SPLENDID For COOKING 
AND BAKING. 

















{WORLD MFG Co. CINTI. 6. 











We want Agents, Salesmen and Managers in every 
state. Biggest money maker ever offered. Enormous 
demand year round, in every city, town, village and 
among farmers. Customers delighted. Write for 
catalogue. Most Wonderful Stove Invented. 


A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES 

A HOCS-HEAD OF FUEL CAS. 
Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or 
common coal oil. No cotton wick, dirt, kindling, 
ashes, or hot fiery kitchens. Splendid cooker, roast- 
er and baker. Makes summer cooking a pleasure. 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL, 


10 to 20 CENTS a week should furnish Fuel Gas 
for small family for cooking. A gallon of Kerosene 
oil costing 8c to 10c should furnish Fuel Gas for a 
hot blue flame fire for about 18 hours. 


NO MORE NEED OF THE 


DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES 


No more Big Coal Bills, Smoky Cotton Wick Stoves, 

expensive, dirty coal and wood stoves—ours are ab- 

solutely safe—will not explode—easily operated. 

Should last 10 years. Handsomely made. All sizes. 
CES, 00 


Write today for Catalogue, FREE, also for 
Special Oifer, New Pian, ete, Address, 


WORLD MFG. CO., 56359 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


D hli 20 kinds $1. Pan-Am. Gold Med- 
2 B 1aS al. H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 














“Greatest Success of its age.” 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 








Published Monthly by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The ‘‘Four-Track News” will be sent free to 
any address in North America for 50 cents a 
year ; foreign countries, $1.00. Single copies, 
5 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. Address 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. f 


1903 CATALOG 2" 
GREATER BARGAINS 


than offered by any other manufacturer. 
Our wonderful offers will 































aa surprise you. Weuse the best 

“— IA material and guarantee every 

Jouy from us is not better in 

every way than you can get 

A U MONE A rubber tire top buggy, §45.00. 
P. Y $ NO » —145 other equally big values. 
Cut out this ad, send itto usand we will mail you catalog free, 


rig for 2 years. If the buggy you 
RAY 
elsewhere then return it and 
MARVIN SMITH GO., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mr. R. M. Love, of New Mexico, 
writes us that he has sixty bearing 
peach trees, set out eight years ago, 


from which he sold $400 worth of fruit 
this season. He says that those trees 
yielded fruit at the rate of $720 per acre, 
or $€.66 per tree. 





In reply to E. E. Wilder, of Maine, Ii 
will say that blossoms of some varie- 
ties of strawberries are injured by frosts 
far more than the blossoms of other 
varieties, for the reason that with some 
varieties the blossoms are thrown up 
over the plant and fully exposed to 
frust while the blossoms of other varie- 
ties are on short stems and are partly 
covered with the foliage. I cannot say 
that varieties with imperfect blossoms 
are injured less than varieties with per- 
fect blossoms. Certain varieties cf 
strawberry will endure more frost than 
others without injury. 





Twenty-eight cows were killed by one 
stroke of lightning on a farm in Ohio 
the past season. The lightning struck a 
tree and from the tree the electricity 
passed to a wire fence. The cows were 
ste.ding near this wire fence. This 
shows the danger of being even in the 
vicinity of wire fences during a heavy 
thunder storm, or near trees. If one is 
in the fields during a thunder storm the 
safest thing to do is to get out into the 
open space, away from trees or fences, 
and lie flat upon the earth. To carry 
a pitchfork, or any steel or iron imple- 
ment is dangerous. One of the men at 
Green’s frnit farm was plowing in a 
field when a thunder storm came up. A 
stroke of lightning killed one of the 
horses and shocked the driver, but he 
recovered consciousness soon. 





It is not difficult for a man to keep 
himself in health and vigor if he leads a 
correct life, neither is it difficult to keep 
a tree or vine vigorous and healthful if 
you understand their needs. 





If the fruit grower was compelled to 
employ an artist to color his apples, 
pears, peaches and cherries by hand, 
with a brush, he would have to spend 
‘much money for this work, and still his 
fruit would not be as successfully tinted 
as it is now without cost by the rays of 
sunshine. 





I am always glad to conclude that if a 
man takes good care of his orchards and 
berry fields he is a kind husband and 
father. 





Some people have queer ideas of 
econemy, assuming that he is economical 
who spends the least money. That is all 
wrong. Good economy consists in ex- 
pending money wisely. 





You may be sure when you are eating 
fresh fruit that you are not eating an 
adulterated product, and yet it would be 
difficult to tell just what nature has 
taken from the air and soil to produce 
this beautifully tinted and delicious sub- 
stance, 





The largest pear, squash or pumpkin 
is always something of a fraud, for it is 
produced by removing from the tree or 
plant a large portion of the fruit which, 
of course, forces the tree or vine to pro- 
Guce larger fruit. I would prefer for my 
own eating two medium size pears, or 
other fruit, than one exceptionally large 
spccimen, 





If a man or woman is not in love with 
the strawberry I fear it will be difficult 
to interest such people in other fruits, 
and yet the fact that some people are 
not interested in that fruit may be ow- 
ing to their ignorance of the marvelous 
characteristics of the strawberry. If 


you have never grown strawberries set 
out a dozen plants in your garden, and 
watch over them, caring for them with 
your own hands for a year or two; if at 
the end of this time you do not love the 
strawberry I give you up as a hopeless 
case. 





Dwarf pear trees sometimes break off 
near the ground, where the trees are 
grafted on the quince root, but this sel- 
dom or never occurs where the trees are 
kept cut back each year and = are 
branched near the ground. Dwarf pear 
trees were never intended to be grown 
high like standard trees. If they are al- 
lowed to make high tops they are liable 
to break off near the base. But where 
trained low there is but little danger of 
their breaking off. 





The dam on the river Nile in Egypt is 
the largest work of the kind ever at- 
tempted. It is 1 1-4 miles in length, 32 
feet wide at the top. Its width at the 
bcttom is 100 feet and the average 
height is 130 feet. The water stored will 
be 67 feet deep. Its capacity is 1,000 mil- 
lion tons of water. The weight of the 
masonery is 1,000,000 tons. There are 180 
sluices. In making this dam over 74,- 
000 tons of Portland cement were used, 
28,000 tons of coal, 114 tons of nitrogly- 
cerine, 97,000 pounds of blasting powder, 
5,520,000 feet of safety fuse. Twelve 
thousand men were employed for years 
in building the dam. 





Dust spraying may be done with a 
cheap sprayer made for that purpose, 
or it may be done with the hand. There 
is a little slug that eats the leaves of 
pear and cherry trees that can easily be 
destroyed by a dust spray, or by throw- 
ing wood ashes or air slacked lime over 
the foliage when the dew is on. .- 





Now is the time before leaf growth to 
go over the orchards and examine every 
tree for worms of the tent caterpillar. 
These worms at this season look like a 
little band of light gray cloth wound 
around the twigs. They can be discov- 
ered without difficulty. Remove these 
by going over the twigs to which they 
are attached and burning them. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks how wood ashes should be applied 
to the soil about fruit trees. Simply 
sow the ashes broadcast over the entire 
soil if the trees are in orchards, or if 
not, sow the ashes over the soil as far 
as the branches” grow. Unleached 
woodashes are a special fertilizer for all 
kinds of fruits, particularly apples, 
pears and strawberries. A peck of 
ashes is none too much to sow broad- 
cast under one bearing tree. There is 
not much danger of applying woodashes 
too freely if they are sown broadcast. 





Our associate editor, Professor H. E. 
Van Deman, has been offered a very im- 
portant position in the services of the 
civil government but he has declined to 
accept this important position. The 
position offered Professor Van Deman is 
that of assistant chief of the bureau of 
agriculture and director of experiment 
stations. The position was offered by 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture and Colonel Edwards, chief 
of United States insular bureau. Pro- 
fessor Van. Deman realizes that there 
are opportunities of doing much good 
work in the Philippine islands. The 
salary offered was most tempting, but 
he could not see his way clear to the 
acceptance. 





San Jose Scale-—Where young trees 
with smooth bark are attacked with this 
scale it can easily be eradicated by cut- 
ting back the tops of the trees, heading 
back each branch to within a foot of the 
body and then varnishing with a paint 
brush, every part of the tree, and every 
branch and bud with crude petroleum 
oil. I say varnishing since this explains 
how the tree will look when covered with 
a thin coat of the crude oil as you would 
cover the woodwork of a carriage. Trees 
ten or twenty years old which are cov- 
ered with rough bark are more difficult 
to cover or varnish with crude oil. Be- 
fore these trees are treated their rough 
bark should be removed as far as pos- 
sible and the tree should be dehorned, 
that is, the top should be cut back 
severely so as to simplify the work. To 
large trees a spray of crude oil is applied 
mixed with water in the form of thin 
spray. When done in this way the base 
of the tree should be banked up with 
earth over the roots to prevent the oil 
from running down the branches and 
trunks, and lying about the roots of the 
tree. After a week the earth can be re- 
moved which will remove all the oil that 
has run down. , 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
borrowed $1,000 on his own note. When 
he went to pay this note he was told 
that the note had been mislaid or lost. 
He paid the $1,000 and asks us whether 





a stranger, finding this note, can com- 
pel payment again. Reply: A note is 
something like money. If money is lost 
it is good in anybody’s hands, and the 
same is true of a note, except that if the 
note is past due when found it might 
not be coliectible in a stranger’s hands. 
On paying this debt of $1,000 the party 
who lost the note should give a bond 
indemnifying the maker of the note 
against any loss that might occur 
through the negligence of the owner of 
the note who lost it. Otherwise it would 
not be safe to pay this $1,000 without re- 
ceiving the note at the same time. The 
owner of the note could not compel the 
payment of the $1,000 until he produced 
the note. 





Voleanos.—The cause of burning moun- 
tains is not well understood. They ever 


have been and ever will be 
objects of great interest. It is 
strange’ that a great mass. of 


earth and stone should burst forth 
into flame. What is the cause of the fire 
which cannot be quenched? The cap- 
tain of the good ship Roddam, on ap- 
proaching St. Pierre, saw that Mt. Pelee 
was smoking vigorously, but since many 
ships were riding safely in the harbor, 
and the day was calm and sunny, the 
ship was allowed to enter the harbor. 
Suddenly one side of the mountain seemed 
to burst out, followed by a torrent of 
flame which swept down into the valley, 
destroying instantly all life in the city 
near its base. From reposing in sup- 
posed security the ship Roddam was sud- 
denly overwhelmed with a lake of flame, 
which destroyed all who remained on 
deck, and seriously burned those in the 
cabins. One hundred and twenty tons of 
ashes were thrown upon this ship in a 
few minutes. The great heroism of the 
captain got the steamship out to sea in 
safety. 





Grafting.—Do not fail to do some 
grafting every spring. Apples and pears 
are more easily grafted than cherries or 
plums. Peaches are never grafted in the 
nursery. The work succeeds best if done 
just before the buds begin to open. It 
is not difficult work. All you have to do 
is keep trying until you succeed if you 
have no experience. One apple or pear 
tree may be made to bear fifty or more 
varieties by grafting each branch to a 
different variety, and a tree thus graft- 
ed is a source of constant interest and 
delight. Each fruit place has one or 
more seedling trees, or trees of worth- 
less varieties, which can easily be 
changed to bear the finest fruit by graft- 
ing. The younger the tree is the easier 
it may be grafted. The object of graft- 
ing wax is to keep the air away from 
the wound until it heals, therefore have 
all newly cut surfaces entirely covered 
with grafting wax and after applying 
the wax press into it a thin piece of 
cloth, and wind it about the grafting to 
keep the wax from melting and running 
away, and to further hold it in position. 





New Orchard Lands.—Our associate 
editor, Professor H. E. Van Deman, 
knows well where the best orchard lands 
are in this country. He recently select- 
ed three hundred acres in Western 
Maryiand, in Washington county, as a 
site for an orchard of apple trees to be 
planted over the entire tract. There is 
no deubt that he made a wise selection 
of locality since I hear that apple or- 
chards in that locality are thriving 
amazingly, and that there are many or- 
chardists there planting apple orchards 
of one thousand or more trees each. 
Peaches also do remarkably well in that 
locality, also pears. It is a hilly sec- 
tion with fertile valleys intervening. 
Apples are grown both in the valleys 
and on the slopes. Much of the land has 
to be cleared of rubbish before plant- 
ing, but the land can be bought at mod- 
erate prices. York Imperial is largely 
grown there, and the Rambo, Grimes, 
Spy, Baldwin and Ben Davis ~ucceed 
well. The soil does not bake but is 
loose, pliable and fertile. 





Silent Soil Workers.—Now that we 
have learned that the soil is a factory 
in which living creatures are as busy 
as in any shoe factory, woolen or cot- 
ton factory, we desire to know what kind 
of crops will increase the numbers of 
these silent workers, these bacteria, the 
little creatures so small that they can- 
not be seen except with a powerful mag- 
nifying glass. We have learned that 
clover, peas, beans and other’ similar 
plants attract the bacteria, or cause 
them to increase in number and _ thus 
add to the fertility of the soil. Twenty 
years ago no one could understand fully 
why clover growing tended to make the 
soil rich. Now we know that it is caused 
by nitrogen producing bacteria gather- 
ing abcut the roots of red clover. Let 
us learn all we can about the busy 
workers of the soil; angleworms belong 
to this class.) Humus is needed in the 
soil. Too much cannot be said about 
the importance of humus. The larger 


part of the farm lands of this country 
contain fertility enough to bear many 
heavy crops, but the fertility must pe 
liberated, or put in shape so that plants 
can feed upon it. Thus if we add humus 
to our soil by plowing under green 
crops, or by applying barnyard manure, 
we increase our crops far more than the 
sum total of the plant food in the 
humus. The application of lime to the 
soil at the rate of five or ten bushels or 
more per acre often increases the growth 
of crops for the reason that the lime 
loosens the fertility already existing in 
the soil, but lime does not add to the 
fertility. If the application of lime is 
too long continued the soil will become 
impoverished. Not so with humus. The 
more we increase it the richer our sojj 
will become. 





Every creature that inhabits the earth 
would seem to have been created for 
some purpose, says Chancellor Day as 
reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. In 
our ignorance we are apt to. declare 
somewhat hastily that this is not true, 
and that certain creatures are pests, thus 
we do our utmost to destroy them. For 
countless ages no one could see whut 
good the earthworm did, but of late 
years we have learned that the earth- 
worm is a great benefactor of the human 
race. Earthworms fill the soil in such 
large numbers their burrows ventilate 
the soil. They deepen the surface soil 
and enrich it by bringing up and digest- 
ing the subsoil. In every fertile town 
and county thousands of tons of earth 
are meved each year by earthworms to 
our mutual advantage. Man is at the 
head of the series of animal creations. 
He is perhaps, the most helpless of all 
so far as his physical makeup is con- 
cerned. There is no creature more help- 
less than a babe. Man is defenseless, 
having no sharp claws, teeth or horns 
with which to claw and mangle his an- 
tagonist. If a man should meet a lion, 
bear or panther in his path the battle 
would be short and the end would be 
fatal to the man in his natural state. 
But the Creator has endowed man with 
reason and_ inventive faculties and 
these make him more than a competitor 
with other animals. Evolution of ani- 
mals and other creations does not 
trouble theologians as it once did. There 
never was a reason why evolution 
should ever have troubled sound think- 
ers. Man is somewhat better than his 
work; the poet is better than his poem; 
the artist is better than his art. 





I have a request to make to you, good 
friend, right now—that youewill speak 
some pleasant words about Green’s 
Fruit Grower to your neighbors. In 
this way you can benefit us greatly. 





Begin cultivation of the small fruit 
plants and vines, also of orchard trees 
of all kinds as early in the spring as 
possible. Few fruit growers realize that 
the principal growth, particularly of 
trees, occurs in early spring. Careful 
experiments have shown that there has 
been no increase in the growth of pear, 
cherry and apple trees in certain orch- 
ards after July. The entire growth of 
the season was made in these orchards 
in May, June and July. When spring 
first opens the land cannot be cultivat- 
ed for it is too wet, but just as soon as 
the ground is dried sufficiently to war- 
rant cultivation it should be begun and 
continued vigorously, particularly in the 
early part of the summer. Cultivation 
in orchards later, that is in August, Sep- 
tember and October is not so import- 
ant. Many successful orchardists give 
thorough cultivation in early spring and 
then sow the orchard to rye_ clover, 
cowpeas or some other cover crop about 
July ist to 15th, giving no cultivation 
thereafter. Where orchards have been 
neglected and but little cultivation giv- 
en, and particularly where there is sod 
in the orchard, fall plowing will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful, since it leaves the soil 
in fine condition for promoting the 
earliest possible growth in the spring. 
But in all orchard plowing be careful 
not to plow too deep. If you find that 
the plow is disturbing some of the fine 
or larger roots of the trees you may be 
sure you are plowing too deep. Where 
the orchard has not been plowed for sev- 
eral years there is greater necessity of 
shallow plowing than where it has been 
plowed every season. There are few 
orchardists who plow their orchards more 
than once a year. Many who keep their 
orchards in fine tilth use no plow. They 
begin cultivation early in the spring 
with the gang-plow, cultivator or disc 
harrow, finding this answers every pur- 
pose. 


NOTE THIS COMBINATION OFFER 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Ledger Monthly, 
Good Housekeeping, Vick’s Magazine. 


ALL FOUR FOR ONLY 81.50. 
The regular subscription price is $3.00. 
See our tempting offers on another page. 
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Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 


Aunt Hannah—I have read your ad- 
vice to girls. My advice to the farmer’s 
only daughter is to spend at least one 
term, longer if possible, at a good nor- 
mal school. There she will meet many 
young ladies and gentlemen from differ- 
ent states, also some foreigners. A girl 
inclined to be other than ladylike, or a 
young man who is intemperate, or who 
gamblJes, usually are not retained in 
these schools. Nearly all the students 
are of the best young people, many self- 
supporting, all studying to be self-sup- 
porting. As there are many of each sex 
in every class, boarding at the same 
place’, meeting at the church, the so- 
cials, the literary societies and every 
entertainment, and as all are always on 
their honor, a_ girl there soon meets 
many nice people of all ages from fif- 
teen to thirty-five. My daughter, who 
is situated similar to the farmer’s 
daughter who wrote you some time ago, 
spent one term at the National Normal 
at Jiebanon, Warren county, Ohio. There 
were about four hundred in attendance 
that term, many of them teachers tak- 
ing advanced subjects, or reviewing in 
order to secure high grlade certificates. 
Many of them were from Kentucky, and 
other Southern states. Two years ago 
she spent one year at Ada Norman 
University, at Ada, Ohio. There the 
number of students varied from seven 
hundred to twelve hundred each term, 
and were from nearly every state. She 
said that was the place for study, fun 
and nive friends. All are strangers at 
first. Many come and go every term. 
My daughter has been at home for near- 
ly two years now with poor health, but 
as soon as she is able is going back to 
Ada. My advice to the girls is to write 
the nearest good normal school for cata- 
logue and attend that school if possible. 
The expenses at Ada or Lebanon are 
about $50 per term (ten weeks).—A 
Mother. 





Dear Aunt Hannah—My parents object 
to the young man who is a_ frequent 
caller. They say he is too sentimental. 
He belongs to a good family and is a 
nice young man in every way. Do you 
think it is such an awful thing to be 
sentimental ?—Alice. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply—A young man 
or woman without sentiment would not 
be an agreeable companion and would 
not amount to much in any way. Wo- 
men are more sentimental than men. 
There are men who affect to be senti- 
mental during courtship who become 
very prosy and prosaical forever after, 
but women remain sentimental during 
life. Sentiment is that faculty which 
enables us to see beauty in the sunrise, 
the sunset, in the songs of birds and the 
attraction of flowers. Sentiment enables 
us to see “sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks and good in every- 
thing,” as Shakespeare expresses it. To 
a man without sentiment, “A primrose 
on the river’s brim, a simple primrose is 
to him, and nothing more,” but to the 
sentimental person the primrose sug- 
gests a loving Heavenly Father, sweet- 
ness and beauty shed abroad, whether 
there be any person to enjoy it or not, 
and many reminiscences. Any faculty 
may be exercised to the extreme, thus the 
person who is over sentimental is apt to 
make himself or herself ridiculous. Since 
the young man makes himself agreeable 
to you I should not fear that he was too 
sentimental. Perhaps your parents have 
an idea that since the young man is sen- 
umental, it argues that he will not be 
a good business man, as the general idea 
is that a business man must be intensely 
practical, and sentimental men are not 








Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has ween used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of ‘“‘Mrs. Winslow’s .Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable, It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
ua Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’’ 1840- 








always practical. Poets are sentimental, 
but they, as a rule, do not succeed well 
in business. There are exceptions, how- 
ever. I have known successful bankers 
who were poets. But do not look upon 
sentiment as an evidence of weakness. 
There never was a great writer of prose 
or poetry who was not sentimental. Thus 
Shakespeare, Dante, Bacon, Browning, 
Longfellow, Whittier were sentimental. 
In a certain sense our Saviour was senti- 
mental. The  lilies-of-the-valley, the 
farmer sowing wheat, the vineyards on 
the hillsides, the fields of ripening grain, 
all suggest lessons and useful truths to 
this Divine Teacher. 





Dear Aunt Hannah:—In some copies 
of an old agricultural paper, about fifty 
years old, that I have looked over, I 
found on one page a number of letters 
from girls in which they said that under 
no conditions would they marry any one 
but a farmer. I do not think farmer’s 
daughters take any such position now- 
adays. I never knew or heard of one 
that did. Such an idea would be re- 
pulsive to them. Of the farmers’ daugh- 
ters I know they have all been attracted 
by the big pay and advantages offered by 
the professions of nursing, teaching, etc., 
and are fitting themselves for such. I be- 
lieve every refined, educated and Christ- 
ian girl looks down with contempt upon 
the thought of becoming a helpmate to 
a young man who is a farmer or fruit 
grower. What do you think of this?— 
Donald. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply:—So far as I 
have been able to learn, young farmers 
and fruit growers have no trouble in find- 
ing wives, if they are young men of 
good habits, and there is a fair prospect 
of their being able to support a wife. I 
know of one rural locality where the 
young women were particularly attrac- 
tive, being graceful, beautiful and well 
educated. These young women all mar- 
ried farmers in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, who were not their equals. But 
nevertheless, I recognize that there is a 
prejudice existing among some girls 
against marrying farmers. The general 
idea is that farmer’s wives have to work 
hard. Some think they have to work 
harder than the farmer, beginning work 
earlier in the morning, and working late 
at night without noon rest. If this is 
true there is good reason why there 
should be some hesitancy in regard to 
assuming such a responsible position by 
@ young girl who can perhaps marry a 
doctor, a dentist, a lawyer or a teacher, 
where she would not be called upon to 
board hired men, have a large number of 
threshers to feed, or butchers on butcher- 
ing day. But there are farmer’s wives 
who are far happier than the wives of 
lawyers and other professional men. It 
is true that young women are more in- 
dependent now than formerly since they 
can engage in many kinds of work for 
which they are well paid. I judge from 
your letter that you are a man of ability 
and refinement. I do not doubt but that 
you will be able to find a wife though 
you are a farmer and fruit grower. 





Dear Aunt Hannah—As you are so kind 
to give us young ladies your advice on 
such important matters, I would like 
your opinion in my case. I have a gen- 
tleman friend which I think is just 
about right, that is as near perfect as 
we can find in this world. He lives on a 
farm with his parents and I live with my 
sisters and brother on a farm, also. I 
don’t see anyone else that I could care 
for besides him and he does not make 
any effort to come to see me, treating 
all the girls alike. I have given him 
some hints, but did not help any. Is it 
proper to do so? If so, to what extent? 
Or is there some other way to attract his 
attention without seeming silly? He is 
a lover of flowers; so am I, and I invit- 
ed him over to see my flowers. He ac- 
cepted once. Then I invited him again 
and he replied, “Thank you, I will.” 
That was two months ago. He did come 
again. He says he is bashful, but being a 
school teacher should not be so to a very 
great extent. Of course there is lots of 
difference in people. As another young 
man called so often and as I could not 
care for him I got so tired of him that 
I am glad that he lets me alone. Kindly 
answer through Green’s Fruit Grower 
next month. I am a reader of the Fruit 
Grower and think it’s the best paper 
published of its kind.—Pansy. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply—Girls must have 
much patience when situated as you teli 
me you are. Young men often look 
around a long time, and become ac- 
quainted with a large number of girls 
before they select one of them for a wife. 
It is well that they should be consider- 
ate and not hasty in such an important 
affair, for the young man’s success in the 
world depends largely upon the girl he 
marries. In these times young men are 
not married as early as formerly. In 
old times, young men married young, no 
matter what their circumstances were, 
but now they are waiting until they can 
afford the expense of living as other 


people live in these newer days. Every 
right-minded young man should be look- 
ing about for a wife and a home of his 
own, but many of them, indeed most of 
them, are disposed to take considerable 
time in looking around. 

No, do not throw out many hints to 
this friend, as many girls throw away 
chances of attracting young men by be- 
ing too forward. I do not think you 
have erred in this respect, but I caution 
you and all girls not to be forward, still 
on the other hand, do not be too shy and 
backward. There is nothing a right- 
minded young man dislikes more than to 
see a young lady too anxious to receive 
attentions from a young man. Make 
yourself as attractive as possible; en-| 
gage in good work in connection with | 
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your church and elsewhere, building up | 
a lovely character that will attract peo- | 
ple to you in spite of themselves, and I | 
have no doubt that the right man will | 
find you in due time. Qualify yourself as 
a cook and a housekeeper. There are 
many girls who desire to establish a 
home cf their own who are not capable 
of managing a home when they get one. 
Secure a reputation for making the best 
bread, biscuit and other eatables in your 





Why don’t you get a 
Horseshoe Brand Winger 7 


It will lighten your day’s work 
Every wringer is warranted from one to five 
ears. The rollsare made of Para Rubber. 
hey wring dry, last long, and will not break 
buttons. Our name and trade-mark is on 
every wringer and roll. 








neighborhood. Learn to play golf or 
other games that are played in your lo- 
cality. Make yourself interesting and 
useful. This is the best way to attract | 
young men. Take plenty of exercise. Be | 
watchful of your health, for without | 
good health one cannot be beautiful, at- | 
tractive and useful. 








Helpful Suggestions. 


The American Wringer Co. 


99 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY 


We manufacture the Wringers that wring 
| the Clothes of the World 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. L. Jennings. 

These suggestions are not written for 
women who have abundance of French 
cooks and “consomme.” For those there 
are plenty of good things on other pages. 
They are given to help those troubled 
Marthas, who, with the means. they 
possess try to make both ends meet, and 
have but little meat to use. “Ma” said 
a young girl after trying in vain to 
make her bed to suit her, I don’t 
know what ails my bed, it looks all 
wilted.”’ And so with many another 
bed, they get to look weazened, poor 
and unsatisfactory when the owner can 
not afford new springs or mattress. At 
such times look up the ticks which may 


CREEGE 

THIS FINE APRON 
1 1 note 4, oe 
Free: 


you will like. All new subscribers 
for the People’s Popular Monthly may 
own one free. The People’s Popular 
Monthly is a fine 20-page, beautifully 
illustrated home magazine for 
women, filled with bright, interest- 
ing stories and well edited depart- 
ments on home dressmaking,fashion, 
cooking, chats with girls, flow- 
ers, events of the month, etc. 
It isreally a dollar magazine, but 
will send it one full year anda pat- 
tern with complete instructions for 
making the work apron toany ad- 
dresson receiptof 25 cents. This 
apron isa prize pattern. Takes 4% 
ards of material, one yard wide. 
Only two buttons. Small, medium 
and large size. This is a special offer 
this fine magazine to new readers. 
and the pattern sent to any ad 
r. PEOPLE'S POPULAR 
Des Moi: Jowa. 
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have been laid aside, partially fill with 











clean oat straw. Place these on the 
springs, stir to right shape, then put on 
mattress. After a little use it will 
mat down, make the bed warmer and 
more inviting. Comfortables that are 
to be used for covering should not be 
used on mattress to sleep on. It is 
often the house affords discarded ticks, 
or even sheets that have become brown. 
By putting two or three cotton bats in 
and tying like comforts they make a 
nice pad to use next the mattress, and 
should be aired often, taken apart at 
least once a year, the outsides washed, 
cotton beat in the air and put together 
again. Heavy comforts that are tied 
should be ripped apart to wash, as the 
cotton is never nice after being put 
through the wash. It is but a short 
job and nice work for the children to 
clip the ties, and when put together 
again seem like new ones. We house- 
wives may acquire a sleight-of-hand in 
doing our work, but it is not best to do 


Wehavenoagents, pay 
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constitutes a really Ligh grade Machine—how 
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‘our Oo! . me 
‘Send for FREE Samples and Book No, B- 57038 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO. Ltd. (Makers) Telede, o 








it in a shambling way. Make the best 
of every thing you have to do _ with. 
Thus you will maintain an air of respec- 
tability at reasonable expense. 





The coffee and teapots are often 
neglected and are not in good condition 
for brewing good tea and coffee. They 
should be washed out every time they 
are used. Do not use too much egg to 





settle coffee; that which clings to an | satisfactory. 
| img, write us to this effect. This offer may not be made ag 


empty egg shell is sufficient, or a few 
drops of egg is better than too much. Put 
the cream in the cup before you pour 





Gkabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, @2.25 
2oz. 22inches, 1.25 | 344 oz. 26inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40} 40z. 28inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. Illu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switches by 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if 






(iy 
Otherwise to be returned to us by mail. In order- 
ERTS SPECIALTY CoO., 
Gi 





in the coffee. The taste of coffee is en- CREAM 


joyable, but it is a dangerous stimulant 
to most people. Tea is less harmful 
than coffee, but both tea and_ coffee 
make people nervous and stimulate them 
more seriously than many alcoholic 
drinks. Tea should not steep or boil. 
Simply pour boiling water over the tea 
grounds and let it stand five or ten 
minutes before drinking.—Written for 


SEPARATOR 


This is a genuine F R E E 


Y offer made to introduce the Peoples 
Cream Separator in every neighbor- 
hocd. It is the best and simplest in 
the world. We ask that you showit to 
your neighbors who have cows. Send 
your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 
PPLY CO. 
KANSAS CITY. 


-~* 
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Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Green’s Fruit Grower readers are re- 
minded that furniture may be bright- 
ened and cleaned by using one-half raw 
linseed oil and one-half turpentine thor- 
oughly mixed. Apply this with a woolen 
cloth slightly saturated, not needing to 
apply much of the mixture. After ap- 
plying rub with a dry woolen cloth and 
you will get a polish. Do not attempt 
to polish a piano since that is too im- 
portant a piece of furniture for the 
amateur to attack. 





“Let us not think harshly, even when 
we go behind the scenes, but let us re- 
member that people are honest, kindly, 
and mean to do as well as they can.’’— 
Frances Willard. 








We sell direct from 
** Loom to Wearer” an 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID style or weight of clot 
in lengths to suit. 


SERVICEABLE 
AND FINE 
QUALITIES 
ONLY 


BOOKLET 
FREE 
PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills South & 3d Sts. 
Passaic, N. J. 


All prevailing shades of 
Men’s and Women’s fab- 
rics at prices your dealer 
would pay for them. 


Write for samples stating 
for what purpose you 
wish cloth. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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I have been grafting new and rare 
varieties of apples sent me from friends 
in various parts of the country. I place 
these grafts upon apple trees of various 
ages at my city place. I select a warm- 
ish day, since on a cold day the wax will 
not work readily. When I have cut the 
scions and placed them in position I oil 
my right hand to prevent the wax from 
sticking to my hand, and press the wax 
firmly and closely about the graft; then 
holding it firmly in position upon the 
tree and excluding the air. Then it has 
been my practice to wind a soft cloth 
over the wax to prevent it being melted 
by the hot sun that comes later. Yes- 
terday having some scions to graft, and 
not having any cloth handy, I took some 
raffia string which is used by nursery- 
men in tying buds in budding season, 
and after waxing the grafts in position 
upon the trees I wound this soft raftia 
fibre about the wax, just as I would 
around a small tree recently budded, 
and the plan worked beautifully. These 
scions were splice grafted upon twigs 
of the apple not much larger than a 
lead pencil. Where the grafts are 
placed in large branches, this binding 
with strips of cloth or raffia would not 
suffice; in such cases I simply wind 
strips of cloth over the wax to protect 
it from the sun. 





Stock Companies.—Readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower often ask our advice about 
investing money in stock companies. In- 
vesting money in stock companies has al- 
ways been considered risky. While those 
who hold a controlling interest in the 
stock, who are paid salaries and who 
manage the business, may be safe, the 
smaller investor, who has nothing to 
say about the management, and knows 
nothing about the management, often 
loses money. Those in control of the 
company can manage so as to take all 
the profits in salaries if they see fit. An 
example may be made of the attempt to 
build the Panama canal, which by cut- 
ting through about fifty miles of land 
and rock an eight-thousand mile journey 
might be saved. The organizers of this 
company were well known since they had 
successfully built the Suez canal a short 
time before. The poor people of France 
had the utmost confidence in this com- 
pany, therefore they invested their hard 
earned money freely. Over $300,000,000 
were expended, or squandered on this 
canal, then work stopped, and all the ex- 
pensive machinery, thousands of small 
dwellings and one palace were left to 
exposure and decay. Now the whole 
thing is offered to the United States for 
$40,000,000. It is doubtful if the original 
investors receive anything for the money 
they have invested. 





J. C. Wright, of ‘Tennessee, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he is exceed- 
ingly fond of all. kinds of fruits, and 
particularly apples. A car load of 
Western New York apples came into his 
city and he and many others were in- 
duced to buy a barrel or so each for eat- 
ing and family use. The top layer of ap- 
ples were very tempting but he found 
that the larger portion of the apples in 
the barrel were culls. He counted one 
hundred and twenty-seven apples that 
were of fair quality, not first-class, and 
counted four hundred that were culls in 
the bottom of the barrel. These culls, 
he says, were such as his father used to 
shake from the trees for the pigs. The 


brand upon the barrel read as follows: 
“Fancy Northern Fruit Packed for 
-_--- None Such, Fancy, Orleans 
County, N. Zz. He gives the name of 


the orchardist who sold this fruit which 
we withhold from_ publication. Our 
readers can see the result of selling such 
poor fruit as this under the claim that 
it is fancy northern fruit. The man who 
packs fruit in this way does northern 
fruit growers’ great’ injustice. The 
probabilities are that these apples were 
shipped and handled by some dealer and 
that the brand was not the brand of any 
Orleans County orchardist. 





Reply to Dr. J. F. Rees, Kentucky— 
It will be perfectly sate to sow wood 
ashes broadcast any time before new 
growth begins on the strawberry plants 
in the spring. I am not sure that wood 
ashes would injure the foliage at a later 
date providing it was applied when the 
foliage was dry, and yet it might injure 
them at that time. Wood ashes are good 
fertilizer for strawberry plants but do 
not take the place of nitrate of soda. 
Wood ashes tend to make the fruit of 
the strawberry firmer, but nitrate of soda 
tends to make the fruit softer as well as 
larger, and excites a more rapid growth 
than wood ashes.—Editor. 





River Bottom Lands for Fruit. —Albert | 
Steusy, of Indiana, asks if these lands 
are safe to plant to fruits, the soil be- | 
ing sandy and not flooded at any time 
of the year and not wet. While it is 
possible for such land as this to produce 
fine fruit in abundance, if the river is 
flanked by bluffs on either side I would 


not try planting fruit there, fearing that | 


late spring frosts would injure the blos- | 


soms, and that the temperature there in 


the winter would be much lower than on | 


the bluffs above. 
growers would select the bluffs above for 


Experienced fruit | 


planting orchard and berry fields in| 


preference to the more fertile lands in 
the valley. 





Sugrum Waste for Mulching Straw- | 


berry Plants.—A reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower from Indiana writes that the 
Corsican strawberry plants sent him as 
premiums with Green’s Fruit Grower 
last spring, have made a fine growth and 
that he has covered them with sugrum 
waste, which he considers an excellent 
mulch or winter protection, since that 
waste shades the ground completely 
and does not contain the seeds of any 
weeds. It is probable that this is one 
of the best mulches for strawberries. It 
certainly is not good practice to spend 
an entire season hoeing and weeding a 
strawberry patch eradicating every 
weed, and seed, and then at the end of 
the season to seed down again the 
strawberry patch to weeds and _ grass 
seeds such as are always contained in 
straw, hay or strawy manure from the 
stables, and yet this is precisely what 
almost every strawberry grower does 
every reason. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower—How 
easily the easy room on a wintry night 
may be converted into a little academy 
of learning, a hall of innocent recreation, 
a greenhouse of morals, where the flowers 
of virtue may be planted, trained and 
watered by loving hearts and hands; a 
domestic temple, where an altar may be 
erected, the divine beauty of which would 
add sacredness to the light as it shone 
on the sacred book, and almost change 
the glowing fire to holy incense. A place 
over which angels might hover, and 
gaze, and linger with admiration, if not 
with envy; at the bliss of mortals, from 
various sources, access to which they 
are denied by their celestial birth.— 
Frank Yelland, Maine. 





Water Sprouts.—Albert Steusy, of In- 
diana asks Green’s Fruit Grower whether 
water sprouts left upon an apple tree at 
pruning time will ever make bearing 
branches. Certainly water sprouts will 
make bearing branches. If you should 
cut off all of the branches of a tree, leav- 
ing only one water sprout, that water 
sprout will form a new top and bear 
abundantly. There is much misappre- 
hension on the part of fruit growers in 
regard to these water’ sprouts. They 
are called water sprouts because they 
grow rapidly and are full of sap. These 
water sprouts are usually cut off at 
pruning since they are superfluous. They 
start new branches where new branches 
are not desired. It is remarkable how 
nature has provided trees against all 
kinds of accident. - All over the trunks 
and branches buds are pushed through 
the bark if the branches are cut off or if 
ail the top is cut off. Thus large apple 
trees may be sawed off where the 
branches start out from the trunk and 
new shoots, which may be called water 
sprouts, will be thrown out in abundance 
where before no buds were visible. 





Reply to J. C. Thurgood, Utah.—yYes, 
wild rabbits, woodchucks or any other 
similar animals are desirable for poultry 
when chopped and fed in moderate 
amounts daily. It would not be neces- 
sary to run them through a bone cut- 
ter. Cooking rabbits would not add to 
their value for the poultry. The Ameri- 
can Standard of Perfection is the poultry 
book you want, which we supply for 
$1.00 by mail, postpaid. I have a book 
on poultry keeping which we mail for 25 
cents, but it does not cover the ground 
vier ask for. 








Farm Wagon Only $2i. 95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels with 

Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Company, Quin- 

cy, Ill. , have placed upon the market a Farmer’s Handy 

Ww agon, that is only = one high, fitted with 24 and 30 
tire, and sold for only $21.95. 


inch wheels with 4-inc 





This wagon is made of the best material throughout, 
and really costs but a trifle more than a set of new wheels 
and fully guaranteed for one year. Catalogue giving a 
full description will be mailed upon application by the 
Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, TIl., who also will 
furnish metal wheels at low prices made ariy size and 
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is the price of 
our Competition 
Sewing Machine. 

the og 





b+) ¥ entomath 
drop head, : drawers ;ballb earings, 
eccentric system of mec anism: 
gte. This machine we guarantee to | 

lo as good or better work, to be as 
well made and finished and to give 





and as high as $35.00 by age We 
have other grades at $10.75, athe 75 and 


up to $26.75, all guaranteed. 
Send TODAY for Catalogue LG a8 long and satisfactory service as 
y machine onthe market. A better 
sent free, giving large pictures and machine cannot possibly 1 Be made. $19.85 for same machine 
descriptions of excellent machines at with five drawers, Our prices are the lowest for depend. 
wholesale prices, also explaining our able quality. Thirty-one years’ reputation for honest 
Free Trial Offer and Guarantee. values and fair dealing back of our guarantee. 


| Montgomery Ward & Co. t'nadison St, Chicago | 
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‘ wrngy Is the latest, and it drops 
NEW U VERSAL| at twelve different ¢ dis- 
Hand a. oa Cultivators, 
Used by the most successful garden- 
ers. They ng wney amneag Save time 
and money. Cosa furrow, drop seed, 
cover any Y des red depth, also mark 
next row. Latest and best Cultivat- 
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Baker’s Traceless Harness 


The farmer’s “Handy Harness” saves labor, makes farm 
work easier. A practical and up-to-date harness, without 
whiffletreesortraces. Particularly adapted for all kinds of low- 
down work where ordinary whiffletrees and traces cause so 
much damage and annoyance. Indispensable for use in or- 
chards, vineyards, hop yards and for lumbering, quarrying, etc. Will save 
its costevery season. Highly endorsed by userseverywhere. Comfortfor 
manand team Write to-day for furtherinformation. Agents Wanted. 


213 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. Y¥. 















B. F. BAKER CO., 











SEE THE SEED no DROP snare" lant and Fertilizer 





A SEWING MACHINE FREE 


If you wish to own a Sewing Machine that will do fine work and that i 
guaranteed, send us your name and address at once, and agree to sell only 30 
Sieoes ofour handsome gold-laid Jewelry at 10 cents each. Don’t send a 
cent! Order to-day and we will send Jewelry by mail postpaid; when sold 
send us the money, $3.00, and we will promptly forward to you by express 
our new Sewing Machine and guarantee safe delivery; no charge for 
boxing, packing, etc. Be sure to send name of your nearest Express Office, 
We are giving away these Sewing Machines to introduce our goods. All we 
ask is that when you have received the Sewing Machine given you absolutely 
free for selling 30 pieces of our handsome gold-laid Jewelry, you will show it 
to your friends. This is a grand opportunity to get a fine Sewing Machine @& 
for very little work. This is no humbug; we actually give the Sewlng —_— pois exios 
which may therefore be obtained FREE for only an hour's work is 
Gewing Machine that we give away is one of the most useful and practical AUTOMATIC bee we 
machines ever placed upon the market. Its simplieity of construction and ease of operation appeal to all. It can erated by a child’ 
will sew with cotton or silk thread, and makes a beautiful chain stitch on top of cloth; it is therefore useful for coniie all kinds ofem- 
broidery and fancy work. It is nicely Japanned and Ly and each machine {s thoroughly tested before leaving the factory. One 
machine in a home will advertise our goods so well that we ean afford to give it away for selling only 80 pieces of our handsome 


Jewelry at 10 centseach. Address, SAFE JEWELRY CO.,(S. M. Dept.) 19 Warren St., Ne New York City. 


















AWKEYEGERUB= 


MACHINE, STUMP 








Works on either standing timber or stumps. Will pall an ordinary Grab in m4 minutes. Makes aclean 
sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting. A man, a boy ard a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The crop ona few acres the first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for Illust’d 


Cases ine Bros. Yor Shetland Pony Catalog.) MILNE MFG. CO., 825 8th St., Moamouth, lll. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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width of tire to fit any axle. 
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A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION on. eoutrny raisinc 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
voted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, 
Western New York Fruit Growing, and 
yr Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
5c. 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 
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Grape Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 

GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS | 
on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “How i 


Cc. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;” sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. Special attention 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. How to Market 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


We will mail you your choice of above 
kooks free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail you, post-paid, all of the 
above books, Green’s Four Volumes, in 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay 
postage. Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reply to Allen Compton, Iowa.—Yes, 
young trees can be set in an old orchard 
to replace the old trees that have died, 
put keep the ground well enriched 
around these newly planted trees. If the 
orchard is in a very bad shape it is often 
petter to plant the young orchard by 
itself for the reason that then the young 
orchard will receive careful attention, but 
the few trees set in an old orchard are 
liable to be neglected. 

Yes, you can top graft the old apple 
trees aS you suggest, but it is con- 
sidered better economy to plant a young 
orchard than to regraft many old trees. 
It will pay to graft apple trees that have 
not been planted longer than ten or 
twelve years, but it will not pay to graft 
apple trees twenty-five or forty years 
old. 





Mr. Bouton, of Kansas, calls the at- 
tention of Green’s Fruit Grower to a so- 
called great discovery, a means of de- 
stroying insect life by impregnating the 
sap of the tree with insect poison. Fruit 
growers should be on the look out for 
such frauds ag this. All methods of bor- 
ing holes into trees and filling the holes 
with cures for blight or attacks of in- 
sects are frauds. 





John Schlapack, of Texas, asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower for the best remedy for 
curculio on plums and peaches. Since 
the curculio does not feed upon the fol- 
iage it is not easily destroyed by poison- 
ous sprays. The best method of destroy- 
ing the curculio is thought to be the 
jarring process, which consists of jar- 
ring the trees in the early morning, 
causing the curculio to fall upon the 
sheets spread under the tree, after which 
they can be gathered up and destroyed. 
The sheet is often arranged upon wheel- 
barrow, funnel shaped, with a slit in one 
side which allows the sheet to pass under 
the tree. 





In reply to an inquiry the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower replies as follows 
about agricultural colleges: I do not feel 
that I am competent to answer many of 
the questions asked in your letter of in- 
quiry. I am ashamed to say that I do 
not know much about agricultural col- 
leges, or about the work they are doing. 
The general impression I have is that 
these colleges are doing good work. As 
for my own boy, I would prefer that he 
have actual experience upon the farm 
rather than spending the time in study- 
ing at an agricultural college. But per- 
haps I am altogether wrong in this view. 
I am a practical man. I was born and 
brought up on the farm and I am aware 
that a boy thus brought up and brought 
in daily contact with the practical af- 
fairs of farm life learns many things 
that are useful to him, not only on the 
farm but in after life, no matter where 
he may be placed. Even though he be- 
ceme later a bank president the things 
he has learned upon the farm will con- 
tinue to be useful to him. I have ob- 
served that the scientific men in charge 
of agricultural colleges, and of experi- 
ment stations, often aim over the heads 
of the people they desire to benefit. The 
mails are flooded with publications from 
experiment stations, and from the pomo- 
logical department at Washington, which 
are prepared with the assumption that 
those they intend to educate possess 
more knowledge on the subject than they 
actually do possess. In other words, 
these publications are often too scientific 
and are not written in plain terms so 
that the practical busy farmer can un- 
dcrstand them and derive from them the 
needed information. 





The Western Fruit Grower of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is offering their publication in 
the advertising pages of this journal in 
an attractive manner. Our readers will 
please give this advertisement their at- 
tention. 





Of late years California Privet has 
been given first place as a hedge plant for 
dividing the village or city grounds, and 
for marking lines, etc. This plant is al- 
most an evergreen, the foliage at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., holding on nearly all win- 
ter. It is hardy here but may not be 
hardy further north than Rochester. It 
makes a beautiful plant when grown 
alone as well as when grown in hedge 
form. It has a beautiful white blossom 
something like a white lilac. The hedge 
sheuld be cut back with trimming shears 
at least once every season. The best 
time for pruning is in the spring, before 
srowth begins. 





Close Planting.—Readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower often ask about the dis- 
tance apart for planting various kinds 
of fruit trees. Much depends upon how 
these trees are pruned and trained, and 
What you desire in the plantation. Fruit 
trees of all kinds can be planted closely 
together with remarkable results if the 
tops of the trees are kept headed back 
every season. The heading back dwarfs 


the growth of the trees, thus orchards of 
dwarf pears and plums may be made to 
thrive and bear fruit when planted 5, 6 
or 8 feet apart each way, or when 
planted 4 or 5 feet apart in rows and the 
rows far enough apart to admit of cul- 
tivation. Thus the city man who has a 
small garden in which he desires to grow 
various kinds of orchard fruits can plant 
his trees closely together and secure 
many crops from them before they begin 
to crowd, after which the surplus, or 
crowding trees can be removed, for in- 
stance every other tree. For orchard 
planting for market apple trees are 
usually planted 32 feet apart each way; 
peach trees and dwarf pear trees are 
often planted in rows between apple 
trees thus planted. Peach, plum and 
cherry orchards are usually planted 20 
to 25 feet apart each way. Dwarf pear 
trees 12 feet apart each way. Black- 
berry rows 7 feet apart each way; black 
raspberries the same. Red raspberries 
31-2 feet apart each way, cultivating 
both ways. Currants in rows 7 feet 
apart in the row. Strawberries in rows 
21-2 to 3 feet apart each way. 





The delights of the fruit garden are 
great. The fruit garden is not desir- 
able only to the ruralist but is equally 
so to the villager and the city man. 
Learn how to make a fruit garden and 
how to enjoy it. You will enjoy it more 
and more as the years go by. When you 
get old and infirm you will enjoy it most 
of all, since it «vill call you out into the 
healthful fresh air and sunshine, and 
keep you there admiring the beauties 
of the place, and the attractions of the 
ripening fruits, or the trees in blossom. 
We need something continually to keep 
us out into the open air. If the fruit 
garden is attractive to the parent how 
much more so is it to the children. All 
humanity enjoys fruits but most of all 
do the children enjoy them and delight 
in them. Children never will forget the 
home of their younger days. If it is a 
bleak and barren place they will remem- 
ber it; if it is bright and cheery, sur- 
rounded with many attractions, the 
thought of this early home will be one 
of the bright spots in their lives. Few 
things can do more to brighten a home 
or to add to its attractiveness to the 
young people and the old people than 
the fruit garden. 





Shall She Sell Her Farm?—A maiden | 


lady in Ohio, whose relatives have died, 
is the owner of a farm. The price of 
labor is so high she says, she has not 


been abie to make any money from her | 


farm for several years. The fences are 
running down and she asks the editor 
of Green’s Fruit Grower whether he 
would advise her to stay upon the farm 
and plant fruit trees there, or whether 
she had better sell the farm and retire 
to the city. Reply: There are many 
people who are induced to sell their 
farms when they see the fences running 
down and weeds getting a foothold. No 
one should be dismayed or discouraged 
by the appearance of weeds or by the 
downfall of fences. At Green’s fruit farm 
we have removed all the inside fences 
and thus save several hundred dollars 
a year that we would otherwise have to 
spend in repairing and renewing these 
many miles of farm fences. Farm 
fences are not an absolute necessity on 
any place. If this lady is happy and 
contented on her farm and owns.-it, or 
is nearly free from debt, I should advise 
her to stay there. She can improve the 
conditions by engaging some relative to 
come and live on the farm with her. Try 
to recall some niece, nephew or cousin, 
male or female, whose services could be 
secured. This relative would not only 
be a companion, but would be of great 
assistance in helping to’run the farm. 
On the other hand, if farm life is not 
congenial, and the lady has an opportu- 
nity to sell the farm for a fair price, 
it may be best to sell. It is seldom that 
a farm, or in fact any other real estate, 
can be sold for its full value. Occasion- 
ally a purchaser may be found who is 
willing to pay the full value of a farm 
or other like property, but usually when 
we desire to make a sale quick, we find 
we have to sell it at a reduced price, 
therefore even if you decide to sell this 
farm, it will be best to be in no haste, 
but to offer it for sale. Put up a sign 
on the premises stating that it is for 
sale, and wait till a purchaser comes. 
As to whether it will pay to stay and 
plant fruits on the farm, I cannot say. 
I do not know how the farm is located. 
If it is located in a good fruit growing 
region, where there is good soil, and 
the elevation is particularly desirable 
for fruit culture, I would advise any 
person to plant fruits. She asks if trees 
can be bought cheaper in the fall than 
in the spring. No, generally speaking, 
they cannot be bought cheaper one sea- 
son than another, and yet it might hap- 
pen so, during one particular season. 





Free Unitarian Literature. Apply to Miss 
STELLA BOARDMAN, 138 Plymouth Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








O get you interested we will send you absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, the following eight roses: They are not cheap, common roses; 
they are the choicest and most famous varieties. They are healthy, 


well-roo 


lants; well packed, and we guarantee that they will reach you in 


rfect condition; accompanying each lot of plants there are full directions 


or pleating geet, ote. 
CLIMBING METEOR-It has beencalled perpetual blooming, climb- 
ing, General Jacqueminot. It is a free, persistent bloomer, and will make a 
wth of from 10 to 15feet in a season; in bloom all the time. | ts flowers, 
eep, rich red and are much larger than Meteor and are richer in color. It 
is in es rose to train up the veranda or around windows. 


BRIDE—The largest white ever-blooming rose 


grown. The 


color is a delicate creamy white, very full flowers, measuring from 3 to 4 





inches in di 
DUC 


liameter. 
HESS DE BRABANT-—This rose combines exquisite per- 


Ja )) fume, beautiful coloring and a matchless profusicn of flowers and foliage. 
oe ee: sae with heavy shading of amber and salmon. 


B 
and firm, and stems are so long and sti 


1D—The bud is of exquisite shape and contour, so solid 
t that no other rose will compare 


with it in keeping qualities after being cut. It is a bright pink, and is the 
Ath 


same color a 


© time, under every condition of the weather and sur- 


roundin 
CLOTHILDE SOUPERT — It is a strong, vigorous grower. The 
flowers are large, double and beautiful in form, borne in sprays, and the color 


blends from a soft-shell 
THE UNIQUE ROSE, MME 
The striking color of this handsome rose 


ink to a pure satiny white. 


FRANCESKA KRUGER— 
places it at once in the front as a 


bud producer in the open air. In its shading of deep, coppery yellow it stands 


unique and distinct from all others. The flower, when open, is of 


‘ood size 


and Wa ee One of the finest roses to plant in masses and clumps. 
SAF NO—Bright apricot-yellow, changing to orange and fawn, some- 


A, times tinted with 


rose; valued highly for its beautiful buds; fragrant and 


@ rampant grower. 
MARIE VAN HOUTTE—Pale yellow, edge of petals often lined with 
rose, well formed, of good habit, and in every respect a most charming cort. 


The finest Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 


All we ask of you is that you secure a club of three yearly subscribers 
for WoMAN’s WOELD at our special combined club rate of 50 cents for three 


early subscriptions. Send the names and addresses of 


the three subscribers 


y 
and enclose 50 cents, and we will have shipped you at any time you desire the set of eight beautiful roses 
as described above, carefully packed, all charges prepaid, free. The regular club subscription rate for 
Woman’s WORLD is 25 cents, but we are making a special combined rate of 50 cents for three subscribers 


on this offer. 


ished at a popular price. 


We are peers this extraordinary offer to introduce WOMAN’S WORLD, which is the best 
high-class magazine ever pub: 


member, you can secure for us as many subscribers as you can, and for each club of three we send 
you free another set of 8 beautiful roses, as described above, all cha’ i 


atonce. When sending your clubs, state when you want to 
time. Copies of Wo 


8 WORLD sent you on request. 


paid. 


Begin your work § 
lant, and we will have the roses sent at that 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept.f 6, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACME 


Sizes 
31013 1-2 Feer. 


Catalog 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 













row on 















and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, ma 


erizing Harrow 
> Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The best pulverizer— cheapest Riding Har- 
earth. Wealso make walk- 
ing Acmes. 


———— 


The Acme 
crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all 
soils for all pur- 
poses. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel 
* and wrought iron 
—indestructible. 
iled free. 


I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MANUPACTURER ° 


TONE—Pure, Balanced, Sympathetic. 


CASE—Contemporaneously Correct. 


WE will place a Piano 
in your home for 

inspection and bear ali 

transportation expenses. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





“PIANO 


MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


HARVARD 


IS A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 





ENDOWED WITH 


Of those Qualities which appeal Strongly 
to Discriminating Musical People. . . 


MUSICAL VALUES. 





THE 


COMPA 





a 


Owners of 


DURABILITY—Established, A Matter of Course. 


NY 


TOUCH—Responsive, Repeating, Right. 


PRICE—Moderate, Quality Considered. 


JOHN CHURCH 


The Harvard Piano Co. 


Cincinnati. New York. 





YOU run no risk and 


are under no ob- 
ligation to buy unless the 
Piano satisfies you. 


Leipsic. 


London. 


Chicago. 





WE CAN SATISFY. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE OF PIANOS OF 
ANY QUALITY OR WOOD YOU DESIRE. 
Address Dept. No. 3. 
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The Side of the World That is 
Funny. 
I am sure I’d long ago ceased to exist, 
Or existed with brain rather hazy, 
Or perhaps been condemned my abode to 
take up 


With those poor souls their friends declare 
crazy. 

For the shadowy days and the hours of 
gloom 


I’ve known far outnumber the sunny, 
But this is what saved me: I always could 


see 
The side of the world that is funny. 


How to choose the best pathway in life l 
have thought, 
’Till my brow I have marked with two 
creases, 
I have built the most beautiful castles in 
Spain 
And have seen them all crumble to pieces, 
I’ve lost friends a many in various ways, 
I’ve never had half enough money, 
But despair passed me by, for I always 
could see 
The side of the world that is funny. 


And I firmly believe that the more we can 
laugh, 
The stronger we'll be to face sorrow, 
So accept of life’s worries the least that 
you can, 
And be sure you none of them borrow; 
And if looking for sweets you find only the 


comb, 
From which some one has extracted the 
honey, 
You won’t mind it a bit, if so blest you 
can see 
The side of the world that is funny. 
—By an Unknown Author. 





Watching the Pies and What 
. Came of It. 


The mother of the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower was a charitable woman. 
She adopted, at different times, several 
orphan children. One day our editor’s 
father, an aged man, had occasion to 
cross the street in Rochester to the house 
of a neighbor to draw a pail of water for 
his horse. A little girl ran out of the 
house, grasped the pump handle and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘let me pump for you.” The 
old gentleman was so much pleased with 
the little girl’s actions he was led to 
inquire of the lady of the house who the 
child was. He was told that she was a 
motherless girl. He asked if she had 
any permanent home, and the lady an- 
swered “no, she is simply staying here 
until she can get one.” This incident 
lead the mother of our editor to take the 
little girl into her home. Our editor en- 
tered the house one day, not knowing 
about the girl’s presence, and was greet- 
ed by a wee little girl not over two feet 
high, with the ~ ords, ‘‘How do you do, 
Uncle Charlic Thought the editor, who 
is this who greets me as Uncle Charlie? 
One day the mother of the house placed 
a number of pies in the oven to bake 
and meanwhile dressed for a journey 
down town to do shopping. When she 
arrived at the stores, a mile or more dis- 
tant, she happened to think of those pies 
that, up to this time, had been forgotten. 
It’s no use to-return now, she said to 
herself, for the pies will be burned to a 
crisp before this time. Later she re- 
turned home exnecting to find the pies 
utterly destroyed, but to her astonish- 
ment found them upon the table in fine 
condition, baked to a turn and not too 
much. “How is this,” she asked of the 
little girl. “Well, you see, Grandma, I 
thought very likely you had forgotten 
about those pies so I kept watch of them, 
and took them out when they were 
done.”” Well, said the mother to herself, 
if this litle thing can make herself so 
helpful I think we had better make her 
one of the family. Up to this time the 
adoption of the child had been simply a 
matter of debate. The little girl was 
adopted into the family and in future 
years nursed the mother and father in 
their old age, and in their last illness, 
being present when both of these aged 
people died. She married a worthy man 
and both herself and her husband have 
been living at Green’s fruit farm for 
the past twenty years. She has recently 
adopted a little girl into her family. 
Those who adopt children are doing a 
good work, but they must not expect to 
secure a prize every time. 


‘O- 


Parker House Rolls—Scald one pint of 
milk and add to it one generous table- 
spoonful of butter and one even. tea- 
spoonful of salt. Let stand until it 
becomes lukewarm. Dissolve a yeast 
cake in a little tepid water and add it 
with a tablespoonful of sugar to one 
quart of flour. Blend thoroughly, stir 
in the warm milk and, if necessary, more 
flour, until the dough is stiff. Stand in 
a warm place until thoroughly light, 
knead well and roll out on the board to 
thickness of 1-4 of an inch. Cut out 
with a round cutter, fold one-half over 
the other and arrange in a greased 
baking pan. Again stand in a warm 
place until well risen and bake in a 
quick oven for fifteen minutes. 

She was idling at the soda fountain. 
“How many different kinds of drinks do 
you serve here?’ she asked. 

“Oh, ten or fifteen,” replied the clerk, 
“but we have fifty or sixty different 
names for them.’’—Chicago Tribune. 








Household Notes. 


When beating the whites of eggs, the 
addition of a pinch of salt will cause the 
eggs to come to a froth more quickly. 

Dental silk should be used instead of 
tooth picks whenever it is convenient to 
do so, as the former is much less in- 
jurious to the teeth. 

A deposit of alkali should never be al- 
lowed to accumulate in the tea kettle. 
Remember that tea kettles should be 
washed like any other utensil. 

A little vinegar put in the water when 
boiling fish will tend to harden the flesh 
and keep it firm. 

For cleaning bath tubs, kitchen sinks, 
removing rust and as an aid in making 
articles sent to the weekly wash white, 
kerosene oil is valuable. A few drops of 
kerosene added to starch will give the 
clothes a gloss and make the ironing 
easier. When boiling clothes add a ta- 
blespoonful of kerosene to the water. 

Apple bread pudding is delicious if 
made of good, easily cooked apples. For 
this butter a baking dish and nearly fill 
with pared and thinly-sliced apples. Add 
spice, sugar, butter and a little cold wa- 
ter, if the apples are juicy, more if they 
are not, and cover with grated or ground 
bread crumbs. Cover the dish and set 
it in a shallow pan of hot water and let 
it bake slowly until done. Serve with 
plain, rich cream. 

Cheese boulettes to serve with a green 
salad call for one and one-half cupfuls of 
soft American dairy cheese, a_ table- 
spoonful of flour, a tablespoonful of Par- 
mesan cheese, salt and pepper. Mix 
the ingredients well, fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs, roll in bread 
crumbs and fry in hot fat. 

“An excellent and inexpensive bluing 
may be made at home by dissolving one 
package of blue diamond dye for: cotton 
(the dye only) in a quart of boiling wa- 
ter, then strain through cloth and bottle 
for use,’’ says The Household. “The 
dye powder should be wet with a very 
little cold water before adding the boil- 
ing water. When making starch for 
shirts and collars the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered borax to a quart 
of starch will add greatly to its stiffen- 
ing qualities and make the ironing eas- 
ier.” 

Martha Washington Jumbles—Stir to 
a cream one pound each of butter and 
sugar. Add three wel: beaten eggs, a 
pound of flour, a wineglass of rose water 
and a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 
Roll in thin sheets, cut in rings, dust 
with rolled loaf sugar and bake. 

Hoarhound Candy.—Put a teaspoonful 
of dried hoarhound leaves in a cup and 
pour over them half a cupful of boiling 
water, cover and let it steep until cold, 
strain and pour it over a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar and a _ tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Boil without stirring, and if 
any scum rises to the top, remove it. 
Test the candy in cold water, and when 
brittle remove it from the fire and pour 
into a buttered pan. Mark into squares 
before it is cold, or break into irregular 
pieces. 

A delicious cordial that may be used 
as a liquor and dinner cordial is made 
from three quarts of ripe red raspberries 
and one quart of good cider vinegar. Let 
them stand together twenty-four hours, 
then squeeze, strain, and measure. To 
each pint of the liquid allow one pound 
of white sugar. Put all together in a 
preserving kettle, and boil half an hour, 
skimming constantly until clear. When 
cool, add to each quart of the shrub a 
full gill of French brandy. Bottle and 
seal. 








A Strong Statement. 

Three years since we began to offer 
the public our remedy, Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine, stating we had a 
preparation that would effect astonish- 
ing cures of stomach, bowels, liver and 
kidney ailments: Do it quickly, perfect- 
ly and permanently. The thousands of 
unsolicited letters of recommendation 
we have received proves we have made 
good all our claims. These people, many 
of them, have been cured by Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine after other 
remedies had utterly failed. 

This preparation cures, because it 
reaches the root of the ailment, heals 
the mucous lining of the stomach and 
bowels, and puts these organs in  per- 
fect condition to do their work, so your 
food gives you nourishment, is properly 
digested, and the waste portions carried 
out of the system. 

We are ready to send any reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower a small trial bot- 
tle, Free and Prepaid, upon _ request. 
Only a postal card addressed Vernal 
Remedy Co., 26 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 
Y., will bring a trial bottle to you. 

The most stubborn cases of indiges- 
tion, catarrh of the stomach, and con- 
stipation yield to the influence of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, and are 
cured in a short time, to stay cured. 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 


ONSIDERING the cost of 






ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
BEYMER-BA ‘ 
Pittsburgh, ° ° 
Or NU. labor, of applying it, and 
ittsburgh. . ° L 
muon | cnc. Its great Covering capacity, 
ECKSTEIN N R 
ATLANTIC Pure White Lead is not only the 
BRADLEY ° e 
a cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
JEWETT obi . 
rae but because of its extreme dura- 
an bility is by far the cheapest in the 
ais | coteago. hil 
COLLIER 7 
MEBSOURE yas Furthermore, no scraping or 
RED SEAL a . : 
SOUTHERN burning will be required when 
JOHN T. LEWIS « enon CO . 4 
MORLEY a, repainting becomes necessary. 
SALEM 
alem, Mass. 
oe on If interested in paint or painting, address, 
KENTUCKY 





Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 














All the leading and best varieties of choice selected, 
thoroughly tested seed corn, which have yielded 75 to 
216 bushels per acre. Costs Only 26c Por Acre for Seed. 
Large descriptive catalogue of Corn and all kinds of 
Farm and Garden Seed mailed free if you mention this 
paper. IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Brown’s New Mounted Tank Pump 


OOOO 
is the ideal spraying machine for the orchardist and all field operations. Fos hand pumping o 
fitted for gasoline engine. A boy at its pump will keep a dozen nozzles playing at one time and 
will spray upwards of 200 trees per hour. 7 ; 

Iron hooped oak and cypress tank holds 150 gal- ‘ ———_—— } 
lons andis fitted with mechanical agitator which 

keeps liquid thoroughly stirred. Working parts 

of brass, nothing tocorrode. Noconcealed pack- 

ing, valves all exposed, outside strainer, tank 

dirt proof. Mounted on truck ready for actionor 

sold separately if desired, Guaranteed the most simple and 

durable and best sprayer for all round work on the market, 


how 
Our Sprayer Catalog :*:",. 
thing from hand pumps to steam and gasoline rigs, includ- 
ing single and double acting hand power and tank pumps, 
horse machines for potatoes, cotton, tobacco, grapes, etc., 
as well astanks and meee spray pump fittings. The book 
is free. Ask for catalog N. We the Auto-Spray also. 


E. C. Brown @ Co., Rochester, N. ¥Y 
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YEN* 
Y\ THE FARMERS’ HANDY WAGONS 

(Z are useful and time and labor saving every day in 
\ Vf } the year. Low down, they load easily; low draft, 

\ } they are easy on the horses; wide tired, they do 

Vi} not cut ruts across the fields. The wide platform will carry a big 

load without building it high. For hauling tools to and from the 

&/ field, hauling manure, hauling hay, grain, logs, lumber, or anything 

else where a big, wide load is to be moved the Farmers’ Handy / 
Wagon is better than any other vehicle. Stronger and more durable | 
than any other wagon. Wooden wheels guaranteed to hold tires five | 
years. Iron wheels have spokes hot-forged in, not castin. Dealers sell 
-them. Send today for latest catalogue containing full details of 
i the many ways in which 
te our wagons are superior to 
others. 

If your dealer cannot or 
will not get this wagon, 
do not buy any other with- 
out first informing yourself 
concerning the Farmers’ 


Handy Wagon. Remember 
no other is ‘‘just as good.’’ 


RGA eee A | FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO. 
A ‘OC ~O* 4A SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


This $5.00 Book Given Away 


WILD ANIMALS Is the title of an 


elegant $5.00 
I HAVE MET book, 500 pages, 

300 photographs, 
by the great Frederick Seymour, Natural- 
ist. We will send you this book for your 
services if you will secure a club of ten 
subscribers at thirty-five cents each, with- 
out premium. Or, we will send you this 
$5.00 book if you will send us five sub- 
scribers for Green’s Fruit Grower for five 
years each, sending us $5.00 for these five 
subscriptions, each of which is to continue 
five years, without premium. 


D 




















This is a book of natural history and 
thrilling experiences, the result of a lifetime 
of effort. It is unlike any other book on 
animals. It combines the most interesting 
and valuable facts of natural history with 
the most exciting experiences and thrilling 
adventures. The author has circled the 
globe in search of a knowledge of wild 
animals. Well worth $5.00. 

C. A. GREEN. 





for sale at all leading Drug Stores. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cheer Up. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Flor- 
ence A. Hayes. 


The swaying boughs are damp with the 


spray 
of the winter’s rains that are passing 
away; 
Below distant hills all draped with mist 
Lie quiet valleys secure, sunkissed. 
Hark! from the earth there seems to rise 
A carol of gladness to meet the skies; 
‘Tis the song of the meadowlark, sweet and 
clear, 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up, my dear.” 


Though leaden clouds seem cold and drear, 
The leafless forests bleak and sear, 

Beyond the clouds the skies are blue, 

The drenching shower holds the rainbow’s 


ue. 
Its erystal drops fill each mossy cup, 
Take courage, dear heart! Cheer up, cheer 
up! 


Though failures have come in the days that 
are past, 

Success will crown true effort at last; 

With goodness and mercy o’erflowing life’s 


cup, 
Take courage, dear heart! Cheer up, cheer 
up. 


'Tis a song of hope, a message of love, 

’Tis an echo of angels’ songs above, 

Of earth’s sweet strains the better part: 

“Cheer up, cheer up, dear heart, dear 
heart.”’ 


oO. 
‘0 


“Thou art the type of those meek charities 

Which make up half the nobleness of life, 
Those cheap delights the wise 

Pluck from the dusty wayside of earth’s 





strife; 
Words of frank cheer, glances of friendly 
eyes, 
Love’s smallest coin, which yet to some may 
give 
The morsel that may keep alive 


A starving heart, and teach it to behold 
Some —- of God where all before was 
cold.”’ 





An Encouraging Thought for the 
Fallen. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. L. Jennings. 


Why do we so often stand aloof and 
forget to speak words of cheer for the 
fallen, for those who have been con- 
victed of crime and thus feel debased 
among fellow men? Few who have 
reached maturity can boast of being 
altegether guiltless. A crime may have 
been concealed, or the perpetration pre- 
vented, yet it remains a crime com- 
mitted already in the heart, and lies be- 
tween man and his Maker, to be atoned 
for by the greater kindness and consider- 
ation of fellow man. Those who have, of 
their own intent or through evil infiu- 
ence, committed a crime and been con- 
victed, feel that the hand of every man 
is against them, On such persons a sen- 
tence is pronounced which satisfies the 
ends of the law and justice. Though the 
evil effects may not be undone, years of 
life and freedom have been given and as 
far as possible the debt has been paid. 
As such a man comes forth from prison 
walls, let us welcome him as a citizen, 
extend to him the hand of fellowship and 
zood cheer. Give him a chance to earn 
a name and a home. Of such, Mr. John 
L. Tait, of the Central Howard Associa- 
tion, Chicago, writes: “According to my 
experience with a number of ex-convicts, 
during the last two years, more than $0 
per cent. of them are worthy of cordial 
support and sympathy.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilson says: “One of the 
grandest souls I know is a man who 
served his time in prison for sins com- 
mitted.”’ 

And to the man or woman who comes 
forth from long days, nights and years of 
debasing gervitude, we would say, lift 
your face to the broad dome of heaven, 

and vow before the Creator to live a 
true life; believe in your own God given 
power to overcome evil with good. 

Live down whatever of the past still 
clings to you; live as far as convenient 
in your old neighborhood, there the evil 
will not be magnified. Take the best 
position given you, fill it with honor and 
humility. 

Be true tv yourself, your fellow man 
and your Gud, be not cast down, bravely 
stand for the right and strength, love, 
hope, happiness, will come to cheer you 
in old age. There is nothing impossible 
to the cheerful, hopeful spirit. 





Coffee Filling—Make a cupful of 
strong, black coffee. Heat to boiling 
point. Add a tablespoonful of cream 
and half a cupful of sugar. Moisten 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch with a. 
little cold coffee and stirinto the coffee. 
Cook a few minutes, then pour gradually 
into two well-beaten eggs. Stir ranid- 
ly and if not thick enough to spread, 
Place over hot water and stir until the 
eggs are set, but not long enough to 
curdle. Spread between the layers of 
cake and ice with coffee icing. 


— 
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Cultivate prudence; do not eat to- 
morrow’s dinner to-day. 





The Sunny Side. 


For Green’s Fruit Grower by Ida A. 
Long. 

Out beyond the gloom the sun is al- 
ways shining; sometimes clouds obscure 
our vision of life’s sunshine for a time, 
but even then, if we look through the 
telescope of faith, we can see the beau- 
tiful rainbow of promise and the golden 
glow of God’s sunshine. Our Heavenly 
Father is pouring out a great flood of 
sunshine, all around us, but we close our 
eyes and shut ourselves up in dark 
chambers of discontent; and then com- 
plain about the gloom which darkens 
our lives. 


If we would throw open the windows | 


of the soul, and let a flood of God’s love 
come into our hearts, if we would un- 
fetter our spirits, and let them grow 
broader, more charitable, and more will- 
ing to lend a helping hand to those in 
need, then we could rise to a higher 
plane of life and thought, and be able to 
look out beyond the gloom, and to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the blessings which 
God has so freely bestowed upon us. Why 
not count our joys, as well as our sor- 
rows? 

Happy is he who will cultivate a cheer- 
ful disposition, for contentment is better 
than wealth. 

The Bible tells us that “a contented 
mind is a continual feast.”” Who would 
expect a rose to unfold her’ velvet-like 
petals and exhale her fragrant perfume, 
if the rose bush was choked and smoth- 
ered with poisonous rank weeds? And 
so it is with our lives, envy, greed, mal- 
ice, distrust and selfishness are the 
weeds which hinder the growth of the 
soul and obscure much of God’s_ sun- 
shine. 

Faith is the golden key which will un- 
lock the dark chamber of discontent; 
faith in God, faith in humanity and faith 
in ourselves. 

Those who have faith, will sow, and 
those who sow, will reap, and those who 
reap, will rejoice in the harvest; provid- 
ing good seed was sown. 

Let us use our disappointments as 
stepping stones to success; failure should 
stimulate us to greater effort. Calm con- 
sideration and persistent effort will ac- 
complish more than worry. 

Let us aspire to rise above the minor 
troubles of life, and live on the moun- 
tain of hope in the mansion of faith 
which is lighted by the sunshine of God’s 
love. 

Those who are groping in the dark val- 
ley of discontent below will then see our 
light, and be guided to those higher 
planes of life, where they, too, may free- 
ly enjoy God’s sunshine. 


O. 





Good Housekeeping says: “Here is a 
secret for making broiled chicken tender 
which has gained the good will of at 
least one carver. Split and wash the 
chicken, then place it, spread out as for 
broiling, in a meat cooker, with cover, 
or, lacking that, in a biscuit tin. Add a 
little hot water, renewing it as it boils 
away. Cover with another tin and let 
the chicken steam in the oven or on the 
range until it is tender, but not fully 
cooked. Then place it in the broiler and 
finish it over the coals. A very young 
chicken will not need to be steamed, but 
one weighing two pounds or more is 
much improved by the process, which 
keeps the meat juicy and prevents drying 
and burning.” 

Delicious Corn Bread—Prepare one pint 
of blended corn meal and wheat flour in 
the proportion of 1-3 corn and 2-3 wheat. 
Beat 3 eggs until light and whip into 
them one tablespoonful of sugar. Then 
add butter, the size of an egg, which has 
been softened, but not melted, and one 
pint of sweet milk. Stir the whole grad- 
ually into the flour and, when all has 
been added, beat vigorously, for several 
minutes. Finally add 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Pour into greased 
sponge cake pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 





Because the dandelion’s hair must turn to 


gray, 
Dissolve into eternity and float away, 
Shall we not love it for its gold to-day? 
Because all human love must in the end 
gTow cold, 
Must pass and give its place to loves of 


newer gold, 
Shall we not drain of joy the hours we 
? 


hold? 
—Elizabeth R. Finley in “The Smart Set.” 


The Old Men and Women Do 
Bless Him. 


Thousands of people come. or send 
every year to Dr. D. M. Bye for his 
Balmy Oil to cure them of cancer and 
other malignant diseases. Out of this 
number a great many very old people, 
whose ages range from seventy to one 
hundred years, on account of distance 
and infirmities of age, they send for 
home treatment. A free book is sent, 
telling what they say of the treatment. 
Address Dr. D. M. Bye, Dvawer 505, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (If not afflicted, cut 
this out and send it to some suffering 
one.) 
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Prof. W. F. Massey 


(all farmers know him) writes: 


_ “I top dressed anold strawberry bed 
in its fifth year of bearing with 300 lbs. 


Nitrate of Soda 


peracre. [| had intended ploughing 
it up the previous Summer as it was in 
an exhausted condition and foul with 
white clover and sorrel. 

The effect was amazing, for this bed 
of an acre and a quarter, from which I 
expected almost nothing, gave seven 
thousand quarts of berries.”’ 


Think of it! 


_ Our Bulletins are free to farmers and we be- 
lieve them to be invaluable. Your address on a 
Post Card will 
bring them to you. 


WILLIAM S. 








HORTICULTURE. 


SHALL FRUIT GROWERS ABANDON 
SPRAYING? 


A report was circulated last summer 
that many orchardists who had prac- 
ticed spraying for many years, declared 
that they would spray no more. This 
resolution was formed because of the in- 
jury done to the leaves of apple trees 
by the mixtures used in spraying. On 
quite a proportion of sprayed trees a 
portion of the leaves were covered with 
spots, or turned yellow, and, later 
dropped, leaving too few leaves to com- 





MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, 
New York. 













plete the growth and properly mature 
the fruit. In many sections of Western 
New York, in the month of June it was 
discovered that many of the leaves were 
wrinkled and shrunken and on the under 
side blisters were formed. Investiga- 
tors from experiment stations decided 
that this injury to the leaves was caused 
by severe frosts that occurred on the 
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MP. PULLER /Nights of the tenth and eleventh of May, 


when crystals formed between the lower 
epidermis and the parenchyma, or pulp 
of the leaves, forcing them apart, rup- 
turing the epidermis. Of course, spray- 









-~ 
to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
7 can make money with a MAGIO 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON, 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ing had nothing to do with that injury, 
and leaves that put forth later were 
healthy and carried on the growth of the 
wood and the fruit. But later, in the 
month of July, it was observed that 








FourSamples Free 


To induce every housewife to test the merits of “ PER- 
FECTION ” DYES and SPECIALTIES we make this 
liberal offer: Send ten cents for a package of dye, any 
color wanted, and we will include, FREE, four generous 
samples —two of PERFECTION DYES, eact sufficient to 
color a shirt-waist, pair of stockings or lot of ribbon; one of CONFEC- 
TION PLNK, s harmiess preparation for tinting cake frosting, candies, ice 
cream, ete.; and one of LAUNDRY BLUING, a pure extract of 
indigo for the laundry. 
Our booklet, «« HOW TO DYE,” gives special directions for coloring old 
and faded garments, carpets, kid gloves, feathers, straw hats aad bonnets, 
for making wood stains, colored varnishes, shoe dressing, etc., etc., and is 
sent FREE together with valuable information how to MAKE and SAVE 
MONEY at home. Send at once for the dye, samples and booklet to- 
PERFECTION DYES, Dept. g Foxcroft, Maine. 


Not a Toy. 
















But a Well-Built, 
Powerful, All Brass 


SPRAY PUMP*3 


Will throw the liquid in a perfect 
fog to the tops of the tallest trees. 
Efficiency Guaranteed. 

Express prepaid to any point east of 
the Missouri River or north of Ten- 
nessee on receipt of $8.00. Send for 
full description 

HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO. 
76 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
and Windsor, Ontario. 











ays FREE TRIAL 


owed on bicycle bought of 
ae To Bisling, met Of U8 


before purchase 4 
We ship C. O, D. on approval to 


New 1903 Models 
“‘Bellise,”’ 7 








and take orders for 
dod ndchand Wheels $2 fo $8. 

500 ¢ nd- eels 
DO NOT BUY » bicycle until you have ered "our free 


> ahead Seep hic end 
E GO. Dept. 209 F Chicago 


oYe 
| SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTD. 


Bic WAC ES—Onr Famous Pur- 
itan W ater Still, a wonderful inven- 
tion—beats Filters. 72,000 already sold, 
=| Pe Demand enormous. Everybody buys. 
af Over the kitchen stove it furnishes 
plenty of distilled, aerated. delicious, 
! Pure Water. Only method—saves 
ey lives and Dr. bills; prevents ered 
solede eee, —_ 2. ~ rite 
‘or e ew Plan, Terms, 
Ete. FREE, Address, 
Harrison Mfg.Co., 16 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


A BIC SNAP IN BUCGIES! 
A well built, finely finished top , Write 
buggy with oil tempered eprings. fe 
Has all the style shown by rigs cost- 

ing twice as much. You can’t 

beat it in style or equal in price. 

Write for price and agency plan. 

ECONOMY BUGE6EY CO., 
Box A 25, 



















BOILING WATER 















RED RIVER VALL 
EARLY OHIOS, 


net be in the cold Northwest, are unsurpassea 
vigor and in early maturity. Olde’ pure se- 





Vi rge ices ‘ 
end postal for © Sense Catalog of All jj 
Leading Varieties Potatoes, Corn, Oats, 
Barley, Grass Seeds, Garden Seeds, Fic. 


| L. L. Olds, Drawer O, Clinton, Wis. @ 























many of the leaves were yellowing and 
dropping from the trees and this was es- 
pecially noticeable on trees that had 
been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
and Paris green or other forms of ar- 
senic. There were some striking con- 
trasts between orchards that had been 
sprayed and those that had not and in 
that case the sprayed orchards were the 
most injured, although unsprayed orch- 
ards were not entirely exempt. The con- 
clusion arrived at by scientific investiga- 
tors was that the frequent rains during 
May and June had rendered the leaves 
tender and susceptible to injury, either 
from copper sulphate in the Bordeaux 
mixture or from the arsenic in the in- 
secticide, or, perhaps, from both. This 
matter was pretty thoroughly discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural society and it 
was stated that where about twice the 
usual quantity of lime was used in the 
Bordeaux mixture the injury was great- 
ly reduced. There was a consensus of 
opinion, that in a wet season an excess 
if lime should be used to protect the 
foliage. 

Later in the season, however, another 
trouble made its appearance in the fruit, 
more alarming than either of the attacks 
upon the foliage and, in this case, un- 
sprayed trees did not eome out so well. 
The disease was first observed in some 
autumn varieties of apples in unsprayed 
orchards and also in some_ sprayed 
orchards where spraying was not con- 
tinued late enough in the season, and 
the fruit was covered with the black scab 
fungus. After the apples had lain a 
few days in heaps, or had been tem- 
porarily barreled, a fungus appeared on 
the surface of the scabs, of a pinkish or 
purple color, which caused active decay 
to commence and rapidly spread through 
the fruit. When I first heard of this I 
recalled an experience of mine some for- 
ty-three years since. I had a number 
of barrels of the Queen Anne,—a fine 
looking autumn apple, quite liable to 
scab, put up, and when I came to open 
the barrels about two weeks later, I 
found that a pink fungus had formed 
upon the surface of the scabs and decay 
was rapidly extending through, the 
fruit. They were nearly an entire loss. 
Last fall, the Greening was badly affect- 
ed with the scab and the pink fungus, 
and buyers were so much alarmed that 
they refused to handle them and many 
farmers were obliged to put their crops 
in their cellars and dispose of them as 
best they could through the winter. 
Notwithstanding this alarming attack of 
a new disease there were a good many 
fine apples sold through Western New 
York by orchardists who had sprayed 
later than the usual time of cessation. 
During the discussion at the horticul- 
tural meeting, Delos Tenney, of Hil- 
ton, Monroe county, an expert culturist, 
whose orchard has been mentioned in 
Green’s Fruit Grower, in past years, said 
that he had sprayed three times, the 
last time about the last of June and that 
he had sold 1,800 barrels of fine fruit 
from his orchard of Baldwins, North- 
ern Spies and Greenings. His apples 
were free from scab, with the exception 
of a few on the topmost branches of the 
highest trees, where the spray failed to 
reach. 

Naturally, fruit growers are anxious 
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to know if there is any preventive of 


this new, deadly fungus. In the first 
place the scab-fungus must be _ pre- 
vented and that can be done by thor- 
ough spraying, at least three times with 
Bordeaux mixture, commencing when 
the leaf buds begin to show a_ slight 
green; again, when the blossoms have 
dropped, and a third time, if June is a 
wet month, about the last of June. The 
destructive fungus is what is called a 
saprophytic fungus that lives and feeds 
upon decaying vegetable matter and 
cannot grow on healthy skin, therefore, 
if by spraying you prevent the scab fun- 
gus. the pink fungus will not appear. I 
trust that last year’s experience will not 
discourage any one from spraying. 

P. C. Reynolds. 

“Fruit growing as a commercial in- 
dustry is becoming more and more a 
specialized business and one that re- 
quires peculiar adaptation on the part of 
those who would follow it successfully, 
says H. P. Gould. The man himself is 
one of the most important factors in the 
business: it is not everyone who can 
make a success of fruit growing. This 
fact finds abundant demonstration. It 
is a frequent observation that of two 
men living side by side with equal ad- 
vantages for growing fruit, one has 
abundant crops and has become pros- 
perous and independent therefrom; the 
other finds his fruit plantations a bur- 
den. He is not by nature adapted to the 
business. But perhaps the latter may 
make a great success of stock raising, 
while the former is as great a failure at 
this as the latter is at growing fruit. 

“Fruit growing should be considered 
from two points of view—that of the 
small plantation intended to supply fruit 
for home use only and that of more pre=- 
tentious efforts involving commercial in- 
terests. While the fundamental princi- 
ples are the same, the details must na- 
turally vary to suit the two ends in view. 
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This(#f)is the trade 
mark stamped on each 
sheet of the best roof- 
ing tin made—made 

first in Wales more than 

50 years ago—perfected in 

and output by the skilled 

Americans. It makes a roof that lasts 

[ 50 years. Ask your roofer, or write to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on 
roofs and roofmaking. 
AMERICAN TIN 
PLATE COMPANY, 
New York. 


GRAPES. 


Most delicious and palatable of all 
fruits, but they taste better if picked 
fresh from your own vines. Six strong, 
perfectly hardy plants, 2red, 2 black 
and 2 white,with our new directions forculture 
sothat failureis impossible, for only 75 cents, 
charges prepaid. Large illustrated seed and 
plant catalog free if you mention this paper. 
fOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. ‘= 
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Strawberry Plants 
and Seed Potatoes. 
How to Grow Biggest Crops. 
Finest Fruit. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 
Send for it. Bargains in New 
Varieties. 
FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, 
Leslie, Mich. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, Graters, 
SS SSS levators, Pumps, etc. Send for Cataloen. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 
347 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














For instance, in locating the home plan- 
tation, convenience to the house should 
be a ruling factor. And again, many FeurrBoox free. We CASH 
choice varieties not suitable for ship- Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
ping may be grown with satisfaction for STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
home consumption. In many other ways : ~ 
the object of the planting should regu-| & ; 
late the details.”’ 





TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 
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The atmosphere of society is apt to 
make a green man turn red. 

There is plenty of room at the top of 
the greased pole of success. 

When a man’s temper gets the best of 
him it shows him at his worst. 

Many a fool man casts a shadow on 
his life by standing in his own light. 

A man usually makes a lot of new 
tracks in attempting to cover his old 
~nes. 

When they overtake a horsethief in 
Arizona they call a halt, then call for a 
halter. 

If people were compelled to follow the 
advice they give there would soon 2 an 
advice famine. 

Many a drunkard despises himself for 
is weakness—and despises watered 
liquor for the same reason. 

A traveler says that Norway is the 
most Gemocratic country on earth. He 








C. A. Green has been enolase ol poem, 


vineyards, berry fields, etc., and_has collect 

over 100 photographs in a new book with helpful 
suggestions to fruit growers, instructing the 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 





should ‘ook up the election returns from | methods of planting and growing trees, etc. 
Texas.—Chicago News. Something every fruit grower should have. The 
—o. price is 25¢., but we will accept 10c. if you will 

“No conquest is important, but that| Mention thispaper. Ournew it catalogue will 


of new ideas.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


ata- 





be sent in the same a. Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., hester, N.Y. 


PRICE 
333 
== I logue No. 6, quoting 
prices on Buggies, 
Harness, etc, We sell direct from 
our Factory to Oonsumers at 
Factory Prices, guaranteed 
Buggy only $33.50; Cash or Hasy 
Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts 
of the world. : 
3s@>"Write for Free Catalogue. 
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OR MEBY MENTION THIS PAPER. 


_CENTURY MF’G CO. cer 151. —_East St.Louis, I, 
Western New York Orchard Spray Pumps. 


Buy the Best Farming Utensils, Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Spray Mixtures, Insecticides. 








Western New York is noted for the most suc- 
cessful orchards in the world. Here are made and 
used the newest forms and inventions in spray 
pumps and other singular devices. If you wish 
information on this subject, or are thinking of buy- 
ing spray pumps or other horticulture or farming 
implements, send for our illustrated catalogue (tell- 
ing how to make spray mixtures), which will be 
sent on application. We sell Spray Pumps and 
outfits, Pruning Knives, Shears, Saws, etc. Farm 
Utensils, Horticultural Implements, Insecticides, 
Spray Mixtures. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Small Fruit 





The Strawberry is different in many 
respects from all other fruits. If I set 
out a strawberry plant this spring, it 
will attempt to bear fruit at once, since 
its blossom buds were formed last fall 
and they must push out in bloom, with- 
out delay, but the removal of the plant 
makes it impossible for it to bear the 
full crop of fruit that it would otherwise 
have borne. Planters advise cutting off 
the blossoms as fast as they appear on 
strawberry plants set out this spring. A 
newly planted strawberry plant soon be- 
comes established in its new home, and 
when it has done this, it sends out run- 
ners to make new plants. The raspberry 
does practically the same thing, sending 
out roots in various directions which 
throw out buds that make new canes 
and new plants. It is evident from this 
that the parent strawberry does not ex- 
pect to live on and on, year after year. 
Its principal work is done within a year 
after that. The new plants sent out 
from the parent plant are expected to 
furnish the larger part of the crop of 
strawberries, but if the ground is fertile, 
and is well cared for, and the plants are 
not crowded too closely together, the 
parent plant will continue to blossom and 
bear fruit for three, four or five years, 
according to the vigor of the variety. 
Where strawberry plants are crowded 
closely together like grass in the meadow, 
they cannot give good results in large 
and beautiful fruit. Some varieties are 
inclined to make new plants much more 
freely than others. The proprietor must 
see that the plants in the strawberry 
bed do not become too crowded, and that 
the young plants have room in which to 
develop. If the old plants can be entire- 
ly removed after they have fruited, and 
new plants have taken root, it would be 
the best thing possible for the strawber- 
ry bed, and the old plants are thus re- 
moved in many instances where the 
plantations are not too large. Varieties 
of great vigor, like the Corsican, will 
continue bearing fruit in the same bed 
for many years. Old strawberry beds 
should be enriched each season by sow- 
ing over them, when dormant, wood 
ashes, or, scattering freely, barn-yard 
manure. The man who loves strawber- 
ries sets out a few rows of new plants 
each season. He may allow his old beds 
to remain, but he does not depend en- 
tirely. upon them. The careless man 
thinks when he has planted strawber- 
ries once that these will do for a life 
time. He does not care for them well, 
allows them to become smothered in 
weeds and grass, and then after three 
or four years, wonders why his straw- 
berry beds do not produce more fruit.— 
Editor. 


SMALL FRUITS CULTURE. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
William Riedell, Iowa. 


Agriculture, or farming, is the business 
of raising products from the land. These 
products consist of two classes: Crops, 
or plants and their products; stock, or 
animals and their products. The former 
are direct products of the land and come 
under the head of horticulture which is 
the growing of fruits, vegetables, etc. 
The former which we will speak of, will 
be my topic. The farmer must be able 
not only to raise his products, but also 
to sell them. He must produce either 
what the trade demands, or be able to 
sell products which are not known in 
the general market. The profits in agri- 
culture often lies in making the _ soil 
produce more abundantly than it is of 
itself able to do. That is even after 
tillage and every other care have forced 
the soil to respond to its full ability, it 
may pay the farmer to buy plant food. 
Whether it is advisable to buy this 
plant food is a matter of judgment 
which the person must determine for 
himself, after he considers the cost of 
the plant food (or fertilizer), the probable 
effect of this extra food upon the soil 
and the commercial value of the extra 
crop. Our small fruits which consist of 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants and grapes can always be sold 
in the home market. For a beginner it 
is a good plan to start with the smaller 
fruits as they begin to bear soon after 
planting, sometimes yielding bountiful 
crops, At the same time if his purse 
allows, he should not neglect planting 
larger fruits and of a general assort- 
ment, and by so doing, the season is so 
divided that the picking of the fruits 
will not require him to go to greater ex- 
pense by having to hire extra laborers. 
Almost all varieties of fruit vary in 
quality in different localities owing to 
Soil, climate, etc., so a person must see 
that they plant the early and late varie- 
ties at the proper time, hence they will 





Department. 


not fully ripen. With care an acre of 
raspberries will produce as many 
bushels as it will of corn and the profits 
are five times as great and will be so, for 
several years with the proper amount 
of tillage. While there have been mar- 
velous profits in gooseberries, still they 
are not planted extensively for canning 
purposes, owing to mildew. However, 
the Red Jacket variety is free from this 
defect and one would do well to plant 
several acres of this fruit. All fruit 
plants start into growth very early in 
the season. Therefore tillage should be 
begun the moment the ground is fit. 
Trees and bushes often tend to grow too 
fast, so that they do not bear, or be- 
come top-heavy or do not stand the 
winter, which shows that the land has 
not been well handled during the first 
few years. Checking growth, so long as 
the plants remain healthy, tends to cause 
overgrown plants to bear. One means 
of checking growth is to withhold fertil- 
izers and tillage. Pruning makes larger 
and better products. Mild pruning every 
year maintains the equilibrium of the 
plant and tends to make it fruitful. I 
was surprised to read in Green’s Fruit 
Grower, that each year C. A. Green sells 
between $1,000 and $2,000 worth of straw- 
berries, and nearly a like value of other 
small fruits to the farmers and villagers 
within a radius of from six to twelve 
miles of their plantation, which is situ- 
ated twelve miles from Rochester, N. 
Y., a city of 160,000 inhabitants. One 
would think this city would be their 
best market. This shows the advantage 
of cultivating the smaller fruits and 
what a harvest, farmers can reap by 
following the example of the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, who says the 
smaller fruits were the foundation of 
his success as a fruit grower. 
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One more agricultural novelty in Cole 
orado is an eighty-acre currant patch. 
As far as is known, this is the largest 
currant patch extant. In this currant 
patch there are 135,000 plants set out in 
rows seven feet apart. The plants are 
three and a half feet apart in rows. One 
hundred and fifty hands, old and young, 
are employed at picking time. One and 
one-fourth cents per pound is paid for 
picking, which enables expert pickers to 
make as high as $2.50 per day. A cur- 
rant bush in Colorado will produce at 
least a gallon of currants. Some pro- 
duce ten gallons. Owing to irrigation it 
is claimed that the berries are superior 
in flavor to those grown under other 
conditions.—Scientific American. 





NO PLACE FOR GRAPE VINES. 


There are many people who think they 
have no place for grape vines and yet 
their houses and other buildings have 
nothing whatever growing upon their 
walls. There is no better place for a 
grape vine than the walls of a house, 
barn or other building. Grapes. will 
ripen in such a place earlier than else- 
where, and will hang longer on_ the 
vines there, since the building protects 
them from fall frosts. A single grape 
vine can be trained to cover a large por- 
tion of a house, or one side of a barn, 
and in such a location it will furnish 
fruit for a number of people. There are 
many piazzas that need shading on one 
side from the sun. Grape vines 
can be used there. They can also 
be planted upon the fence border around 
the garden of city or village lot. There 
is no reason why every villager, farmer 
or city man, should not have an abund- 
ance of grapes. 





Tourist: ‘Is the bridge perfectly safe 
to get over?” Guide: ‘Yes, sir, perfect- 
ly safe to get over. It is only danger- 
ous when you fall through.’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Field used to be bored to death by vis- 
itors. When they became too boresome 
he had a pleasant way of getting rid 
of them. He rigged up a very good 
imitation of an infernal machine. He 
would skillfully turn the topic of con- 
versation on the subject of anarchy, and 
when the victim was wrought up suf- 
ficiently, a signal was given and the 
office boy would bring in a package ad- 
dressed to Mr. Field. When the lid was 
taken off the fuse, powder, red-headed 
matches and the clockwork mechanism 
invariably sent the visitor precipitately 
down the six flights of stairs. Few of 
the visitors ever waited for the elevator. 





Chestnut Growing.—Systematic chest- 
nut growing promises to be an import- 
ant industry in this country. It is now 
about a century since the emigre ances- 
tor of the powder-making Du Ponts im- 
ported from his native France. some 
varieties of the European chestnut. He 
lived on the banks of the Brandywine, 
near Wilmington, Del., and thence dis- 
tributed European chestnuts to his 
friends and to others interested in tree 
culture. To this day there are more 
European chestnuts in the region within 
100 miles of Philadalphia than anywhere 
else in the country. 





Some people fail with raspberries be- 
cause they do not secure the right soil in 
the first place and second because they 
do not maintain fertility. After the roots 
are planted the canes that shoot up one 
year will produce fruit the next season. 
They should then be pruned out to give 
the other new canes a chance to bear. 





“The man who gets something for 
nothing, pays the most in the end.’’— 
Common Sense. 








RHEUMATIS 





A man who cured himself will 
send FREE to every sufferer 
from Rheumatism a free 
trial of the remedy 
which cured him 


For years I suffered all those terrible agonies 
which Rheumatism makes one undergo, tried 
remedy after remedy and one doctor after another, 
but got steadily worse. Finally I discovered a 
stage combination of vegetable remedies which 
entirely cured me. Improvement commenced with 
the first dose, and in a short time I was restored to 
my old time health and vigor. 

To any sufferer from this frightful disease, I will 
send FREE from any charge whatever, a trial cf 
this wonderful ‘‘Home Cure.” You use it at home 
without inconvenience or trouble of any kind. 
No matter of how long-standing your case nor 
how many “‘sure cures” you have tried, I can 
prove to you that my “Home Cure” never fails. 
A trial costs you nothing. Address, 


MARK H. JACKSON, 942 Univ. Bldg, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





RUPTURE (osere Soaie 


ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 833, 


ESTBROOK, MAINE. 





- 
Compressed Air Sprayers. One, 
two, and four gal. sizes. Heavy 
galvanized iron, brass nozzles, 
nicely painted. For gardens, or- 
chards, lawns, stables, chicken 
houses, etc. No continuous pumping; 
compressed air device sprays auto- 
matically; can be operated by a boy. 
Send $1 for sample. Big money for 
a D. B. SMITH & CO., Utica, 
-¥.. U 
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No. 719—Driving Wagon \ in.Kelly Rubber Tires. 


LIS ICIS or 
Large Catalogue FREE. 


Price $55.50, As good as sells for $40 more. Send fo 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO., 





tt manufacturers of Vehicles and Harness in the 
world selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

but ship anywhere for examination, 

guaranteeing safe deliv- 
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vr it. No. 349—Canopy Top Trap. Price $93. 
Elkhart, Ind, As good as sells for $50 more. 





corks per minute, Corks can 
be stamped in the top of each cork as made. 


we can get even higher prices, as OUR C 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE. 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented 
by us in this country and in all foreign countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine, 
which makes CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. All kinds of waste 
and scrap paper can be made intocorks. These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as 
they are not affected by acids, oils, etc.,and have been tested by leading chemists, and the 
largest users of corks inthe United States,and by them pronounced as far superior to the 
old style of corks in every way. Each one of our machines will make over three hundred 
i made any size, color, or shape, and name or trade mark can 
Our corkscan be sold at one-tenth the price of 
regular corks, which are rapidly advancing in _ owin, 

CRKS AR 


lions of our corks, and it is amas a Ane us to establish plants for making them in all sections 
of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this business, and now offer 
a limited amount of the stock of this company to those having a little money to invest, at 
$1.00 PER SHARE, Within 60 days the price will be advanced to $2.00 per share, and with- 
in a year will, we believef be worth $100.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control 
the cork market. Weshall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and 
a few dollars invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as 
will earn millions of dollars per year. We can have no competition, 
as we own all patents. Only a limited amount of the stock is offered, and over thirty 
thousand dollars worth was subscribed forin ourown city the first day it was offered. Not 
over $500.00 will be sold to any one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter the stock over 
the country in order to make a national introduction of our corks at once. Send for our 
booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you wish 
to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, then if you do 
not want it you need not take it. You can subscribe for as few or as many shares as you 
please up to $500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U. S. FIBER STOPPER CO. , !36 Winner Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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to the scarcity of cork bark, but 
EB ER. We have contracts for mil- 
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Have a knife of your own. 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


Is a tonic, laxative medicine, made from pure juice of the 
saw-palmetto plum, combined with five other most valu- 
able vegetable ingredients for giving immediate relief and 
rapid cure in ail chronic cases of Indigestion, Flatulency, 
Constipation, and Urinary difficulties and dangers. Only 
one small dose a day will cure the very worst cases of 
Stomach Trouble, congested, torpid or diseased Liver 
and Kidneys, Inflammation of Bladder and Prostate 
Gland, and painful conditions of the pelvic organs of 
women, 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a most powerful and potent 
specific for the absolute cure of the most stubborn, nause- 
ating and dangerous cases of catarrhin head, throat,stom- 
ach, bowels, kidneys. bladder, and generative organs of 
women. Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, and Consumption 
quickly yield to the influence of this wonderful tonic and 
healing medicine and are at once relieved and soon cured 
to stay cured after other medicines have failed to give 
any beneficial result. Thirty cents a week is the utmost 
expense in very severe cases, and cures are often estab- 
lished in two to five weeks. 

A satisfactory trial of Drake’s Palmetto Wine is offered 
free by the Drake Formula Company to every subscriber 
or reader of Gregn’s Fruit Grower. 


A trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid to all who | 


request it of Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dear- 
born Sts., Chicago, Ill. A letter or postal card is the 
only expense to procure a free trial of this wonderful 
tonic, palmetto medicine, 


subscribing. 


peuning knife. 





Have a good one. 
Kutter, Hand Hammered outfit, like illustration which is only about one-third actual size. It 
pe good stuff and will give satisfactory service. 
receipt of your soc. to pay for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, if you claim this premium when 


Every fruit grower should own a good one. 
| scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower with the useful article. 
receipt of 50c. to pay for the paper one year and 25¢c. additional. Send 75c. for paper and 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


66 9-4. borrow or lend, 
D Of! pay old debts.” 





Let us make you a present of a Keen 


We will send you one post-paid on 





Perhaps it’s a Pruner you need. 


We are in position to supply every sub- 
Will send one to you post-paid on 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cured 
Without Medicine 


Trial Pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts FREE ON AP- 
PROVAL to anybody. 

TRY THEM. 


Don’t take drugs—most medicine isn’t 
fit for the stomach—but try a modern 
adaptation of a very old principle, and cure 
yourself. 

Almost everyone has soaked his feet in 
hot water to cure a cold in the head. 
Magic Foot Drafts open the pores of the 
feet, the largest in the body, in the same 
way, stimulating the excretory functions 
of the skin and enabling it to throw off the 
acid impurities from the system through 
these large pores. 

Magic Foot Drafts cure rheumatism in 
every part of the body. Here is the reason. 

Every drop of blood in the body passes 
every so often through the feet, where the 
circulatory and nervous systems are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible. 

The drafts have great power to absorb 
acid poisons from the blood. Each time 
a contaminated drop of blood passes 
through the foot the Drafts absorb a portion 
of the acid poison, gradually but surely 
purifying the blood—the only way to per- 
manently cure rheumatism, 





If you have rheumatism write us to-day 


O’er roads when shines the moon so bright, 
We summer hobos tramp at night. 
We watch the dark and stormy clouds 
Enfold the moon in sable shroud; 

And when each star hath hid its face, 
We prowl along with silent pace; 

By farmyard fence and waving fields, 
To steal the food that labor yields. 
We ask no leave of any man, 

But help ourselves whene’er we can. 
We light a fire near pond or rill, 

Of fowl and fruit we eat our fill. 

We wander thus from town to town, 
Nor fear the farmers’ threats or frown. 
In sylvan glade we sleep all day, 

At night we once more search for prey. 
Roving merrily, laughing cheerily, 
Thus we ramble on our way, 

Like a bird or bee we wander free, 
’Till winter—then ninety days get we. 


Art of Growing Old. 


“If you have not a profession, have a 
hobby. I knew a man who fought dis- 
ease for years with a strawberry patch. 
One woman kept humming birds. Those 
birds added a dozen years to her life. 

“The day when she realizes that she 
is growing old is a turning point in a 
woman’s life, but the worst thing she 
can do is to settle down into the ex- 
istence of ‘“nothing-in-particularism.” 
Think of the people who, at 70, 75, 80 and 
even 90, were in the fuil tide of vigorous 
usefulness, 

“The talk about delights of childhood 
and youth is nonsense. There is suffer- 
ing then, too, but in age we have the 
solace of having suffered, and we may 
fird solace in the fruits of experience as 
wen. ‘The crowning beauty of youth is 
that it is youth, but if apple and peach 
trees bloomed all the year around, what 
should we do for fruit? 

“*Act well your part—there all the 
honor lies,’’”’ Mrs. Terhune caqntinued, 
speaking of dress, and on that, she said, 
depends more than a woman likes to con- 
cede. But let us be honest with our- 








and we will send you a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts on free trial. If they relieve you 
send us One Dollar. If they don’t, keep | 
your money—the risk is ours. We know 
that they cure to staycured. Write to-day | 
to the MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, 
479 Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Send 
no money—only your name. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








By ago, & I hi gai vegetable 
& harmless as water. Any one can makeitathome st little ex- 
pense. No starving. Nosickness. We will mails box ofit &full 

package to any address free of charge. 


HALL CHE lain sealed 
CAL CO. Dept 164 8t. Louis, Mo. 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sicke 
ness, St. Vitus’s Dance, or Vertigo, have children, 
relatives, friends or neighbors that do so, or know 
people that are afflicted, my New Treatment will 
immediately relieve and PERMANENTLY CURE 
them, and all you are asked to dois to send for 
my FREE TREATMENT and try it. It has 
CURED thousands where everything else failed. 
Will be sent in plain package absolutely free, 
express prepaid. My Illustrated Book, ** Epilepsy 
Explained,” FREE by mail. Please give name, 
AGE and full address, All correspondence 
Professionally confidential. 

W. H. MAY, M. D.,; 


- 64 Pine Street, New York City 


WEAK EYES CURE 


&2~ 80-PAGE EYE BOOK FREE 





AT HOME 





selves. A picture hat only calls atten- 
tion to the sparse hair, and a pink waist 
emphasizes the fact that the apple blos- 
som tints have faded. It is better al- 
ways to look like a well preserved old 
woman than a much damaged old wo- 
man. 

“The greatest aids to life are proper 
food and proper exercise, with proper 
sleep. A man of 63 with the step of a 
boy said: ‘The price of suppleness is 
eternal exercise.’ The greatest enemies 
to life are rust and worry. You com- 
bat rust with a hobby, and by the wis- 
dom of living one day at a time you 
quiet worry, which absorbs much of the 
American vitality. You have heard of 
the old woman who had three sets of 


' glasses which she called her ‘fur offs,’ 


her ‘mediums,’ and her ‘nigh tools.’ The 
last she used to do her fine work and 
her reading, and we need the ‘nigh’ tools 
for the work of old age. 

“The period of mature life is the most 
productive, as it is the longest, provid- 
ed the powers have not been overtaxed 
in incipiency. Up to forty years old a 
man or woman has been learning how 
to live.’’ 


0. 





Chocolate Caramel Filling—Add half 
a cupful of water or milk to two cup- 
fuls of brown sugar; butter the size of 
an egg and half a cake of chocolate 
grated. Boil until thick enough to 
spread between the cake layers. Chopped 
nuts and raisins may be used in this 
filling. 

Boston Brown Bread—To make this de- 
licious bread at its best, purchase rye 
meal, not the flour, and to 1 1-2 pints 





Dr. Coffee wants to send his famous 80- 
page book on “eye diseases” free to all 

rsons afflicted with cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids, sore eyes, blindness or 
any eye disease. Explains how Dr. 
Coffee is restoring 10 thousand blind 
people to sighta year. Tells how you can 
cure your eyes at home with mild 
medicines at small expense. Dr. Coffee 
cured H. C. Laub, of nmison, Iowa, of, 
cataracts. A. J. Palmer, Melrose, lowa, 
of blindness. Mrs. T. J. Blackburn, Des 
Moines, Iowa. of blindness. Addre: 


8s, e 
DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 861 Good Block, Des Moines, la. 


TAKEN FROM YHE SYSTEM. 
Never returns. Nothing remaing 
which can produce an attack. Eat 


anything, sleep soundly and stand exposure. Appetite improve 
@d ;blood enriched; nerves strengthened ; whole system built 
— madeenjoyable. 5F Free, containing reports 
otf many interesting cases. Dr, HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Thanksgiving Prune is the most re- 
markable of all prunes or plums. 

Keeps for months like an apple. 

In condition for a dessert at dinner 
as fresh fruit on Thanksgiving Day 
and later, ripening on the trees Octo- 
ber rst. 

Recognized as the most valuable 
new fruit of the age. 

You have only to test it to be con- 
vinced that it is the greatest market | 
prune, as well as the best for home) 
use, since it can be marketed when 
picked, or weeks or months later as 
you may elect, 

The acme of high quality, great pro- 
ductiveness, vigorous growth, and 
large size. 


add an equal quantity of corn meal. 
Blend thoroughly, add one _ teaspoonful 
of salt and one cup of molasses, and mix 
with sour milk to the consistency of 
thick batter, lastly adding one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking soda, dissolved in 
a little boiling water. Pour in a greased 
mold, cover tightly and steam for four 
hours. Serve hot with butter or with 
cream. 

Hulled Corn.—Drain and throw away 
the water from a can of hulled corn and 
rinse with cold water; place in a stew 
pan with boiling water to cover; season 
with a teaspoonful of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; cook slowly twenty 
or thirty minutes and drain, saving the 
water to be added to the soup stock, says 
Chicago Record-Herald. Have prepared 
three cupfuls of nicely made and sea- 
soned cream sauce. Butter a baking 
dish, put in a layer of fine bread crumbs, 
then all the hulled corn and dot with a 
tablespoonful of butter broken into bits. 
Add two or three dashes of paprika, an- 
other layer of crumbs, all of the cream 
sauce and carefully cover with a thick 
layer of crumbs. Dot with a dessert- 
spoonful of butter, dust with a _ salt- 
spoonful of pepper and salt and bake in 
a moderate oven about twenty minutes. 
The ingredients may be_ satisfactorily 
arranged in individual baking dishes. 
Potatoes are especially nice prepared in 


| like manner. 


0. 





Decoy ducks are the kind you en- 
counter at some boarding houses. 


George B. Griffith, N. H. 


By many Western people, singular as 
it may seem, most of the New England 
states, and particularly Maine, is_ re- 
garded as only fit for growing pine trees 
and raising snow storms; of the first, 
she has turned out some fine specimens, 
and of the last she has this winter, per- 
haps, distanced all competitors, and 
even astonished herself. But this great 
state, one county of which was. long 
ago called the “Garden of New Eng- 
land,” has resources yet unopened fully. 
What would that venerable and highly 
gifted individual, the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” 
have said, had one prophesied in 1840 
that Maine would soon export among 
other fruits, the finest plums to Massa- 
chusetts? 

A friend of mine when he left his 
native town, Bangor, forty-six years 
ago, had never seen a peach! And of 
the rich variety of plums which have 
for years been so successfully cultivated 
through the country, he had _ scarcely 
heard. But now mark you when in 1854 
he was in Bangor on a visit he was told 
that the County Horticultural exhibi- 
tion was open. 
to visit it, however, supposing that the 
principle articles would be the common 
garden vegetables, etc. But how great 
was his surprise and astonishment, to 
see a display of fruits, such as he never 
saw before in the old Bay state! 
dition to garden vegetables, such as he 
had read of in California papers, there 
was exhibited a very rich variety of 
plums and pears, such as he had not 


even dreamed could be grown in this | 


latitude. Splendid clusters of grapes, 


and to crown all, a plate of ripe peaches, | 


raised by a lady in Bangor. The spirited 
gentlemen engaged in this agreeable 
business, were not long content with im- 
proving the old varieties, but ere long 
produced new specimens, among them a 
plum called the McLaughlin, and an- 
other called the Emerson, named for 
gentlemen who raised them, the flavor 
of which in those early days was un- 
surpassed. The gentleman referred to 
subsequently learned, that the citizens 
of Bangor generally, had turned atten- 
tion to the science of pomology, and that 
almost every garden contained trees 
literally bending under a weight of fruit. 

It would be interesting to the general 
reader to know what originated this 
movement. About 1848, Henry Little, 
esq., of Bangor, bought and set out some 
plum trees in his garden; but people did 
not believe that plums could grow and 
ripen in that region, and like all other 
public benefactors, he was laughed at, 
and regarded as plum struck! But he 
waited in his patience, and soon he was 
rewarded by a fine crop of choice fruit. 
It was then his turn to laugh and grow 
fat! Another was induced to try the ex- 
periment, and the success following in- 
duced others still to engage in the 
praiseworthy work, until the whole 
region became interested in the _ busi- 
ness, which, I am happy to say, has gone 
on with corresponding results to the 
present day. Mr. Little, the originator 
of this movement, devoted himself with 
commendable ardor to the work during 
his life; he imported from Europe the 
choicest varieties that money could se- 
cure, and had one of the finest nurseries 
in New England. 

The necessary elements for the raising 
of good fruit are found in the soil of 
the old Pine tree state. The writer was 
struck many years ago at the amount 
of phosphate of lime in the rocks and 
lands of many of the Maine towns, and 
it is abundant, but not too much so, in 
every apple growing section of the state. 
Years ago, while living there, I learned 
that he who has a young and thriving 
orchard never grows old. So our West- 
ern friends may well believe that noble 
fruit gardens and thrifty orchards are 
the rule, and not the exception in the 
great state of Maine. 





Origin of the Fameuse Apple. 


At the recent Shaw banquet in St. 
Louis, Albert Blair, responding to a 
toast, said: “T am glad that the first 
congress of American applegrowers has 
been held in this city, in the state of 
Missouri. We owe much to other states 
for their achievements in apple cul- 
ture. Massachusetts gave us Baldwin, 
the apple so much prized by our friends 
in the east. New York gave us North- 
ern Spy and Newtown Pippin, the lat- 
ter said to be the king of apples. New 
Jersey gave us Belleflower and Maiden 
Blush. Virginia, Albermarle Pippin and 
Grimes’s Golden. Kentucky, Ben Da- 
vis, unequalled for profit. Missouri has 
produced Missouri Pippin and MHunts- 
man’s Favorite, and is herself first in 
rank as land of the big red apples and 
of the big-yielding orchards that pro- 
duce them.” Albemarle Pippin is an- 
other name for Newtown Peppin, orig- 
inated at Newtown, L. I., N. Y.—Editor. 
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Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 
fs not 50 per cent better than others. My superior location 
on e Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled la. 
bor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH 
Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free cat- 
alogues of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 
city, town or country use. 


ractical Stove and Range Man. 





He had little curiosity | 


In ad-| 








—— D. CLAPP, 205 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio, 








DUTTON’S 
Improved 
Knife & Tool 
Grinder, 
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move 15,- _ 
ooo tons of © 4 
| earth one foot in a day. “i 


Clark’s Sulky 
Gang Disk Plow. 


From 2 to 8 ft 


For horse or 
Steam Power. 





\The Cutavay Harrow Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Suriatey new, pone, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish 












rnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
|either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped, 
Delivered free of charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. rite for free Catalogue No. 69, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


3 Post Hole fA UCE 
IWANS and Well 7 
Best in the world for Fence and Telephone Post 
U.S. Gove. Highest award 
. 8. Govt. 68 
World's Fair, 
















with any other, Show thisto 

your hardware or implement dealer or write for 

Particalars. Special price to introdace. Address 
WAN BROS., Dept.16, STREATOR, ILL 









Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 


Fruit and 

Vegetable 
Packages of 

every kind. Send for catalogue. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


BASKETS ! BASKETS! 


Berry, Grape and Peach 
Baskets. Write for price 
list and circular. Address 


West Webster Basket Go. 
Charlotte, Monroe Co ,N.Y. 
Machine made Berry Bas- 
kets with staple in bottom, 
} also, machine made Peach 
Baskets. Write for our 

Catalogue FREE. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 


Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 
































Why not order now and get 
the discount allowed on win- 
ter orders. Price list Free. 


Address, 
Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


Bern Hetcuts, Erte County, Oux!o. 


Sueriowa, GRATES AND BASKETS 


Are Superior to Any in Use. 


Send for descriptive 
circular and price list. 


Address, 


W. PICKETT 


‘ANDOVER, 0. 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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SURPLUS TREES 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


We are always liable to have a surplus 
of certain varieties of trees. When this 
occurs we offer the varieties we have 
in surplus at a special low price. If you 
are thinking of planting trees this 
spring, look over the following list. Se- 
lect such varieties of apples, pears, cher- 
ries or peaches as you may desire and 
write us stating how many trees of each 
variety you desire, and we will attach a 
very low price to your list, and return it 
to you without delay. 

REMEMBER 
that these are first class trees in every 
respect, and that they are all valuable 
varieties. We have simply dug more of 
these trees than orders call for at pres- 
ent. Do not delay writing us on this 
subject. 

List of varieties held in surplus on 
which low prices will be made: 

APPLES—Duchess, Baldwin, Ben Da- 
vis, Maiden Blush, Northern Spy, R. I. 
Greening, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent, 
York Imperial. 

STD. PEARS—Anjou, Keiffer, 

DWF. PEARS—Duchess, 

CHERRIES—Ea, Richmond, Eng. Mo- 
rello, Montmorency. 

PEACHES—Champion, Crawford Ear- 
ly, Crawford Late, Crosby, Elberta, Fitz- 
gerald. 

Address, Green’s Nursery Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


large. 





OR SALE—Egegs from White Wyan- 
dottes, R. C. W. Leghorns, Lt. 
Brahmas and B. B. R. G. Bantams, 15 for 
75c, 30 for $1.25; White Holland Turkeys, 
1.50 aloe Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany 
Co., MN. &s 








Peach Varieties. 


Greeusboro is one of the very earliest 
of peaches of fair size, rather pale 
creamy, and of fair quality. It bears 
very well and is desirable for that rea- 
son. Carman is much like Greensboro in 
appearance, except that there is more 
red on the sunny side, and runs a little 
larger. The quality is very fine. This 
is one of the very best second early 
peaches. Mountain Rose is rather small, 
beautifully colored with red over a 
white flesh and skin, and of very good 
quality. It is as sure a bearer as any 
variety. Elberta is the best of all 
peaches for market, all things considered. 
It is large, oblong, yellow with a bright 
red blush, of only fair quality and one 
of the best and most regular bearers. 
Oldmixon Free is of medium size, red 
and white, of excellent quality and a 
good bearer. For a peach of mid-season 
this is one of the best, and has long held 
this position. Stump is of almost the 
game character in all respects as Old- 
mixcu Free. Beers Smock is a good late 
peach, It is of medium size, yellow, not 
briliiant, and of only fair quality. The 
fruit seems quite subject to scab and 
crack as it nears maturity. Fox is a 
red and white peach of medium size 
and fair quality, but it is by no means 
of special value. Early Crawford is an 
old favorite, and is well worthy of cul- 
ture where it succeeds; which is not in 
all of the peach regions, owing to the 
tree being somewhat tender. It is large, 
yellow, and of good quality. However, 
the Niagara, which is of the same sea- 
son, is thought to be superior in point of 
hardiness and bearing. Late Crawford 
is much the same as the former, except 
in point of season, says H. E. Van De- 
man in Rural New Yorker. 


Another curiosity in Utica has beeen 





often noticed by newspaper correspond- | 


ents, and possibly you may have seen 
it. The Universalist church in that 
city has two towers with battlement fin- 
ish. On the top of one of them is a 
mountain ash in vigorous’ condition, 
having now a fair crop of berries. It 
has been growing there 20 or more years, 
and I should think is fully 12 feet high. 
Viewing it from the ground I could not 
conceive it possible that there could 
be an accumulation of soil, nor did it 
appear that the roots had displaced the 
stones. It would seem that whatever 
moisture would be deposited during a 
rain would be evaporated by an hour of 
sunshine.—E. L. Hall, in Forest Leaves. 





First—He that knows not and knows 
not that he knows not. He is a fool. 
Shun him. 

Second—He that knows not and knows 
that he knows not. He is simple. Teach 
him. 

Third—He that knows and knows not 
that he knows. He is asleep. Wake 
him. 

Fourth—He that 
that he knows. He is 
hom.—Arabian Proverb. 


0. 
‘0 


“Death hath so many doors to let out 
life.” 


knows and knows 
wise. Follow 
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I tried to sell berries the best ever grown, 

To _—_ who was rich and had money to 
oan, 

But he said, “No, thank you, I don’t wish 


oO ; 

Yet I saw that his wife turned away with 
a sigh, 

Then he said, “Too expensive for our folks 


to eat, 
Then he lit his cigar and he walked down 
the street. 
I then saw a man who was smoking a pipe, 
[ told him my berries were nice, fresh and 


ripe; 
He said, “I don’t like them, I don’t want 
o buy;” J 
But his children around him were ready to 


ery. ' 

So he said, “I am poor and it’s tough pull- 
ing through,” k 

Then he got his tobacco and took a big 
chew. 

I tried to sell plants to a farmer one day, 

But he looked up and said, ‘‘Oh, the berries 


don’t pay. 

I told him how nice, then, such fruit was 
to eat; 

He said, ‘‘Yes, I know, but I’d rather raise 
wheat 


And When you have berries some time in 
uly 

Just bring them around and a few I will 
buy.” 


So I took some berries as fine as e’er grew, 

And he said, ‘‘Sure enough, I will buy just 
a few;” 

So he bought a few berries to can and to 


save, 
Though I saw that his wife was then look- 
ing quite grave 
And I knew she was thinking how nice it 
would be 
If berries, }ike water, were plenty and free, 
Now don’t be so selfish, whoever you are, 
Although you yourself would prefer a cigar; 
But let your own wife and your dear chil- 
dren, too, 
Have berries and peaches.the whole season 
through. 
And when you have seen them so happy and 


gay, 
I know that you’ll never say berries don’t 
pay. 





Plow Philosophy—When I first became 
a tiller of the soil, more than sixty years 
ago, I acted on the principle that the 
chief object in using the spade or the 
plow was to loosen up the soil. It puz- 
zled me then to understand why good 
farmers went over the plowed ground re- 
peatedly with heavy horses and har- 
rows and rollers compacting it again as 
much as they could, declaring that this 
was necessary to the good growth of the 
plants of wheat or corn or other grain, 
or even grass. I used to avoid stepping 
on a garden bed after digging it, and 
when an old gardener, after digging, did 
as much further work in raking. and 
treading down the soil before planting 
the seeds, I was dumfounded to find, 
later, a decidedly better growth there 
than in other beds carefully left loose 
and light. It puzzled me to account for 
seeds of flowers and grain falling on 
clean but hard ground and_ sprouting 
there, making, when _ undisturbed, 
stronger plants than those sowed on well 
dug ground, I have seen many nota- 
ble instances of this, one being the vigor 
and health of forest growth where no 
plow enters but the winter frost. I 
have a strawberry bed that has never 
been dug since it was first planted, now 
more than twenty years ago yet has 
never failed in strength of growth or 
fruitfulness.—Warring. 





Norway Maple.—The Norway maple 
appears to be the best maple we have 
for street use, though most of the trees 
I have seen are still comparatively 
young. Care must be taken to prevent 
its heading too low and making too dense 
a shade, but this can be easily done by 
timely and skillful pruning. Like the 
sugar maple, it suffers from dust and 
smoke, though not to the same extent, 
while it endures other street conditions 
much hetter, as may be seen by compar- 
ing the two species in any of our cities. 
After the first two or three years it 
makes a strong and rapid growth, and 
develops into a shapely tree well adapted 
to street use and free from any serious 
pests.—From Bulletin, Cornell Ag. Exp. 
Station. 





Arsenic, the dreaded poison that Pro- 
fessor Armand Gautier, of Paris, as- 
serts is essential to life, proves to be dis- 
seminated in the primitive rocks, from 
which sea-water derives its store. The 
minute quantity taken in the food be- 
comes localized in the skin and its ap- 
pendages, the thyroid and mammary 
glands, the brain and the bones, and it is 
stated to be the exciting ferment of 
the functions of sensation and reproduc- 
tion, just as phosphorus is the exciting 
element of the functions of cellular nu- 
trition. 

Knitted dishcloths are a great im- 
provement over cotton ones. They are 
easily made. They are best made of 
coarse, soft unbleached cotton, about 
half a yard square. 











How many housewives wash the dish 
towel cloths daily? Yet it 1s a bit of 
kitchen work that should never. be 
overlooked. The cloths’ should be 
washed and scalded daily. 





Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


COMMON SENSE. 
Poor Richard’s Maxims. 


’Tis hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright. 

An investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest. 

At a great pennyworth pause a while. 

Be ashamed to catch yourself idle. 

If you’d be beloved, make _ yourself 
amiable. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Three may keep a secret if two of them 
are dead. 

Have you somewhat to do to-morrow, 
do it to-day. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

He that speaketh much is much mis- 
taken. 

Great famine when wolves eat wolves. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee. 

A child and a fool imagine that twen- 
ty shillings and twenty years can never 
be spent. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears, while the used key is al- 
ways bright. 

Sound doctrine may pass through a 
ram’s horn and a_ preacher, without 
straightening the one or amending the 
other. 

He that spills rum loses that only; he 
that drinks it often loses both that and 
himself. 

If men are so wicked with 
what would they be without it? 


always 


religion, 





To prevent a cheese from becoming 
hard, keep it wrapped in a cloth wrung 
out of water. It should be removed 
from the covering only when it appears 
on the table. 





“To thine ownself be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” —Shakespeare. 








DEAL DIRECT 
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Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue 
and learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. 
Two profits are saved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can re- 


turn the purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We bave 
the largest assortment of buggies, surreys, phztons, carriages, and 
other high grade vehicles, as well as harness and horse accessories, 


in America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 


Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, O. 


} Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, BO. § nearest office, 











You Work Too Hard 


if you don't use our Hand Cultivator in 
your garden. A 12-year-old boy can do 
more work with it than two men with \ 
common hoes, : 





te 


FIVE TOOLS IN ONE, Many Advantages over Any Other Toot, 






Does Same 
a -=, Work as a 

Wheel Hoe Easier, and, 

Costs Much Less. 









T£ no one in your town sells 
it send = 
for sample delivered and 
terms to agents, 


ULRICH MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 River Street, ROCK FALLS, ILL. 





SKIM MILK ™40e EQUAL To NEW MILK 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. Garp 


ay! PLAIN, 


IL. 
Gentlemen:—I have used “International Stock Food” for three 
yearsandcan recommend it. I mixedit in skim milk for calves 


and they thriveas wellas when fed new milk. 


It also prevents 


scours. Butchered one of my calves at six months that dressed 


unds. I wi 
Food.” 


feed stock without using “International 
Very truly, T. H. ADAMS. 
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HOW ARE YOUR CALVES? _ 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. 


Avon, NEW YorRE. 


Dear Sirs:—I have used “International Stock Food” quite ex- 
tensively. Itis the best food I have ever used or known of for 
fattening cattle or milk cows or calves. Ido not hesitate to 


recommend it very strongly. 


Yours truly, 
CHAS. C. RATHBURN, Veterinary Surgeon. 





(ar We have thousands of similar testimonials an@ will pay you $1000 Cash to prove that they are not genuine and unsolicited. <@g 


High-Class \; 





is sold on a “Spot Cash G 











WATERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 


Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
than worth more than $10.00to 


as more pleased with it. It is 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” agp-3 FEEDS ron ONE 
le, medicinal ion to be fed to 


medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar isa diuretic. You 
food, and it is proven that these condiments promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. 
ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible 
is endorsed by Every High-Class Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented orcured. “International 
Stock Food” "Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 


uarantee”’ by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. 


'¢ will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping oe St 
y 


imitations! NoChemist can separate all the Different powdered Reots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that we use, 


eee PPI 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Book” duly received, 

and it isthe best thing of its class that I have ever seen. There is 

articles in it from start to finish. 


ry seh 


CENT“@® !s Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 ass 
14 ’ prer stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It isa Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it 
increases the appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. We positively guarantee that its use will make you 
extra money over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Steck Food” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, 

I¢ ts Absolutely Harmless even if taken intothe Human System. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with you 


Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 


r Own food atevery meal. Saltis a stomach tonic and worm 


almost with every mouthful of your 





Aiti “ 


“International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal 
I Stock Food” 





G2 Beware of the many Cheap ond Inferier 
e claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or Faleifier, 








Eav CLAIRE, WIS. 


a volume of 


;CHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


00 


0 STOCK BOO 


ODEsSA, Mo. 


GEO. W. NULL. 


FREE 


Respectfully, 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, OATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETO. 


We Cover of this Book is s Beautiful Live Stock Picture 6#Priated in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6 
@eakethese Engravings. This Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save you Hand 


by 9% inches. It cost as 68000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
of Dollars. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat 


them. It also gives Deseription, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Shecp, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engrevings of many very noted 
Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. 


3 $10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK 1S NOT AS STATED. 33 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid. Write Us Today (etter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: 


We employ over 300 people and have 
dreds of Thousands of Testimonials 
@rom Farmers and Stoekmen. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD C0, Minneap 
TEST # 3FEEDSFor ONECEN 


1st.—Name This Paper. 








2d.—How Much Stock Have You? ~~ 


s, Minn., U.S. A. 


Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
We Occupy 62,000 Feetof Floor Space, 


ENTIRELY 
Avi 


PRIS: 


; Largest Stock Food Factory in the Werld. 
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HIS ANSWERS 


W. R. Caldwell, of West Va., wants 
to know how to preserve berries in 
liquid so they will retain their form and 
color for exhibition. This is almost an 
impossibility, for any chemical that will 
keep the berries from spoiling will ruin 
their color. The same chemicals and the 
same proportions will not do for all kinds 
or colors of fruit. It would be well to 
write to the State Experiment Station 
at Morganstown, W. Va., and ask for 
the advice of the chemist as to the exact 
proportions to use. Five per cent. of 
formalin in rain water is a very com- 
mon preparation, but there are others 
equally as good and perhaps better. 


Potato Blight.—G. W. Sayles, of Mich- 
igan, asks what to do for potate blight. 
Reply: It has long been known that 
Bordeaux mixture will prevent this dis- 
ease. The disease begins on the _ tops 
and finally affects the growing potatoes. 
The mixture should be sprayed to pre- 
vent the rot and not with the idea of 
curing it after it has started, for this 
cannot be done with much effect. The 
germs must be killed as soon as they 
light on the foliage. The first spraying 
should be done when the tops are quite 
small, and this should be combined with 
arsenic spray to kill the bugs, in case 
they are troublesome. It should be re- 
peated about twice with intervals of ten 
days. 


Pecans—W. M. S. of Adelaide, Ohio, 
wants to know something about the pe- 
can; whether it is hard to bud and graft; 
when the trees begin to bear; what soils 
are best, and if they will do well on the 
hammock land as far south as Palm 
Beach, Florida? 

Reply:—The pecan is one of the most 
difficult of trees to bud and graft, but it 
can be done with good success when 
properly understood and in skillful 
hands. It has lately been learned that 
the best way to bud is to wait until the 
young shoots on the trees are well start- 
ed in the spring and the bark will peel 
very freely. Then cut off branches of 
the last year’s growth that have several 
dormant buds below those at the tips 
that have already started into growth; 
cut off and throw away all but these 
dormant buds, and keep them well moist- 
ened. Make two cross cuts about an 
inch apart in the bark of the stock to 
be budded and make a slit up and down 
in the middle and extending from one 
to the other. Peel back the bark, mak- 
ing two flaps, like double swinging doors. 
Next, cut a bud from the scion of just 
the same length and width as the 
square patch that nas been laid bare on 
the stock, put it in place, fold the flaps 
of bark over it and tie all fast in the 
most secure manner, As soon as the 
bud has grown fast the top should be 
cut off above the bud, when it will grow 
out and make a new top that season. 

Grafting the pecan is done to best ad- 
vantage by keeping the scions in cold 
storage until the stocks are _ starting 
their leaves, when the scions should be 
set. The trees will usually begin to 
bear at about ten or twelve years from 
seed, and grafted ones a little sooner. 
There is a recent bulletin published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the subject of budding the 
pecan that can easily be obtained. 

The best soil for the pecan is deep, 
rich alluvium, and the richer the better. 
Some of the hammock lands in Florida 
are quite well suited to it, but Palm 
3each is rather too far south. The Ya- 
zoo Valley in Mississippi or any other 
rich lands in the lower parts of the state, 
Louisiana or Teens, are far better than 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is 
no longer an experiment but a necessity. 








Our readers will do well to write Wm, st&hi, 
Quincy, Ill, and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraring the different fruit and vegeta- | 
ble crops, which contain much valuable informa- 
tion, and may be had for the asking. 


grow 


TO INQUIRIES. 


any lands in Florida. Light, sandy 
lands are never the kind in which to 
plant pecans, although the trees. will 
in it fairly well and bear moder- 
ate crops if well manured. In the rich 
bottoms no manure is needed and won- 
derful crops of pecans are grown. A 
single tree has produced from two to ten 
barrels of shelled nuts in one year. 


(1) Does greasing young apple, plum 
and cherry trees, with lard and carbolic 
acid, (to keep rabbits from peeling them,) 
injure the growth or stunt them? I 
have been doing this for several years. 
(2) Some of my apple trees are not grow- 
ing well. The soil is a rich clay toarn. 
manvured every spring and cultivated. 
They are planted between six year old 
peach trees, set 18 feet apart. (3) How 
can I hring my six year old apricot tree 
to bearing and retaining its fruit until 
it matures, it sheds large crops of fruit, 
all of it, when about the size of a large 
bean. (4) Will it injure Kieffer pear 
trees to trim them back and make them 
spread? They are four years planted. 
(5) Is the Wismer’s Dessert apple as good 
in all respects as the Delicious?—B. F. 
Foreman, Pennsylvania. 

Reply: (1) Grease of any kind is a bad 
thing to put on trees of any kind, but it 
may be done in a moderate way without 
doing any serious damage. Carbolic acid 
is also very dangerous and should be 
used in very small proportions, if at all. 
The best thing to smear on trees to keep 
rabbits from gnawing them is Frazier’s 
axle grease, which is of such character 
as to fend off the rabbits without in- 
juring the trees. But wrapping with 
straw or something of that kind is far 
more certain to prevent the gnawing and 
entirely harmless. 

(2) It is no wonder that apple trees set 
between peach trees six years old, are 
not doing well. They cannot and never 
wiil tlourish with the roots of the older 
and more greedy trees. The apple trees 
should be moved to other ground if they 
are not too large, or the peach trees dug 
out, 

(3) Pennsylvania is not a good region 
for apricots. The plum curculio is al- 
most sure to sting them and that is prob- 
ably the cause of the trouble in the case 
mentioned. There is no remedy or pre- 
ventive except frequent jarring of the 
trees, and this is often more trouble than 
the fruit is worth. 

(4) It is just the thing to prune back 
young Kieffer pear trees. The sooner 
it is done the better; for if this method 
is begun when they are first planted they 
will begin to spread at once. But, it is 
not too late to begin four years from 
the time they were planted. 

(5) Wismer is a very good apple, but it 
is no better in quality than Deiicious or 
Grimes, both of which are varieties of 
the very first quality. 


When strawberry plants are set out 
this spring, should they be allowed to 
set fruit, and when should the first run- 
ners be allowed to set?—P. L. B., Ohio. 

Reply: Spring set strawberry plants 
will nearly always bloom some but if 
they are allowed to set fruit they will be 
in a measure retarded from growing. It 
is better to pick off all the blossom stems 
as soon as they appear. The first run- 
ners should always be allowed to set and 
make plants, because the earlier they 


start to grow the larger and thriftier they 


wil! be. One such plant ig worth several 
of the later ones, because they have the 


time and opportunity to form strong fruit 


buds for the next years’ crop. 


and Fifty Cent 





Twenty-five Cent 


Checks.—Green’s Fruit Grower often re- 
ceives ten or twenty checks each day, 
ealling for 
each. These checks drawn on banks lo- 
cated in various villages or cities, all over 
the country, 
each for collection. 
that we cannot afford to lose ten cents 
on a twenty-five cent or fifty cent check. 
We must try 
never to send any person an 
check for a less sum than $2.00. 
then the loss of ten cents is quite a dis- 
count and often covers a large portion 
of the profit on a subscription or order. 
The best way to send money in smaller 
amounts than $2.00 is 
money order, 
city, 
istered letter. 


twenty-five or fifty cents 


cause us a loss of ten cents 
Our readers can see 


to educate our readers 
individual 
Even 


to send postal 
bank draft on New York 
postage stamps, or money in reg- 





“They who lives nearest God 
Live nearest each other.” 
—Bishop Penish. 





Standard Washer will do all that we claim for it. 
deliver it free of charge right to your door, 


of the machine, free of any charge whatever. 


from us by next mail. 


Wiard Mfg. 


DON’T SEND US A CENT 


We Prepay All Transportation Charges,and deliver this ideal ‘Standard Washer’’ 
direct to your own door without asking you for a penny in advance. 
line, stating that you need or can use a washer in your family, and we will immediately 
ship one with all transportation charges prepaid. 


we simply want an oportunity to prove to you, without asking for a cent of your money, that our 


You keep it and try it for thirty days. 
not find it does all and even more than we claim for it, if you don’t find it to be the easiest work- 
ing machine you ever saw or heard of, if you don’t say after thirty days’ trial that it is a heaven- 
sent blessing to every woman who has to wash clothes, then we will be glad to make you a present 


If you want us to send a washer FREE ON TRIAL for use in your own family, or if you 
want to act as our agent in your neighborhood, send us your name and address and you will hea, 


Just drop us a 















Our Washing Machine Is Different 
from any other you ever saw. It can 
clean the clothes of a small wash as well 
asa large one. It takes dirt as thor- 
oughly out of the wristbands, neckbands, 
collars, etc., as it does out of sheets, 
pillow cases and table cloths. It will 
wash one pair of socks as cleanly as it 
will a tubful of sheets. With the double 
rotary motion you do the Same 
amount of cleaning 
with ONE HALF the 
amount of labor 
and within a quar- 
ter of the time that any 


other washer requires. We don’t 
ask you to accept our word for this, 


It don’t cost you a cent to make the test, we 
If you do 


Go., Dent. G, East Avon, N. Y. 
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—FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 





URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1903, which cannot be had else- 
Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete catalogue 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. 2 In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 0. Philadelphia. 











DAYS FREE TRIA 


fd dest 





Kalamazoo Quality 


Not how cheap — but good. 
You should send dl thus’! book at 
is FREE. 


Bol S ~ 
30 Days’ Free Trial, 


at less than wholesale price 
KALAMAZO 
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Apples Pay.—Nobody about Brighton, 
Canada, thinks of digging out apple 
trees. They pay too well. One packer 
at Brighton took about 2,000 barrels off 
his nineteen acres and sold them for 


$4,900. They were Phoenix and Bald- 
win. “I can beat that record,’ said 
Oscar Chatterton, of Brighton. “on 


1896 I took 1,088 barrels of apples off four 
acres, but I did not get much for them 
that year. In 1898,’ said F. C. Morrow, 
“I was saved from disaster by a Car 
of Mann apples. I had met poor sales 
and two carloads of my apples had been 
frozen at Montreal, though they were 
inside a refrigerator car, so that I was 
utterly discouraged. On the 17th of 
March I forwarded a car of Mann ap- 
ples to Liverpool and got a net return of 
$4.40 per barrel! and for a carload of 
Spys I got $3.00 f. 0. b. to go to Mon- 
treal.””-—Canadian Horticulturist. 


Valuable Book on Fruit Culture. 


John J. Thomas’s American Fruit Cul- 
turist, is one of the larger and more 
valuable books for fruit growers. A 
new edition of this book has just been 
published containing 814 pages, beauti- 





fully bound in stiff cloth covers. The 
price of this book is $3.00. We can fur- 
nish this book to readers to Green’s 


Fruit Grower postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 
We know of no more valuable book on 
fruit culture. It is well illustrated, 
gives many practical suggestions for 
fruit growers, and describes all of the 
leading varieties of fruits.—Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





Luther Burbank says the easiest of all 
perennials to grow is rhubarb. Once 
started it will continue to produce for fif- 
teen years, will take possession of the 
ground, and kill out weeds, or if any su- 
per-hardy weeds should insist in grow- 
ing, the rhubarb will grow as well as 
without them. 





Husband—Don’t you think that you are 
rather unreasonable to expect me _ to 
take you to a ball, stay awake until four 
o’clock, and then get up at eight to go 
to my work? 

Wife—I may be a little unreasonable, 
but it’s perfectly brutal of you to men- 
tion it—New York Weekly. 





L. H. Fassett, of Franklin, Pa., nas 
for sale eighty acres with buildings, 
seven miles from Elmira, N. Y. Write 
him for particulars.—Advt. 





Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAYING OUTFITS 





MOORE 
Spray Pumps 


TO BE 
OPERATED BY STEAM 


A FORTUNE 


TO THOSE WHO USE THEM 





UNION STEAM PUMP CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A Kant-Klog 


and county a sample of our new 


self-operating Kant-Klog Sprayer. ; REE 


No farmer, fruit or vegetable grower can afford to 
be without one, They increase crops both in quan- 
tity and quality, and double your yearly profit. 

TO AGENTS gw 820.00 A DAY is what one 

@ newagent made, Another has 

sold and delivered 660 machines and has 100 more sold for 
later delivery, With thecomplete detailed instructions we send 
our ageuts any man of ordinary ability can do as well. 

For further information address, 


Rochester Spray Pump CO., 10 East Av. Rochester, N.Y. 
WEEDING MADE EASY 


Made in two styles. 





We want tosend into every town 













This little hand tool combines at a trifling cost all 
the features of a harrow or cultivator. One agent 
wanted in every town. Big money for the one who 
secures the agency. Send 2sc., or 35c. in U.S. 
stamps for sample weeder, circulars and price list. 
For soc. will send both stylc of weeders, postpaid, 
This is a,rare chance for young and old to secure employment. 
Write at once! LEVI D. YODER (Bucks Co.), DUBLIN, PA. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Tragedy of the Hen. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman. 


Oh. once again, I take my pen 

And sing the praises of the hen! 

The good old hen that used to cackle, 
And great black beetles dared to tackle. 


With bird-like care she wrought her nest; 
For laying eggs she was the best; 
Supplied the home and city market, 

And sweetly sung kut-kut-kadarket, 


Perhaps, at times, she wished to sit, 
Obliged to sit and wouldn’t quit, 
Nor stop her everlasting clucking, 
Until she got a rousing ducking. 


With hens it is a common fad 

To mope around quite cross and sad; 

She thought she ought to hatch 
chickens, 

And bored us like the very dickens. 


some 


She foraged round for bugs and worms— 

We ail were on the best of terms— 

At length she tried to work the garden, 

Nor asked our leave nor begged our par- 
don. 

She cultivated, there, too much, 

But soon she felt the huckster’s clutch. 

She made a hurried trip to market, 

No more to shout kut-kut-kadarket! 


An Orchard Monument. 


An apple orchard is a living monument 
to a man’s wisdom or his stupidity, says 
a Columbiana county, Ohio writer in 
Stockman and Farmer. So long as a 
tree lives it is either a blessing or a 
curse, and when it dies it requires a 
good deal of hard work to clear it off 
the face of the earth. So many mistakes 
are made in planting orchards that one 
is tempted to urge the _ prospective 
orchardist to set out with reference to 
the clearing up. 

Fashions come and go, and an apple 
that is popular to-day may find a 
stronger competitor in the market of 
twenty years hence. What is equally 
true, a variety that thrives and bears 
well now may not do so in a score or so 
of years. Some strange horde of mar- 
auding moths may come along just as 
your orchard is in shape to begin pay- 
ing for the many years of working and 
waiting. 

Indeed, unless a man have the wisdom 
of Solomon and the foreknowledge of a 
weather prophet, his orchard may prove 
a failure instead of a financial success. 

In planting a commercial orchard—that 
is, an orchard meant to bring in an in- 
com? rather than simply furnish a few 
apples for the house and a greater num- 
ber for the hog yard—the first care 
should be in selecting suitable ground. 
An apple tree won’t stand continual wet 
feet. It gets sick and dies, just as any 


Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 














Harvard University Acting as Judges. 





Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the Evening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 
remedy to cure the worst 
forms of kidney diseases. 
Later a public test was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of 
the Post, and five Cases of 
Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes were selected by them 
and placed under Dr. Mott’s 
care. In three months’ time 
all were pronounced cured. 
Harvard University having 
Y been chosen by the board to 

WIS make examination of the 
cases before and after the treatment. 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dy Mott 
for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into correspon* 
dence with people all over the world and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken 
his treatment and been cured. 

_ The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffer- 
ing with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be pleased to give his expert opinion free to 
those who will send him a description of their symptoms, 
An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidne 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment will 
also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this pur- 
ose should be addressed to IRVINE K, MOTT, 
. D., 51 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O, 


The New-York 
Tribune Farmer 


is a national illustrated agricultural weekly for 
farmers and their families, and stands at the head 
of the agricultural press. It is a practical paper for 
practical farmers, helping them tosecure the largest 
possible profit from the farm through practical 
methods, ’ 

It is entertaining, instructive, and practically 
useful to the farmer’s wife, sons and daughters, 
whose interests it covers in an attractive manner. 

The regular price is $1.00 per year, but for a 
limited time we will receive your subscriptions for 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER and also 
for GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 
COMPANION, 


BOTH PAPERS for oxtyY 7c. 


Your name and address on a postal card to The 
New-York Tribune Farmer, New-York City, 
will bring you a free sample copy. 


Send your order and money to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








sensible individual will do. It likes to 
stand in good ground, on an eastern or 
southern slope—where it can soak in 
sunshine, and up high enough to keep 
from being tormented late in the spring 
by Jack Frost. 

If a person has a piece of ground like 
that he knows it will be all right for al- 
most any crop, and so he can’t afford to 
have it dotted with a lot of sweet apple 
trees, but wants the right kind. And the 
right kinds are not many for any section. 
An old Connectcut nurseryman said that 
if he were planting an orchard of 1,000 
trees he would plant 999 of them Bald- 
wins. ‘And then,’ he continued, “I’d 
plant the other one Baldwin!”’ 

This is pretty good advice as to pro- 
portion and, for many localities, as to 
variety. 

If, however, one is bound to plant a 
number of kinds, then planting in entire 
rows is advisable. By this is meant that 
if you plant Greenings and Baldwins 
and Northern Spies, for instance, plant 
each kind clear across the orchard; then 
when any one of the variety proves no 
good or succumbs to disease you can 
whack out the whole row or rows and 
have a good strip of land on which to 
raise potatoes or grain. Many a poor- 
paying orchard stands to-day because 
of the good varieties scattered among 
it. Had the varieties been differently ar- 
ranged, the income from the land might 
be far greater. 

The apple that best suits your soil, 
climate and market is the apple to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of. Other things 
being equal, a highly colored apple will 
find the best sale. However, as was said 
before, there are fashions in all things, 
and some markets are ready to tip their 
hats to the paler kinds. Be assured, 
theugh, that if you champion an apple 
which has nothing to commend it but its 
popularity your success will be short 
lived. People can’t be humbugged with 
low-grade fruit forever. More than this, 
that little sprout of a worthless variety 
that you are planting now may in thirty 
years be a giant tree that will take a 
hard day’s work to dig up and burn. 

You may be feeble then, too. 

The man who said, ‘It’s the tail end 
that hurts,” probably did not have in 
mind an apple orchard, but the saying 
is applicable, nevertheless, 


0. 
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110,000 Circulation.—It requires 110,000 
copies of Green’s Fruit Grower to meet 
the requirements of our’ subscription 
list. This means that Green’s Fruit 
Grower goes into 110,000 homes. Think 
of this for a moment. Fifty thousand 
homes, side by side, would, as usually 
located, reach a distance as great as 
from New York to Chicago. One hun- 
dred and ten thousand homes, assuming 
them to be farm homes, and as far apart 
as usually placed, might reach almost 
from New York to San Francisco, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. The 
growth of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
been gradual but persistent. Every year 
there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of subscribers. Years ago we prom- 
ised to increase the value of the paper 
as the number of subscribers increased, 
and we have kept our word. What a fa- 
vor it would be if every subscriber would 
send one new subscriber. Then we would 
have 220,000 subscribers. You who are 
reading these lines please consider this 
proposition for a moment. One hundred 
and ten thousand homes means at least 
330,000 people who are addressed in each 
issue of Green’s Fruit Grower. What 
preacher or other orator has such an au- 
dience as this? 





0. 
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Professor W. J. Green says: “Apples 
will thrive on a great variety of soils, 
will color better on high land, but will 
hang to the trees better and ripen later 
on low ground, but there is more in the 
management than in the soil. With 
spraying and cultivation they can be 
successfully grown where they formerly 
would not succeed. Thorough drainage 
is important, tiling preferred. Mulching 
has produced good results, but when 
commenced must be continued. It may 
be employed where cultivation is not 
practicable.’ 








Two coats of hot oil, carefully applied 
after thorough cleaning of the metal, are 
recommended by a Canadian artisan as 
an improvement over any process now in 
use for preventing rust of structural iron 
and steel. The oil would fill crevices, 
cracks and holes where paint cannot en- 
ter. It would cover rough places often 
imperfectly coated in ordinary painting, 
and it would be a fine. preparation for 
subsequent painting or covering with ce- 
ment coating. 


O. 





“He most lives, 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the 
best. 

Life is but a means unto an end—that 
end, 

Beginning, means and end to all things, 
God.” 

—P. F. Bailey. 





















Irish Linen Shirtwaist Sets, 
Bishop Collars, Tab Collars, 
Turnover Tab Collars, Cuffs, ¥ 


Tie-endsaxd Shirtwaist Front. 


ALL EXCLUSIVE NEW 1903 DESIGNS. We 
will send you Absolutely Free 2 compiete Shirtwaist 
Sets, illustrated on both sides of this advertisement. The 
Shirtwaist Set on the right consists of 1 new linen turn- 
over Collar with Cuffs and Tie-ends to match. 
The one on the lett consists of 1 new linen turnover 
Collar with Cuffs and Front to match. We 
will also send ) ou the 3 collars illustrated below. They 
are: 1 new bishop Collar, 1 new tab Collar and 
1 new turnover tab Collar. We will send you 
Absolutely Free the entire 12 pieces if you wili send us 
only thirty cents forathree months’ trial subscription 
to our most wonderful magazine, THE MAGAZINE 
OF MYSTERIES, Truly this is a marvelous offer, as 
the subscription price of our magazine alone is one dollar 
peryear. Send to-day. Address The Magazine of Mys- 
teries, 22 North William St., New York City. 

































TERRIFF’S PERFECT WASHER 
SENT ON TRIA with a positive guarantee to wash the 


collars and wristbands ofthe dirtiest shirt 

perfectly clean, without the usc of thc washboard or hand rubbing, 

with no injury to the most delicate fabric. Will doa family wash- 
ing in one hour: saves time, labor and expense. 

faa We want good, reliable and industrious agents, and in 

®# order to sccurc your help will send one of our washers 

} absolutely FREE. Write today for FREE catalogue and full particulars. 

PORTLAND MANUFACTURING CO., 131 Pearl St., Portland, Mich. 























T D ~ a) N D A is the earliest, easiest worked and ‘ t 
i L E | E L te D ductive land” By'using dle you get rid ofthe 
surplus water and admit the air to the soil— 
q =>, both necessary to best results in agriculturewMy ACRICULTURAL 

" DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. Mak so Sewer Pipe, 





e al 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops- Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc, Write for 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope Taco, SOTRind ave AIbany Nove 


800,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS MUST BE SOLD 

{| Get my low price. One year and two year roots. No rust. Palmetto 
r] seed for sale. Catalogue of trees, plants, vines, free. 

ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Burlington Co., Moorestown, N. J. 


This Sprayer will spray any thick 
poison without stopping up. 8 rows of 
potatoes at one time, 4o or 50 acres per 
day. Melons, cucumbers, cabbage and 
all kinds of truck. No pump. 














Send for pamphlet. 
Joun R. SHANGLE, Manufacturer, 
Hightstown, N. J. 








Unity. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Wal- 
ter Scott Haskell. 


We climb the ladder of our lives, 
As step by step we upward trend; 

And he best lives who daily strives 
The hand of fellowship to lend. 


Who looks not on his brother man, 
As radiance from a lesser sun; 

But sees the thread—the golden span 
That binds, unites, since time begun. 


Why : 

pay $50.00 — ise 

ag matin aoe 

, — 5 : [you can get free this Columbian Graph- 

While agriculture is studied and carried an opho ee ota 
: : : ay WI! ne e e give 

even to the point of overproduction in ords for selling only 86 of ournew Jewelry Noveltics. Goods 

England, fruit culture, meanwhile, is not | thatscll—having genuine value and real meri 


merit. Send 
nai d address, a with 36 pieces 
neglected. The climate is not naturally you FREE, ree wana TRUST Y¥ 


of art jewelry. 
11 at 10 cts. each. When sold, send us the $3.60 and we send thi 


very well adapted to the growth of ea Columbian Grapho hone or give qcaraum aban ot 50 

thi i ¢ i other reliable premiums. h and every one as good or, i 
which seine a drier atmosphere _ ‘ble, better then this. There is no trick aboutthis. We will 
a longer continued heat than English | forfeit'¢100toanyone who sends $3.60 and can prove we do 
skies afford. 


ROSE MEG. CO.. Dept. 642. CHICAGO 
. e 

Since English summer heat and sun- z ~ Dts C42 a 
shine, unaided by stone and brick, are It pays to sow Dwarf 
not sufficiently powerful to ripen stand- aca eee fae 
ard fruits, they are cultivated against valuable forage plantin ex- 
house or fence walls, peaches most fre- sreemoe Conte only cbaat os 
quently against flued walls and in hot-| cents peracre for seed; yields 20 tons per acre. Our 
houses, especially in the north of Eng- mod wae grown in Essex, England, and is extra choice. 
land. But, with the exception of fT Pores dood — talog of 
grapes, the flavor of both wall and hot-| IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA: 
house fruit is flat and insipid as com- 

grown in the lake counties of Western aaecatia $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
New York. : $5.00 Quaker ** 3.50 each 


Descriptive circular andsample freeif you mention this 
pared to our fruit, particularly the fruit PR CES REDUCED —e 
Ty oo al 6.10 each 



































Raspberries, red, yellow, black and Et Face & Head Steam. Attch. G5e 
7 e iv 2 ; lity best. Guaranteed. $2. Boo 
white, are largely cultivated. Currants Qua y peat. Sith all“ Quahere.” 


Write for our New Cata- 

logue, special 60-Day offer. 

“a Don’t miss it. Your last 

chonce. New plan, new 

prices to agents, sales- 

: men, managers. Wonder- 

ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


are generally trained against walls and, 
to retard their ripening, for table use, 
against north walls. 

Geooseberries are more extensively cul- 
tivated in England, particularly in Lan- 
eashire, than in any other part of the 
world. They are set out in good garden 


soil and given just enough shade. The | TREES BRED FOR BEARING 











bushes are very cautiously pruned of 7 
: P Direct from the Kursery to the Growe:. 
choking shoots with plenty of the young West Michigan ae are “bred for 


wood, which yields the largest berries, bearing,” every bud cut from the best fruited 
% 7 bearing trees. Insures stock true to name and 

left on them. variety. Over three million Apple, Peach, Plum, 

Pear and Quince Trees. Also ornamental trees 

and shrubs. Send for beautifully illustrated 

catalogue. We mail it free. 

WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, 

Box 53. Benton Harbor, Mich, 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 


AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cures 


FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oo 





Some of the giant Sequolas of Southern 
California are estimated to be from five | 
thousand to eight thousand years old, | 
having, perhaps, spanned the entire | 
period of written history. A section in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory was cut from one of these trees at 
a height of twenty feet, is a little more 
than eighteen feet in diameter, and its 
concentric rings show that it began its 
growth in 550 A. D., the tree reaching a | 


diameter of thirteen feet at Columbus’ | Dry Spraying 


landing. 

















o Brownie Duster - $3.00 
“Papa,” said little Florence, when her || jttle Giant - ‘a . “ - 5.00 
father was proudly showing the new baby, Champion b . . . , 7.50 


“will you have to pay much for it?” P 
“Oh, yes,” said her father, “he will cost}Mammoth Champion - - - 15.00 


quite a lot.” . Jumbo . a 25.00 
“Then,” said she, “I think I would let use ‘ ie 
that Mr. Doctor have him again.” Descriptive Circular of each on application. 


0 Also Dry Insecticides and Fungicides for these 
“By union the smallest states thrive, machines. Agents Wanted. 


f he largest are destroyed.”’ 
By discord the largest are destroy vast. |LEGGETT & BRO., 301 Pearl St., New York, N.Y. 
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DRUNKARDS 


CURED SECRETLY. 
Box Sent FREE. 


Any woman cancure her 
husband, son or brotaer 
of liquor drinking, by 
—— eee this rem- 

edy in his coffee, tea or 
food without his knowl- 
edge,as itisentirely odor- 
less and tasteless. Any 
good and faithful woman 
can wipe out this fearful 
evil and permanently 
stop the craving for liq- 
uor, as did Mrs. R. 
Townsend, of Selma, La. 
For years she prayed to 
her hnsband to ee 
, but found ¢ 





ing of this remarkable 
cure, she determined to 
try it. Mrs. Townsend 
says that before she _— 
her y pesband halfa 

of Milo Tablets he lost all desire for a SF ; She sight or 
odor of whisky and beer now makes him deathly sick. Mrs. 
Townsend's word of gratitude is only one of the thousands in 
possession of this company. Anyone who will send their 
name &address tothe Milo DrugCo., 118 Milo Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., will receive by mail, sealed in plain wrapper, 
a free package ‘ofthis wonderful remedy and full instructions 
how to cure the drink habit. It coste nothing to try it 


RUPTURE CURED 


Write me and learn how I J wea sped cure any case of any 
kind of Rupture quickly, cheaply and permanentl: with- 
out any operation of any kind, and without your leaving 
your home or quitting work. I have cured thousands 
and can cure you. It never fails; H. M. ALLEN, 
M. D., Rooms 23 to 31, Telephone Building, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


TAPE-WORM ie nies 
ONE PACKAGE FREE 











can be cured; 
iwill send you FREE 
Bogen of my stom- 
ach tablets which is the 
best remedy for the 
stomach that has ever 
been prepared. Ihave 
had more than 20 years’ 
experience perfecting a 
Siremedy that will cure 
fall forms of stomach 
trouble: Dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, gas on ‘the 
stomac eart-burn, 
pal itation of the heart, 
and ills caused by poor 
digestion. My 


Stomach Tablets 


assist the stomach to digest food. That is their mission. 
They do this by setting things right in the stomach. 


STRAWN, TEX., Feb. 10, 1903. 
MR. JOHN MORROW, Springfield, O.: 

Dear Sir—Please find $2.50 for which mail me three boxes of 
the Stomach Tablets; these I order for friends. I have taken 
about two boxes and they cured me of stomach trouble, Many 
of my friends have tried them and say they are the best they 
have ever tried. I could not sleep on my left side for many 
years but I can lie down now and sleep any 0 I _ n to lie 
down. Yours truly, MSEY. 


They create new life and energy by fanaa the 
stomach. Write and free package will be sent by 
return mail. JOHN MORROW, Chemist, 





















Some Up to Date Fashions. 


For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est and most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

4370—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 45 yards 21 inches 
wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 





4863 Girl’s Tucked, 

34 to 42 bust. Costume, 8 to 14 yrs. 

4363—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 6 yards 21 
inches wide, 5% yards 27 inches wide or 2% 
yards 44 inches wide. With % yards of all- 
over lace to make as illustrated. 

4054—The quantity of material required 
for medium size (8 years) is 4 yards 27 
inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 2% 
yards 44 inches wide, with %4 yards of all- 
over lace for collar and cuffs. 


4370 Shirt Waist, 





4354 Girl’s Dress, 4358 Circular Skirt, 
2 to 10 yrs. 22 to 30 waist, 

4358—The quantity of material required 
for medium size is 9 yards 27 inches wide, 
6 yards 44 inches wide or 45 yards 52 inches 
wide. 

4353—The quantity of material required 
for medium size is 3% yards 21 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide; with % yard of all-over for stock and 
cuffs. 





110 Forest Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 


Have you any that pain yon? | 
Send 20 cents and we will send 

you a file that will remove them | 
without pain. | 


Comstock & Co., 2731 Kenmore Ave., Chicago. 


STOP 5206s" VITAE SALTS cvzz zou 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
8. H. PLATT CO., Southern Pines, N.C. 


ITCHING SKIN 


Eczema and Other Skin Diseases Cured. 
I discovered a method that permanently cures all skin 
diseases. I succeed when others fail. Trial treatment 
and testimonials sent for six cents. 
W. BULLARD, 331 THEODORE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


Me OPIUM 














and LA ANU. cured - A a 
ess voy treatment, endorsed and and a 4 

eading physicians. 

snfficient to convince you, sent FREE. aie book © a Meth 

monia s sealed. Correspondence Confidentia 

OPA SPEOIALTY ©0., Dept. 57, San Antonio, Texas. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
beautifies the hair. 


otes 
Mover er Fails to Restore Gray 
me to itp Zon Zouthful Color. 
Soc, and $1.00 at 1.00 at e 


FACE BLEACH 


For COMPLEXION | 
I will send FREE trial bottle of 
my Face Bleach to any lady sending name and address. 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, ¢ £.114tn st., New York City 


to do plain sewing at home. Steady 

work, $8 per week. Materials sent 
everywhere free. For particulars send addressed envelope. 
Du Pont Dept. 588, Box 1382, Phila. Pa. 


WE'LL PAY THE FREIGHT 
and send 4 buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, ~ 25 
"2. With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mig. wheels 3% ie. 
3, tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalogue. Learn how to bur vehicles and parts direct. 


Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 


Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, | 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New =. 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 


AP eee- IEP Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
—— 8 Cards, Birrest Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp CARDS 
. forall. OHIO CARD CO., _— OHIO. 


5SFREE Scteegseetmyementsn 
BARNUM CO. D, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
U. S. A. 










































| 4361 Nine Gored Skirt, 





4353 Shirt Waist. 4362 Misses’ Shirt, 
32 to 42 bust, Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 
4362—T he quantity cf material required 
for the medium size is 3% yards 21 inches 
wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. _ 
4361—The quantity of material required 


|for the medium size is 7 yards 27 inches 
| wide, 4%4 yards 44 inches wide, or 414 yards 


52 inches wide. 





4359 House Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


22 to 30 waist. 
4359—Theée quantity of material réquired 
for the medium size is 4% yards 21 inches 
wide, 334 yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 
inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 
1% yards of silk for bands. 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 


size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





Mr. McPike had for his ambition to 
improve on the Worden, which was a 
grand step forward from the Concord. 
He thinks he has taken another grand 
step in the McPike grape, and all who 
have seen the grape agree with him. Mr. 
Campbell worked steadily with seedlings 
of the Delaware, and at one time thought 
that he had improved on that stock. 





CA IE S for Strawberries, Mrs. Uplaight—My husband promised 
RR R me to be home at 10 sharp. 


Raspberries, 
Peaches, Cantaloupes, etc. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Mrs. Newitt—But he wasn’t? 
Mrs. Uplaight—Not quite. He got 


home at 3 dull. 


ecatinag een mane Srempe. 


I gave the matter of planting orchards 
in new ground much study some years 
since. The result was that we planted 
34,000 trees and will set 20,000 more this 
spring, among the stumps. We cut the 
trees down, saw up what will do for 
lumber and burn the rest on the ground. 
Then we plant the trees in rows very 
regularly laid off, and hoe and bush 
them thoroughly, going over the ground 
about four times a season. We are 
planting rough mountain land from 1,- 
000 to 1,800 feet above the sealevel. We 
bush with blades and mattocks, and we 
are very anxious to learn what cheap 
chemical will kill a stump, and the best 
way and time to arply it, as the cost 
of work would be much reduced if we 
did not have to take off so many sprouts 
from the big stumps. As we kill out 
the growth we use a colter, putting the 
land into corn or peas, and will thus 
eventually give all the orchard cultiva- 
tion with plow. I am satisfied that it is 
a positive advantage to leave the 
stumps; they carry the moisture deep 
into the ground, help the drainage and 
enrich the soil by decay. You may 
have noticed that a young tree planted 
by an old oak, hickory or _ chestnut 
stump is the best tree in the orchard I 
have. At the same time I believe that 
the more cultivation given to the new 
ground the better for the trees. Some 
people fear that the worms always found 
in decayed wood will attack the grow- 
ing trees, but there is no danger from 
that source, as the worm which lives on 
decaved wood is of a different kind en- 
tirely from the worm which attacks 
growing trees. You might as well ex- 
pect a dove to eat a hawk’s food. 

We have in Albermarle county some 
orchards now in fine bearing raised on 
above plan. I have been told of a 
peach orchard, the returns from which 
have in recent years run up to $25,000 
per annum, which was grown among 
the stumps. I was talking last year to 
a man who has one of the largest orch- 
ards in the state, and who had spent a 
good deal of money in pulling up stumps 
and getting the land absolutely cleared, 
and he stated to me that if he had to do 
it over again he would leave the stumps, 
as he regarded their advantages as out- 
weighing their disadvantages, and _ in 
addition the cost of the work was tre- 
mendous. He told me that it cost as 
much to fill up the hole as it did to pull | 
the stump, which I had not thought of. 
—Samuel B. Woods, President Virginia 
Horticultural Society.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


Weakminded people sometimes are the 
most headstrong. 

Pleasant circumstances may not be 
ours, but we can have sunny souls. 

Don’t prolong a quarrel. Make one 
hard fight and then quit—win or lose. 

A woman’s mind is on_ something 
higher than dress when she wants a new 
bonnet. 

Two heads are said to be better than 
one, yet we are told that too many cooks 
spoil the broth. 

When some men hear of a neighbor 
losing his good name they are probably 
glad they have none to lose. 

The trouble with the average man at 
50 is that he’s only about half as smart 
as he thought he was at 25. 

Holding the breath occasionally is said 
to be resting. If it doesn’t rest the holder 
it will at least give the others a rest. 

A young man may be a trifle sadder 
but he certainly isn’t any wiser when he 
calls to see his best girl and finds her 
out. 

There are fifty-seven different metals, 
but if a man has plenty of gold he 
doesn’t have to worry about the other 
fifty-six. 

One might as well attempt to rear- 
range the rainbow colors of a soap-bub- 
ble as to undertake the reformation of 
one’s neighbors.—Chicago News. 

Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do 
that day which must be done, whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to work 
and forced to do your best will breed in 
you temperance, self-control, diligence, 
strength of will, content, ana a hundred 
virtues which the idle will never know.— 
Charles Kingsley. 











Restorative.-—A man dropped his wig 
on the street, and a boy who was follow- 
ing close behind the loser picked it up 
and handed it to him. “Thanks, my 
boy,”’ said the owner of the wig. ‘You 
are the first genuine hair restorer I 
have ever seen.” 


Cured Swollen Gland. 
Passumpsic, Vt., Jan. 20, 1908. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
Valuable mare had a swelling in her 
throat. People said it was in a gland and 
would prove serious. I used your GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM and blistered 
it, and it took all swelling away. Her 
throat is just as smooth as ever and she is 








all right. I would not be without it in 
my livery stable.—C. H. ANNIS. 


APRIL 





— 
—————— 


Price of Fertilizers—A subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower from ‘P. BE, J, 

writes inquiring about fertilizer chem. 
inal He says he noticed in our recent 
issue that we quoted the price of phos- 
phate, etc., and he asks for particulars, 

In reply we say to him that the figures 
we gave were simply quotations from the 
New York market for these various items 
such ag phosphate, bone black and dis. 
solved bone, nitrate of soda, etc. For 
particulars we referred him to the Brad- 
ley Fertilizer Co., of Boston, Mass., who 
will be glad to give him immediate jn- 
formation with prices for all kinds of 
fertilizers, 





0. 
‘0 


New York is a marvelous city. In its 
confines are big office buildings and 
boards of trade, market gardens and 
even trout preserves. If any member of 
your club will go with me in my automo- 
bile, some day, I can show him more 
Germans that in any city of Germany, 
except one; more Italians than in any 
city of Italy, except one; more Irish than 
there are in Dublin, and more Jews than 
there are in Palestine. 











4.5 FLOWERSS& 
30 cents 


Worth $1.25. 4 sPxcraL orrER™ 5 
made to introduce our ane 0" tea 
guaranteed or money 


20 Pkts. SEEDS = 


1Pkt. Rambler Rose 3 ——- 1Pkt. Diamond Fiower, 
alifornia Sweet Peas, 

“ Washington Weeping Palm. ** Double Chinese Pink. 
“* MarySemple Asters,4colors.‘* Carnation Marguerite. 
“ Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed.“ Heliotrepe mixed. 
“* Bouquet Chrysanthemum. ‘‘ Poppy—New Shirley. 
“« Forget-me-not Victoria, “* Umbrella Plant. 
‘* Hibiscus Crimson Eye. > ; Verbena, mixed, 
** Lovely Butterfly Flower, « Japan Morning Glory. 
“ Phlox Drummondii “ PetuniaHybrid,mixed, 





BUL 
1 New Red Calla Lily, 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth, 
he Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butte: % and 2 Hy brid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Liles, 
Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 
2 Splendid New Canna Lilies— 
lcrimson, 1 golden 

A Return Cheek sone for 25 ets. on 
first $1.000rder; also our New Floral 
Guide, all above postpaid, only 30s. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 

Growers of the ‘‘ Best 

Roses in America.”’ 


Box g, West Grove, Pa, 











Cigars direct from factory, send stamp for catalog. 
PERRY CIGAR WORKS, BELFAST, MAINE. 





ROSECOMB WHITE LEGHORNS.-Premium stock, 
greatlayers. 26 Eggs, $1.00. JONES, No. Hartland, vt. 


Borer. MUSIC tenn 





Catalogue. 


MOZART MUSIC DEPOT, Buffalo, N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED $1 $!5aDey. 
A SILVER TROPHY LOVING CUP given each, cus- 


tomer winning a 
first prize at any poultry exhibition on a fowl hatched from my 
eggs this season. Royal Blue Ribbon winning Barred Plymout 
Rocks. My stock is sired by the Great (N. Y. Champion and 
Ringlet) Royal Blue and Bright. First males at Madison Square 
Garden, Boston, Philadelphia, Toronto and Chicago shows. Like 
begets like, here we getit. Eggs from exhibition matings, $1.50 
per setting; $4 per 5; $7 per 100. Write forcard. Address, 
Lloyd M, Hallenbeck (legalized Expert Judge) Catskill Station, N. Y- 


FOR FULL [INFORMATION 


About the most powerful insecticide, germicide, 
fungicide, disinfectant, antiseptic; also only 
practical and efficient preservative of wood from 
decay, write to C. S. McKINNEY, Manager, 
15 Park Row, New York, N.Y. No Poultryman 
should miss this. 
5 INGE & MOTTO CARD 
ee SER woh MOTTRCARD ah =) 


Rivals, & Book of Genuine Cards (no tras! b) ALL SE! SENT FOR 100TS. 
BIED OARD W’KS, Box 21. -Montowese,Conn. 





























For information as to Fruit and Trucking 
Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil and Climate in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, along the 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
tba sible 


A PE Vi N ES OUR PoRTLAND, N. Y., 
GRAPE NURSERIES, in 

the center of the famous Fredonia Grape 

Belt, produce the finest grape vines in the 
world. ices as low as those of any reputable 
grower.—STARK BROS , Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N.Y. 


WOMEN 10 DO SEWING oem 


six an hour. Material sent fre prepaid. Send envelope 
for e pesticulans and testimonials from our workers. 
VERSAL CO., Dept. 213, Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


pa and Embroidery Designs 


Trace them with wax tracing carbon. 
, We furnish designs free. For 25¢. 
we will send postpaid 6 sheets, White, 
2 Black, Blue and Purple, 10x 12, and 15 

designs including the one shown here, 
printed on bond paper with full directions; 
clear, clean tracings are obtained. For 

ow roc. we will send a special book for chil- 
rome thee f dren with animal pictures and 10 sample 
ordinary lead Sheets of carbon. Single sheet 10 x 15, 

pencil, 5 cents, 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
Room 700, 123 Liberty St., New York. 








Yes, Green’s Fruit Grower will take 
two-cent or one-cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscription. Send them 
on without delay. You will do us a great 
favor by renewing your subscription 
now. Don’t send checks for less than 
$2.00. 
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Signs of Coming Rain. 

The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 

The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

And spiders from their cobwebs peep; 

Last night the sun went pale to bed; 

The moon in halos‘ hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 

Hark, how the chairs and tables crack! 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine! 

The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 

Puss on the earth, with velvet paws, 

Sits wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws; 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies; 

The glow worms, numerous and bright, 

Illumed to dewey dell last night; 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 

Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 

The whirling dust the wind obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And in a russet coat is dressed; 

Though June, the air is cold and still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill; 

My dog, so altered is his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast; 

And see yon rooks, how odd their flight! 

They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball— 

’Twill surely rain—I see with sorrow, 

Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
—Dr. Jenner. 





New Strawberry Culture. 

The question is often asked, what does 
it cost to grow an acre of strawberries? 
In order to answer this question, a num- 
ber of good growers in the Oswego 
region were asked for figures of actual 
cost, and the replies form the basis of 
the following table, says Professor L. 
H. Bailey. 

Rent of land, tWO years....sccccscseeeese 
Plowing and fitting........ - 
ree 
Setting plants.. 
Cultivation........ 
Straw for winter and fruiting mulch... 
Lzbor—hoeing, pulling weeds, etc....... 
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TOtAl COBE..6.ccccccvccscscccccssoccenceess $77 00 

Many growers raise berries at a much 
less cost, and a few exceed this sum, 
especially when located near a large 
town where rents are high; but it would 
be safe for one about to engage in straw- 
berry growing to figure closely to this 
total, aside from the cost of fertilizer. 

As to methods of planting, it may be 
said that the old method has been dis- 
carded—planting in rows three to three 
and one-half feet apart and the plants 
from twelve to fifteen inches apart in 
rows, keeping off the runners until late 
in July, and then allowing the runners 
to grow and root at will, making a 
matted row. In this old system many 
plants are almost on top of others, the 
roots barely in the grouna, and such 
suffer in a season of drought. The rows 
are so wide that to pick fruit in the 
center it is almost necessary to crush 
fruits on the outside of the row. This 
system gives few large, first-class fruits. 
The up-to-date grower starts with the 
assumption that the largest and highest- 
colored fruits are found on plants along 
the outside of the rows, and therefore 
he plans to have as many outside rows 
as possible. This he accomplishes by 
having his rows closer together and 
much narrower. The rows are made 
from thirty to thirty-six Inches apart 
and the plants from eighteen to twenty- 
four or even thirty inches apart in the 
rows, much depending on the capability 
of the variety as a plant-maker. 





Late Keeping Apples. 

The Canadian apple growers, who have 
made more of a study of the apple ex- 
port trade than any others, are consider- 
ing among other things, the desirability 
of finding more choice late-keeping ap- 
ples. The best export prices for apples 
are paid late in the winter season, and 
it is at this time the supply is small 
and quality poor. Most of our winter 
apples have then lost their firmness of 
texture and eating qualities. In spite of 
improved cold storage, they do not re- 
tain their quality as we would wish, 
writes C. S. Walters, in the “American 
Cultivator.” The question of producing 
a new variety of late keeping apples is 
that concerns every apple grower in this 
country, particularly those located in the 
cold states. If such a variety could be 
produced or evolved out of the present 
varieties in use, it would add millions to 
our export trade in apples. 





Ifa man can arrange to be rough 
enovgh to hurt a woman when he em- 
braces her, she is sure he loves her. 

The thing that makes one woman love 
another more than anything else is to 
know that she is better looking than the 
other, 

When a dishonest man starts out to do 
business with an honest man, thinking 
he is dishonest, he never can get the 
tangle straightened out. 

When a man goes home and finds his 
dinner the way he likes it and his wife 
unusually tender, it is either his mother- 
in-law coming or the bill for some furs. 
—New York Press. 





Lime, Sulphur, and Salt Wash. 

H. Hasse tells Green’s Fruit Grower 
that this formula is sure cure for scale, 
insects, etc., also for apple scab. It is 
the California formula: Lime, sulphur 
and salt wash for a solution of sixty gal- 
lons: 

Unslaked lime, 40 pounds; sulphur, 
20 pounds; stock salt, 15 pounds; water 
to make, 60 gallons. 

Directions—Place 10 pounds of lime and 
20 puuiids of sulphur in a boiler with 20 
gallons of water and boil over a brisk 
fire for not less than one hour and a half, 
or until the sulphur is thoroughly dis- 
solved. When this takes place, the mix- 
ture will be of an amber color. Next place 
in a cask of 30 pounds of unslaked lime, 
pouring over it enough hot water to 
thoroughly slake it; and while it is boil- 
ing, add the 15 pounds of salt. When this 
is dissolved, add to the lime and sul- 
phur in the boiler and cook for half an 
hour longer, when the necessary amount 
of water to make the 60 gallons should 
be added. If applied hot better results 
will be obtained. Prune your trees be- 
fore spraying and scrape off all rough 
bark so that there is a minimum of sur- 
face to cover and no crevices that the 
wash will not enter. Then spray 
thoroughly. 





A house built by human beings at least 
three thousand years ago, and probably 
of an antiquity four times as great, was 
discovered a few years ago by Alaskan 
natives near Point Barrow, and many 
of the utensils used by the people who 
made it a habitation were secured. Some 
hatchets, stone knives and other stone 
and bone implements belonging to the 
races that flourished before the dawn 
of history, have frequently been found, 
but never has a house in which they 
lived been found preserved through the 
wrecks of time and elemental cataclysms 
that have strewed the surface of the 
earth with ruin and death. The house 
was built after the plan of the houses 
of the primitive inhabitants of America. 
The ribs of an enormous whale, or of 
some animal now extinct, were used for 
a framework, and over these skies had 
been stretched. The skins had rotted 
away ages ago, but the framework was 
intact. 


The Worden Seckel Pear. 


H. W. H., Green Co., N. Y.—Having 
been told at our farmers’ institute that 
the Worden Seckel pear bears the largest 
fruit and therefore is the most desirable 
type to plant; and then being advised 
by a nurseryman not to plant it as there 
are better kinds of Seckel, I carry the 
question to the Rural New Yorker. 
Which is the better variety of Seckel 
pear? I have found that the best seller 
is the largest pear. Answer.—The Wor- 
den Seckel pear is much like the Seckel, 
but it is larger and for that reason is 





preferred by some who have both kinds | 


in bearing. It is a distinct seedling, and 


for market purposes has the advantage | 
They | 


of size over the parent variety. 
are about of equally good quality.—H. E. 
Van Deman. 





Abuut Agents—In Austria those who 
travel about the country taking orders 
are compelled to secure a license and are 
not allowed to take orders without a li- 
cense. The license restricts the agent or 
traveler and compels him to deal justiy 
with those who buy of him. It would 
seem tu be time that such restrictions 
were placed upon traveling salesmen in 
this country. This would head off many 
of the frauds perpetrated by dishonest 
tree agents and by others who travel 
about the country, imposing upon the 
people. 


oO. 





“Tis ever wrong to say a good man} 


dies.” 





Believe in Yourself. 

If you would succeed up to the limit 
of your possibilities, hold constantly to 
the belief that you are success-organized, 
and that you will be successful, no mat- 
ter what opposes, says “Success,” Never 
allow a shadow of doubt to enter your 
mind that the Creator intended you to 
win in life’s battle. Regard every sug- 
gestion that your life may be a failure, 
that you are not made like those who 
succeed, and that success is not for you, 
as a traitor, and expel it from your mind 
as you would a thief from your house. 
A man’s greatest enemies are his doubts. 
Resolutely refuse to surround yourself 
with an army of doubts, fears and 
anxieties. Vigorously dispel these foes 
of your success and happiness, or they 
will undermine your future. Be firmly 
convinced that you were made in the 
image of perfection, designed for suc- 
cess and happiness, and that you have 
the power to strangle the evils which 
would thwart you. 





The world loses faith in the church 
when the Christian treats it as a fad. 

It is easier to sweep off the snow of 
an act than to break the ice of habits. 

The green wood of innocence burns 
quickly amongst the dry sticks of vice. 

Many put zero into the collection and 
then complain that the church is cold. 

Purity of heart is too great a price to 
pay for being posted on the poison of 
modern literature. 

The world will not believe in the 
church that forgets the souls of the 
poor while it fights over the spoils of 
the rich.—Ram’s Horn. 





Paint Without Oil. 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty-five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the 
use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It 
comes to the farmer a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as dura- 
ble as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil — and costs about one-fourth as 
much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 339 
North St., Adams, N. Y., giving the name 
of the dealer from whom you buy your 
paints. Mr. Rice will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a godd 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


Cash for Your Farm 


We can sell your farm, home or business quickly for cash, 
no matter where located. Send description and we will show 
you how. Offices in 16 cities. Established 1893. 

A. A. ROTTNER & CO., - 
732 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10c. A YEAR! 
Rock Mountain Magazine, largest, brightest and 
finest illustrated Magazine in the 
world for 10c. a year. (Special 

; - 


Offer.) ‘ories of western life, sketches and fine engravings of 
grand scenery, mountains and famous gold mines, ranches, etc. 
Published by an old and strong publishing house. Send at once. 
10c, a year postpaid anywhere in the U.S., Canada and Mexico. 
6 yrs. 50c., 12 yrs. $x. Or, clubs of 6 names soc., 12 for$x. Send 
usaclub, Money back if not delighted. Stamps taken. CUT 
THIS OUT. Send 5 
ROCKY MOUNT. MAGAZINE, Denver, Colo. 




















STEAM SP 


AYERS 





The outfit illustrated here is designed for Spraying Lime, Sulphur and Sait, 


and Bordeaux Mixture. 


THE UNION STEAM 
PUMP COMPANY’S 


Bronze End Spray Pum 


HAS BEEN USED FOR THE PAST 6 YEARS. 





MESSRS. CALLARD & NEWING: 


ALBIon, January 1, 1903. 





Gentlemen—Y ou ask if the spray rig, purchased of you two years ago, has given satisfaction. In reply, 
will say, we want you to furnish another, full rigged, ready for wor Mar ’ 

provements suggested by your ten years of experience in making and operating them. One machine cannot 
thoroughly spray the orchards we now are managing in the time of spraying, — — yl — year. 


1st, 1903, with all the im- 


WM. M. SMITH. 











SOLD BY 


CALLARD & NEWING, Albion, N. Y. 


GEO. CALLARD, Carlton Station, N. Y. 








DON’T GET IN A SWEAT 





that has no business there. 


Cas 


sweat done away with. Keep 
the pleasant, candy cathartic 
and don’t allow the excrement to be sweated out through the 
pores. Take a tablet every night, before going to bed. They 
work while you sleep and make you feel fine and cool all day. 

Best for the Bowels. All druggists, 30¢; A5C, Soc. Never sold in 


bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C. C. ¢ 
or your money back. Sample and booklet free. Address 
Sterling Remedy 


Perspiration—‘“sweat” is what the Bible and we common peo- 
ple call-it—is a way nature has of driving out of the body refuse 
We sweat more in summer, because, 
in the overheated bowels, undigested food ferments more quickly 
than in winter and produces irritating acids and gases. The bowels, 
overworked, try to relieve themselves by violent convulsions, 
causing terrible gripes and colics, and diarrhoeal discharges so acid 
as to make you sore, and leaving the intestines weak and worn out. 
Nature assists body-cleaning by sending the filth out through the 
pores of the skin. It is not safe to stop perspiring altogether but 
most of the impure matter should be sent out by natural move- 
ments of the bowels, and the offensive, ill-smelling, linen-staining 
one bowels strong all-summer with 


ASCARETS, that clean the system 


Guaranteed to cure 
» Chicego or New York. ny 
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PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED 
TREES. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Eg. : B. 


Planters have sometimes found, upon 
opening a package of nursery stock in 
the spring, that bud growth has started. 
The new buds are a sure evidence that 
the stock is in good order and alive, that 
it has been packed so that it would not 
dry out, ete. The intelligent planter, 
one who has read up a little on the sub- 
ject, proceed at once to puddle the 
roots of everything in a thick mud pud- 
dle made the purpose, and to 
prune close the branches, cutting 
them with a sharp knife. Others, I 
find, upon seeing the new light colored 
growth started, conclude that the stock 
is injured, but proceed to set it out, neg- 
lecting the important part of pruning, 
expecting that the stock will die, writing 
the company that sold them the stock 
what they expect, and discovering before 
the summer is ended that their expecta- 
tions are realized. This class of planters 
are discouraged, are inclined to think un- 
kindly of the shipper, and in some in- 
stances conclude that their land is not 
suitable for fruit raising, and in disgust 
let it alone. On the other hand the other 
class of planters view with pleasure first 
green foliage starting from every bud 
left as shown in illustration, and by the 
end of summer have from 95 to 100 per 
cent. of live trees, each showing a good 
head of from 8 to 12 strong healthy 
shoots. This class of planters generally 
will be found with good words for the 
shipper, and expecting to enlarge his 
planting another season. Red and black 
raspberries, also blackberries, should be 
cut close to the ground at time of plant- 
ing. The crop is expected the following 
season from the growth that is to come 
from the root growth the present season, 
therefore push the root and new shoot 
growth and not the old cane growth. 
Currant and gooseberry canes should be 
reduced at planting time from one-third 
to one-half, according to season of 
planting, whether late or early. The 
point I wish to make clear is that near 
the base of each branch are dormant 
buds that have not started growth, 
though the buds at the end of branches 
have sent out considerable new growth. 
If the branches are cut back closely the 
dormant buds will push out growth and 
the tree or vine will live, whereas if the 
branches had not been cut back closely 
the tree or vine would have died.— 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I 
planted a peach orchard in northeastern 
Alabama in 1892, of 250 trees on new 
land. They grew well and bore fruit 
in 1894, but a hard frost in March de- 
stroyed all of the trees. I planted again 
other trees in the place of the trees that 
were killed with this severe frost and 
they have grown well. At three years 
old I sold some fruit; the fourth year 
I sold $76 worth and the fifth year $375 
worth from the 250 trees planted. I kept 
a careful account of the fruit from one 
tree selling $14.50 of fruit from it the 
fifth year. It was the Crawford Late 
peach. My land is a gray sand and the 
Elberta does not do well on that kind 
of soil; the Crawfords and other varie- 
ties succeed remarkably well, single 
specimens weighing twelve ounces, and 
some of them sixteen ounces. There is 
lots of money in fruit growing out here 
were it not for the fact that we are so 
far from market.—J. F. Pace. 


SUNBONNETS FOR MEN. 


In Green’s Fruit Grower of last Au- 
gust was a short, sensible article on sun- 
bonnets, and how to make a good one. 
Evidently the writer knew the truth 
about the sunbonnet and did well to 
state it, as it was undoubtedly of benefit 
to some one and possibly to many. Sen- 
sibly made and used sunbonnets are 
good, and should be in use much more 
than they are at present. The only rea- 
son they are not more favored is be- 
cause of fashion. No one blames a 
man for not wearing one for all know 
that he must be, under present condi- 
tions, mortally ashamed to be seen in it; 
and yet, so far as physical comfort goes 
a sunbonnet is just as hygienic and de- 
sirable for man as woman, and if a wo- 
man has the privilege of choice whethei 
she will wear a hat or a bonnet why 





ONE OF OUR COMBINATION OFFERS: 


Woman's Home Companion, 
Vick’s Magazine, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green's Fruit Crower, 


All four papers one year for $1.15. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $2.25. See other liberal 
offers on another page. 











should not a man have the same? Prob- 
ably many men would like to wear sun- 
bonnets and hoods if they felt that they 
could do so without compromising manli- 
ness, but for my part I do not think it 
would be any more unmanly, or effemi- 
nate as is the present unmanly fashion 
so much in vogue now of removing from 
the face all trace of the mark which the 
Creator caused to be natural to distin- 
guish him as man. I think there is no 
reasonable excuse for our present prac- 
tice which positively forbids a man or 
boy wearing a sunbonnet. I _ believe 
many of them really long for the privi- 
lege but fear to acknowledge it to any 
one.—J. M. Hubbard, West Haven, Conn. 





Cc. B. Kimball, of Massachusetts, asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower for advice. He 
has a number of Japan plum trees. They 
bloom freely but drop the fruit before 
it matures. He has also pear trees that 
blossom and drop their fruit. His peach 
trees bear abundantly but the fruit is 
not of fine quality. His soil is sandy 
loam. Reply:—It is possible that the 
pear and plum trees are not self fertil- 
izing in blossoms, and that they would 
bear if other varieties with perfect blos- 
soms were planted near them. Or, per- 
haps, they are growing too rapidly to 
form fruit buds. Some soils do not pro- 
duce as good quality of fruit as other 
soils. 





The water supply of country homes 
demands prompt consideration. From a 
sewage standpoint a well under a‘shouse 
is no more protected from surface con- 
tamination than a well near a barn, if 
as well protected. Ponds are often 
fenced for protection and tapped by some 
automatic device below while wells near 
houses go without adequate protection. 
Nowadays high ground is preferred for 
buildings. Wells on high ground are not 
springs, and if a vein of sand is tapped 
are apt to be unfit for many purposes; 
if wells are deep they are apt to be in- 
ferior in taste. Ponds and tanks make 
too cold a drink for animals or man. In 
many places the best water can be had 
at a distance from the building site. 
Wind-pumps are not quite reliable. Gas 
engines are used to get a supply from 
the depth of the earth or force it from 
the distance. The hydraulic, or water 
ram, has been more recommended than 
pushed for the purpose of distant pump- 
ing. It requires no expense to operate 
but the conditions under which it will 
work have apparently not been thought 
worthy of public thought. The siphon 
has been used to convey spring water 
down hill and over hills as high as 
thirty-four feet. All rain water from 
roofs suitably arranged should be run 
into a cistern and siphoned down into a 
dairy, lot or barn, and the ram at the 
long end of the siphon might convey a 
large portion of the water up hill one 
hundred or more feet. Tell this to one 
used to windmill talk and you would be 
called a theorist. What portion is waste 
in a ram? Might not the waste be re- 
ceived in and pumped from a covered 
vessel at small cost of force while the 
ram is saving much cost in forcing the 
water into a bluff in paying quantity? 
It has been estimated, or proposed that 
three feet fall and twenty feet of feed 
pipe are the least figures applicable to a 
ram. Could a part of the twenty feet 
be coiled pipe? If so, and a closed ves- 
sel could be used the ram would empty 
a well if kept running and would stop 
work soon after the closed vessel was 
not being emptied back into the well. 
This is theory. Do you know any facts? 
—J. P. Dickson. 





I have 9 1-2 acres of orchard, about a 
mile from Mission. I sold between $2,500 
and $2,600 worth of fruit from it last 
year. The part of it in winter apples 
paid $500 per acre. From two rows of 
25 trees each of Ben Davis apples I 
picked 500°boxes and sold them at $1.25 
per box. These trees were then eight 
years old. My fruit is not all gathered 
this year. From 70 cherry trees, cover- 
ing about three-fourths of an acre, I 
picked this year 1,000 boxes of cherries 
and sold them at from 50 cents to 90 
cents per box. My orchard gives a full 
crop every year. Off the only tree of 
Yellow Newtown Pippins I have picked 
last year eight boxes and sold them at 
$2.80 per box. It will give 12 or 13 boxes 
this year. There are no worms or ‘pests 
of any kind to contend with here.—Dan 
Woods, Mission, Wash. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:--I 
have a Banana apple tree which I 
planted five years ago. This tree is the 
best shaped tree I ever saw. This year 
I secured about one and one-half pecks 
of apples from this tree. The Banana 


apple is fit for a king, both in appearance 
and quality, but it does not keep so late 
in the winter as T expected. I placed the 
Banana in my cellar with the Baldwin. 
The Banana apples were gone by Jan- 
vary list, while the Baldwins have kept 
considerably later. I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with the Banana. Its flavor is as 
good as any I ever ate.—E. H. Whiting, 
Conn, 

Reply—At Rochester, N. Y., Banana is 
a winter apple, keeping about the same 
as Greening, Spy and Baldwin, although 
possibly not quite so long a keeper as 
Baldwin. 





F. B. Uncapher, a_ subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, tells how minks, 
muskrats, coons, foxes and _ other 
animals may be trapped by building a 
wall, or in other words, obstructing the 
path way on each side of the stream, so 
that the animal is compelled to squeeze 
in closely to the brook on either side. It 
will be apt to attempt to pass in this 
narrow place and if the trap is set there, 
is likely to be caught. Our subscriber 
has had much experience in trapping 
wild animals and decided that this is the 
way to do it. 





GROWING TOBACCO IN KENTUCKY 

Ecitor Green’s Fruit Grower: I noticed 
in your paper an answer to how to grow 
tobacco, by Mrs. Lowdon, of Wisconsin, 
which is different from our Kentucky 
method, that I thought I would give 
ours. In February we find a slope fac- 
ing the south, of new cleared land, place 
say 10 logs 10 feet long, side by side, 
cover with brush and set on fire. When 
burned say one hour, with long hooks 
roll the legs and burn one-half an hour, 
continuing as far as the bed is needed, 
about 100 square yards to two acres of 
ground you may plant. Plow and harrow 
the ground thoroughly, mix one table- 
spoonful of seed with ashes and sow to 
100 square yards, tramp seed in, canvas 
with quilt lining or thinner canvas, 
when the plants get four or five inches 
high draw plant three feet each way. 
Cultivate as early ag possible. When the 
piants are nearly ready to bloom, pinch 
the tops out, which takes experience to 
kno‘v how many leaves are to be left for 
the plant. I top for 20 good leaves first 
topping, in 7 or 8 days top the next size 
plants to 18, and continue getting less 
leaves till 25th August, when I top all 
the small plants even to 6 leaves. I keep 
the shoots or suckers broken off, poison 
worms, When tobacco is ripe say 20 days 
or 6 weeks from topping, I split stalks 
and cut stalk just below the good leaves, 
let it wilt a little, throw the split of 
stalk over a 4 foot stick about 1 inch 
square, 5 to the stick, haul it to barn, 
hang it on’tear poles. When cured and 
softened by damp weather, I strip and 
tie and hang again; there is an art in 
sorting. Fearing this may go to the 
waste basket, I will say no more.—B. K. 
Davis. 





Killed by Cultivation.—In 1864 I came 
into possession of a farm on which was 
an orchard of about two acres. The top 
soil was sand with clay subsoil. The 
trees were at least 30 years old, but 
looked rather vigorous and bore fruit 
every other year. The orchard was in 
Blue grass and Timothy sod, and had 
not veen plowed for at least 20 years. 
Being a young man and full of ambition 
I concluded that the orchard should be 
cultivated. I plowed it in the spring 
and when finished the ground was 
covered with roots. I took Mr. Hale’s 
plan and cut off all the roots. In piow- 
ing I would find plenty of nice healthy 
rcots not much over one inch in thick- 
ness and not two inches under the sur- 
face, extending from trees 20 or more 
feet. I put on a good supply of stable 
manure and planted to potatoes, had a 
fair crop, but no apples. I seeded to 
rye and grass in the fall, got a good set 
of grass but never a crop of apples. In 
1870 I contracted to have the trees dug 
out, as most of them were dead. Some 
had blown down, roots all decayed. This 
is my experience in cultivating an old 
orchard. I believe had I put the stable 
manure on the sod and enriched the soil 


by top-dressing my orchard would have | 
lasted 20 years longer. My advice to | 


readers would be, keep out the plow.— 
H. E. W., Quincy, Pa. 

Is This Practical?—We have 10 acres 
of apple orchard set by my father in 
1860 on land too stony for cultivation. 
The treatment was hand cultivation of 
a small space around each tree till they 
were well started; mulching with briers 
and grass for a number of years cut on 
the ground; then 10 years as a hog past- 
ure. Now and for four or five years past 
I have used the Woodward method, 
pasturing with sheep with grain feed in 
addition to pasture. This last seems just 
to suit the ground, myself, and, I think, 
the trees. The orchard, with about a 
day’s work cutting weeds, always looks 
well and is fruitful.—Rural New Yorker. 


This is the actual 
results of spraying 
with the wonderful Ghe 


“ ca” 
Hardie Hardie 
is so powerful that it 
sends its fog - like 
pray spray to the tops of 
the tallest trees. 
So simple in construc- 
tion that a boy witha 
monkey wrench can 
take it apart and put it 
together again. 
4 Allits working parts are 
heavy brass, so finely fitted 
E that there is no friction, no 
S leather or rubber about them. | 


That’s Why They 
Work so Easy. 


We make them in many sizes and 
styles. Our catalogue tells you all 
about them. It is free—send for it. 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. } 
and Windsor, 
Can 

















Agents Wanted 


for the only genuine Compressed Air 
Sprayers from $1.50 up. Buy direct 
ifrom the patentees and manufacturers, 
Write for circular. 


BROOKS SPRAYER CO, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





eN 


Earn Anything You Want. 
GOLD W ATCH, American make, 
poseeet timekeeper. SLEEPING 
L 15 in. long, beautifully 
dressed. Scores of other beautiful 
premiums. Send name and address 
and we will send you 20 pieces of 
handsome Jew. novelties to sellat 
10c each (very easy sellers), send us 
& the $2.00whensoldand we will send 
you yourchoiceof ge eet 
orany otherincat. GEM ART CO., 
Dept. F 918 Lake St., Chicago, 


} FARM 
LANDS 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST«:.WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Central Station, Park Row, Room 180. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BEFORE BUYING fuss Eis 
A NEW HARNESS prt.tto consumer. | 
King Harness Co., No.14 Lake St. Owego, N.Y. 
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GRAFTING WAX 


We offer a superior quality of Grafting Wax in pack- 
ages of one-half pound, or one pound, by mail, post- 
paid, at 

25c. FOR HALF POUND anp 
40c. FOR POUND PACKAGES. 














By express we can sell this Grafting Wax at 25c. per 
pound. Remember that postage costs us 16c. per pound. 


Address 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY 





Established 25 Years. CO - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















VIEW OF GREEN’S NURSERY CO. FARMS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For $ale-/50,000 Fruit and Omamental Tree 


We grow the best trees, true toname. Save half your money 
buying from us direct, instead of agents. Let us price your list. 
NOW is the time to order for Spring Planting. For years we have 
been supplying our patrons with trees at wholesale prices. We are 
located in Western New York, the most favorable section in the 
world for growing the best fruit trees, plants, and vines. Our 
nurseries are free from Scale and other injurious insect pests. 





SAVE 
$100 to $200 


in buying trees of us for your 
orchard. We grow the trees and 
sell them ourselves. They go 
direct from our nursery to your 
home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you 
buy Green’s trees you pay the 


; ws: actual cost of growing and our 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGE. — This photo- small profit. This profit is small 
graph of a hedge of California Privet was taken because we sell millions of trees 


by C. A. Green at Rochester, N. Y., and shows 
how beautiful is the California Privet as hedge 
plants. This hedge has been planted only a few 


yearly. A tree agent may only 
sell 100 trees where we sell car 


years. It remains green at Rochester nearly all loads, and he must charge ex- 
winter. It has a beautiful white blossom, some- travagant prices to meet his 
thing like a white lilac. The privet is not so rank expenses. Then he has to buy 
a grower as the locust or the spruce, and does his trees, whereas we grow our 
not spread so wide or occupy so much ground as trees, thus we know our trees 


many other hedges. Therefore it is popular in 
city and village planted on the streets or between 
small building lots. 


to be true to name. 























FOR SALE 


62 Varieties of Valuable Apples 


American Blush Fallawater N. W. Greening Sutton Beauty 
Arkansas Beauty Ceneral Crant (crab.) Ontario Sweet Bough 
Baldwin ano Paragon Taliman Sweet 
Ben Davis Cloria Mundi Pewaukee Transcendent Crab 
Banana CGravenstein Pound Sweet Twenty Ounce 
Baxter Crimes Colden Princess Louise Wagener 
Belleflower Hyslop Crab Rambo Walbridge 
Bismarck Hubbardston Rox. Russet Walter Pease 
Canada Red Jacob Sweet Red Astrachan Wealthy 
Caroline Red June Jonathan Red Bietigheimer Willow Twig 
Duchess Kin Rome Beauty Winesap 
Early Harvest Lord Nelson R. 1. Greening Wismer’s Dessert 
Fall Pippin Mcintosh Shiawassee Beauty Wolf River 
Fameuse Maiden’s Blush Scott's Winter Yellow Transparent 
Fanny Mann Stark York Imperial 
Northern Spy Seek-no-further 


OUR SPECIALTIES. carrer’ ese, new vork state PRUNE, RED CROSS CURRANT 





A FAC-SIMILE OF MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


GREEN'S NURSERY 60. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
By the Pan-American Ex- 
osition for a superior ex- 
ibit of Corsican Straw- 
berries and Red Cross 
Currants. 

The Pan-American also 
conferred a diploma to 
Green’s Nursery Co., set- 
ting forth the fact that the 
award had been made for 
such an exhibit on the rec- 
ommendation of a superior 
jury. 









. BVFFALO 
a, VSA mcnMI 




















100,000 Peach Trees For Sale 

















VIEW OF C. A. GREEN'S GROUNDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y., FROM PARK. 








Se GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 


E have in surplus a large stock of strictly first-class northern 
\/ \/ grown peach trees, 3 to 4 and 2 to 3 feet high, of the follow- 
ing varieties: Chair’s Choice, Crosby, Crawford Early, 
Crawford Late, Elberta, Fitzgerald, Globe, Niagara, Red 
Cheek Molocoton, Reeves’ Favorite, Beers’ Smock, Stevens’ 
Rareripe, Triumph, Yellow St. John, that we offer at bargain prices. 
Also largest sizes in abundance. Let us price your list. Send for our 
list of surplus stock. We can save you money on peach trees. Green’s 
Peach Book, or Green’s Book on Strawberries will be mailed 
free to all who are about to plant peaches or strawberries this spring. 
We take great pride in the grade of trees, etc., we offer this season. 
They are the best we have ever offered. It is not possible for any one 
to sell you better trees than these which we have now ready waiting to 
receive your orders. 





We issue two illustrated catalogues, one of Fruit Trees and eean, oon one of Orna- 
mental Plants, Vines, and Trees, either one or both of which are sent on application. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Now 1S THE TIME TO ORDER. 
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ANY MAN 


Complete from HEAD 
to TOE in latest Style 
FREE SAMPLES 
and Measurement Blanks. 
TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO 
THE WEARER OUR CUSTOM 
TAILORING we will makethefirst Fo) 
ten thousand suits absolutely to 
measures sent us for only 610 and. 
give the following com- 
pleteout#t FREE. Act 
Hy | $28 value for only 
£19 and nothing to pay 
till after you receive the 




















A Message. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Louise 
Cc. Behlen. 
Heart all weary of sin, 
Weary of darkness within; 
Longing for beautiful light, 
Longing for all that is right, 


A GENUINE CHEVIOT | 
ure inthe 


fyit 3 $2.2 ~ | ae well =—— 

— : tom ly trimmed. such a suit 

as some tailors charge.. 

A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat...... 

A pair of stylish Shoes, the new quecn last 

A Percale Shirt, with yand Necktie or Bow. -- 
8 -in-h ie or Bow 

py af Elastic Suspenders -.. (Hope, faith and love), 

apanese Silk Handkerchlef..... ~ | Look up to the Heaven above 

—= a Lisle Thread Soc ” aan : |} And trust in Me. 











$s i 
oe DE LAY —After having filled 10,000 orders ou Weak and weary with years, 
ces for Dee AN ite will be 620 and nO FREE ARTICLES. Weary of sorrow and tears, 


CENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING ~¢ Waiting, with work all done, 
Pept. 602 244, 44 Market St., Chica iil. | For the setting of life’s sun. 
erence: Firs! cago; Capital $12800 ou. | Heart throbbing with hope and love, 
Please en Green’s Fruit Grower. | A message comes from above, 
| Come thou to Me. 


Learn an honored profes- . ‘. ae 
Study Medicine :: on Light at Evening Time.—I once ascend- 
Wotekecnly timiten num- ys i ri 4 
ber of students and give thorough instruction to small | ed Mount Washington with a party of 
| friends on horseback, and we were over- 


Classes. Low fees, noted faculty. Write for free catalog. 
tPA sen - ery, |taken by a violent storm, followed by a 


ee | blinding mist, says Theodore L. Cuyler, 
os 'D. D. After our rough scramble over 


WOMEN x 9150 Per Month COMMISSION slippery rocks, it was a woeful disap- 


Introducing pee =, se eae iamengp and Aerator. pointment to find, on our arrival at the 


Produces Crea rfrom Cream or Milk, Sweet * aE 
or Sour IN LESS” THAN FIVE MINUTES. Every | ‘“Tip-top House,” that we could not see 
owner of a Cow a customer. W. Teen AA any object two yards from the door. But 


i territory desired. Our FREE SAMP “ 
SALARY proposition will interest you. late in the afternoon the clouds began to 


OURTISS- WILLIAMS ©0., Dept. 37, Chicago, II. | 51; away, and one mountain after an- 


Py other revealed itself to our view. At 

Pearl Ring Free length the sun burst forth, and over- 
arched the valley of the Saco with a 

_ bene iet ast ane 0 with | sorgeous rainbow; we came out and 
A. R. WEHOSEEY, Providence,RI. | gazed upon the magnificent panorama 


with wondering delight, and, as the rays 


Free 5 ed roe bed of the setting sun kindled every moun- 
0) if eres free to allwhosend| tain peak with gold, we all exclaimed, 
ee = big weekly illus-| «At evening time it shall be light!” 
ily and mining pa- i 


per 6 mos. trial. Clubs of “y my — {with ian 4oc. 
each. Stamps taken. Western Weekly, Denver, Col. Col. 
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576 Vas Buren Street., 

















At the recent corn carnival in Peoria, 
Ill., there was a pippin apple weiging 
OPIUM &: Morphine Piabit Cured at six pounds and nearly as large as an 





ome. Trial ee. No 
Comp’d Oxygen Ass’n,Ft. Wayne, Ind, average watermelon. 








The Great Yearly Offer 


For nearly fifty years we have made Rose growing a specialty. With 
seventy greenhouses and a stock of over a million plants we may fairly 
claim to be the Leading Rose Growers of America. Once a year we make 
this special offer of Our Great Trial Collection of 16 D. & C. Roses for 
$1.00, sent by mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. Satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. Each variety labeled. Superb, 
strong, hardy, ever-blooming kinds, no two alike. All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continuous! ar. The collection includes 
two great Roses, CLI — _ CLOTILDE E SOUPERT and the NEW 
RAMBLER ROSE RUB 
A eliguaca customer —_ 

*“*The Trial Collection of Roses I ordered last Spring has pleased me 
very much, and I cannot find words to praise them. All the plantslived and 
bloomed throughout the Summer and were eee tly beautiful,some of the 
blooms being as large as teacups. Mrs. T. J. DEYERLE, Roanoke,Va.” 

If you mention this paper when ordering we will send you a return check 
for 25 cents which we will acceptas cash on a future order. We will send 
FREE to all who ask for it, whether ordering above or not, the 34th 


annual edition of 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1903 


“*The Leading Rose Catalogue of America.”’ 172 pages. Tells howto grow 
and describes our famous Roses and all other flowers worth growing. 
Offers at lowest prices a complete list of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
Ask for it to-day. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 





of Fancy 


Never breathed a more marvelous story than that 
told in the fascinating free book —‘** The Phie 
losophy of Personal Influence.” 
It reveals the secrets of success and explains that 
intangible,subtle something called** Personal 
Magnetism ”’ that holdsthe world in bondage 
and makes one person obedient to the slightest 
wish of another. 


Have you failed to succeed? 


Read this book and learn the reason why. 

Have you hoped and wished and worked in vain 

while others, seemingly without an effort, have 

forged ahead in the race of life? Your failure is 

not blindchance; their success is not an accident. 

There is a cause—a reason—for every effect. This 

remarkable book containsthe key. It draws the 

line between success and failure so bold that you 

cannot help butsee it. Read it and learn the secret 

of Napoleon’s success, of Rockefeller’s vast accumulation 

of wealth. Youcan masterthis marvelous power at your 

own home in a few days, and wield an influence that will make 

you master of yourdestiny. The book is absolutely 

free. A postal card wil ‘bring it while the present edition 
lasts. Write to-day. Address, 


New York Institute of Science, Dept.j ¢7, Rochester, N. Y. 


€ 








“A 
e Hardy Cherry. 

There are two varieties of hardy cher- 
ries that succeed over a wide extent of 
country. One of these is the early Rich- 
mond. The American Agriculturist has 
said that if only one cherry tree is to 
be planted, that it should be an early 
Richmond. It is a well known and pop- 
ular old variety that has been a stand by 
for sO many years. It is an abundant 
bearer and the trees are vigorous and 
healthy. The other variety is the Mont- 
morency, which is larger in fruit and 
later in ripening. Montmorency is the 
most popular of all the hardy cherries. 
It is light red in color; the trees are re- 
markably productive. The fruit sells 
for nearly double the price of ordinary 
red cherries at the canning factories. 
Those who have not succeeded well. with 
the sweet cherries, black or white on ac- 
count of their rotting after warm sum- 
mer showers or on account of winter 
killing, should plant the Early Richmond 
or the Montmorency, which I am_ sure 
they will succeed with. 


Fruit Notes from Denver Field 
and Farm. 


Those who fear an overproduction of 
Elberta peaches should remember that 
the great American appetite can increase 
as rapidly as peaches. If this most excel- 
lent fruit was convenient to every per- 
son able to buy, would they not eat two, 
three or half a dozen where they have 
been accustomed to the eating of one? 
Proper distribution of the fruit will 
double or quadruple the consumption and 
the more the people eat of it the more 
they will want the next season. There 
are 100 peaches eaten now where half a 
dozen were eaten twenty-five years ago 
and still the people do not have enough. 
When a good market opens all the El- 
bertas rush there, while hundreds of 
smaller markets are bare. Properly dis- 
tributed there is no immediate danger 
of overproduction. 





During the state horticultural conven- 
tion held in Denver last week one topic 
discussed was the best shade trees for 
this country. The consensus of opinion 
was that the elm is by far the best all 
round shade and ornamental tree for 
general planting. The black locust is 
the most valuable for timber as it will 
make good posts in five to seven years 
and makes a good windbreak. Both of 
these are free from insect enemies. The 
Carolina poplar is the most rapid grower 
but the wood is soft. The Russian wil- 
low ig one of the best softwood trees. For 
people who are willing to plant and 
care for good trees and wait for re- 
sults, the black walnut, soft maple, 
linden or basswood, mountain ash and 
a host of others can be planted and will 
well repay the extra care and time when 
grown. 


Some of our western slope friends have 
been successful in growing the Burbank 
plum but they have some criticisms to 
make concerning the appearance of the 
tree. It is a sprawling grower and for 
best results needs annual pruning. By 
this it is possible to keep it in shape so 
that it may be sprayed and cultivated 
with little difficulty. As the fruit buds 
come on the old wood, as well as on that 
of the last season’s growth, severe prun- 
ing will not destroy a prospective crop. 
Therefore, if the trees are still vigorous 
and it is desirable to keep them in their 
present locality severe pruning is a 
necessity. Cutting two or three feet from 
the ends of the longest limbs will not 
injure the trees in the least and doubt- 
less many strong branches will start 
from each of these old, shortened ones. 
These young, vigorous shoots will need 
thinning and shortening back the next 
season and the work can be done any 
time up to the first of April. 





Give more place to beauty in the man- 
agement of the farm. 


This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston Publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at 804-17 Winthrop 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
toa perfect cure. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only tells you how he was cured 
after years of search for relief. Hundreds 








have tested it with success. 


APRIL 








Although I have never been in the Ya- 
kima valley, yet I have been in the Pa. 
louse country and some other parts of 
Western Washington, and in Oregon ag 
well, and know something of the condj- 
tions there from observation, says Pro. 
fessor Van Deman in Rural New Yorker, 
I have seen many of the apples and some 
other fruits from the Yakima valley, and 
they were among the best of those grown 
in all that country. To select a very few 
varieties from the large number that 
succeed well is indeed a serious and diffj- 
cult matter. As I now understand the 
matter I would plant Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty, Esopus, (Spitzenburg) and Gano 
for permanent trees, with Wagener and 
Missouri for fillers; the latter to be cut 
out in ten years from planting in that re- 
gion. All varieties bear so early and 
abundantly there that fillers are hardly 
necessary, yet the other trees will do 
well for about ten years after they are 
removed. In this way the trees may be 
get twenty feet, or even one rod apart, 
Lawver is a most beautiful apple when 
grown in that country, and may be pro- 
fitable there, which is not the case gen- 
erally.—H. E. V. D. 
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The safest time to monkey with the 
stock market is on Sundays and holi- 
days. 





EARLY CHAMPION rc 


et apes way coal gg: rage fe big yielders. 

= D potato grow it B5e; 31 bs. 75e, 

= pest el, Peck ler be. "82; be %; exp. rft. chgs. 

=a follow a geet —— or Early Ohio—leading new 

King of OATS. 

7 octal Friend Wonderful 

ylelder. Peck 50c; = rd 5 bU. or more $1 bu. 

Dace cheaper kinds. Farm and Garden 
Seeds Write for CATALOG NO. 20. FREE. 
MAPLEWOOD STOCK AR 

ALLEGAN, MICH. 


Home of the Wool-Mutton Golden Fleeced 8 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY £2 
by writing 

usa postal card and we will put you in a position to 

earn $1000a year. This is no fraud, Many now in our 

a. will vouch for the truth of this statement. We 

are willing to guarantee any honest 00 to $ 1000 

without previous “oT from ¢ 

a year sure money. Write aon» 

J. L. NICHO & CO., Rlhedg » si 


“This for That?=""= 


sag -_ our gigantic paper that prints thousands of exchange 


Wenge ek ¢ 
aetna? 

















trial subscription 10 cts, Your money back cheer- 
falls i yox a = not delighted. Address, 
RTHAT, 1740 Star Bldg., Chicage. 


nal — mixed ; Double Rose 
Pansy, fine’ mixed ; Sweet 
gg ike mixed ; Verbena, 


mixed ; Dwarf Nasturtium, Beet, 
Lettuce, sae t- Tumip, oe ro cents silver, Ad- 











dress, G E STATE S EED CO., Dept. 11, 
West on N. H. 


Barred and White Plymouth Rock, 13 for 
$:- 50; 39 for $33 100 for $9. Fair hatch or re- 

. COTTINGHAM, Eden, 
Peoria Co, Co., Tilinols. 


PROMOTERS’ SYNDICATE. It’s a good thing, 
making big money, on by me on Oil and Timber 
Lands. Promoters Stock, limited amount at sc. a share. 
Write for information at once. R MUELLER, 
Trustee, 508 T Germania Life Bldg., St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


The Peerless is warranted to cure 
RUP- Rochester TURE, Padi 7 days trial free. No 
fad elastic belt or leg straps; no payin advance; comfort- 
able to Pag first in your locality gets one at cost. 

B. PERRY, ROC TER, N. Y. 


ease S This SELEGANT | Watch $322 
4 Seareen cal silt new enon at 

SHAN, c. SuRi.2 83," Te, ee 

Sean set, “desea wt with riebly F cccomy movement and 

correct Pan h long Gold 

chain for Ladies chain foe SOLD 

tae ol toy, 835.00, 























ifyou wan or Ladies 
: Hl. FARBER & 00. E58, 38 Quincy St,CHI 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B ARRED Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.00 per 
15; $2.00 per 40; $4.00 per 100. Light 
Brahma Eggs, * per 15 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. . Whitaker, R. F. D. No. 
1, Dryden, Mich” 
1 PHEASANTS, 15 varieties, 
eggs in quantities; 500 Bel- 
gium Jumbo Homers, 85 pair; Indian 
Runner, Pekin Ducks, Bantams, Silkies, 
Anconas, etc., 0c setting; Ornamental 
Pigeons, Quail, Mandarin Wood Ducks, 
Swans, Pea Fowl, ete. Illustrated pamph- 
a3 10c. Exchanges. Reply for stamp 
Pigeons. United States 




















nly. nted 
Phoacantry, Amityville, N. Y. 














